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REPORT 



BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 



Washington, January 31, 1889. 

SiB : The Boanl of Indiau CoinmiBsiODers, parsnant to tbe ant of May 
17. 1882, respectfully submit their twentieth anuual report. 

Twenty years ago, iu their first report, the Com mission erg outlined a 
policy of justice, liumauity, and peace towards the Indians in the fol- 
loT^ing words: 

Tlt^y xlioula be tanjTtit, as anon as possible, tlie advnnta(;e of iudividiinl owneraliiji 
of property, and sboiild tin given land in severalty as soon aa it is desired by any of 
them, and ihe tribal relations ahnuld he discourageil. To faoilitate tbe futnre allot- 
ment of tbe land, the agricnltaral portions of the reservations shoald be snrveyed a^ 
soon »9 it can be done without too much oscitiut; tboir apprehensions. The titles 
should be inalienable from the family of tbe holder for at least two or three geuera- 

Tbe civilized tribes now in the Indian Territory shonld be taxed and made citizeus 
of the United States as goon as possible. Tbe treaty system shonld be abandoned, 
and aa soon aa any ,inst method can be devised to acc9mplish it esistinic treaties 
shonld be abrogated. The legnl statns '>t' the uncivilized Indians should be that of 
wards of the Government; the duty of tbe latter beinjjto protect them, to educate 
them in indnatry, the arts of civilization, and theprinciples of Christianity ; elevate 
them to tbe rights of citizeDsblp, and to sustain and clothe them until tbey i^au snp- 
port theniselvea. The paymeut of raonoy annuities to tbe Indian sboald be aban- 
doned, for the reason that such payments encourage idleuess and vine, to the injury 
of those whom it is inteoded to benefit. Schools should be established and teachers 
employed by the GovemToeut to introduce the English language in every tribe. 

It is believed that many of the difflcnlties with Indians occnrfrom misuoderstand- 
ings as to the meaning and intention of cither party. Tbe teachers employed shoald 
be Dominated by some religions body having a miaaion nearest to the location of 
the school. The eatabliahmeut of Chrietian missions shonld be encouraged, and their 
pchools fostered. Tbe religion of onr blessed Savior ia believed to be the most effect- 
ive agent for the civilization of any people. We look forward to ancceas in the effort 
to civilize the nomadic tribes with confidence, notwithstanding the many dilficnlties 
and obstacles which interpoae, but their elevation can only be tbe reaiitt of patient, 
persevering, and long- continued effort. To expect tbe civilization and Christiauizatioii 
of any barbarous people within tbe term of a few short years, would be to ignore all 
Vbe facts of history, all the experiences of hnman natnre. Within the term of your 
administration, their condition may be greatly improved, and the foundations laid, 
broadly and firmly, of a policy which the newly awakened seuse of i uatice and hu- 
manity in the American people will uever permit to be abandoned until it hasaccom' 
pliehed the iutituded resnit. 

The principles and purposes thus set forth at the outset have beeu 
steadily adhered to and pursued throughout the entire history of the 
Board. Having advisory functions only, with no executive authority, 
we have used our influence in every legitimate way to promote honest 
dealingH with tlie Indians, to educate and civilize them, and to give 
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tliem an equal standing witli other ineaascitizens of acomuion country. 
Our policy anA hopes are not yet fully realized, bat we still look for- 
ward with confidence tocomplete success. We have now far greater 
ground for such confidence than we had twenty years ago. We have 
witnessed changes and progress all along the line then indicated. The 
treaty system, the great source of perplexity and difficulty haa been 
abandoned. The tribal bond basbecomeweak and in many cases broken, 
and proud chiei's no longer exercise undisputed away. In all matters 
of bargain and agreements the Uoverament now deals with the people, 
and annuities and rations are now' distributed to families and individ- 
uals. IVlany Indians have learned the advantage of individual owner- 
tiliip of property. 

By the act of February 8, 1887, which has been well called the Indian 
euianclpation act, land in severalty is now oflered to all who are willing 
to accept it and Tirepared to care for it and improve it. On several res- 
ervations the Iu<tians have taken advantage of the provisions of this 
act, and are entering upon a new life of industry and self-support. 
Uthers are waiting for surveys and allotments. The Exeentive Depart- 
ment in charge of Indian Att'airs, heartily ajiproving this measure, is 
pushing thewoik as fast as'the means provided by Congress will |)ermit. 
The esperiment so fur as tried is juoviug the wisdom of the policy. 
On the lied Cliff and Odana Hefier\ ations. Wis. ; tlie Omaha Reserva- 
tion in Nebraska, and the Puyallup, Wash., where patents have been 
issued, the Indians are ])roud of their position as individual propri- 
etors of the soil, and have become already in large measure i&de- 
pendent of Goverament help. When allotments are completed and 
patents granted to the Sissetons, Wiftnebiigoes, the Crows, the Yank- 
tons, the Pottawatomie:;, and others, on whose reservations the work 
was begun last year but suspended by lack of funds, we shall look for 
good results on a, larger scale. 

Since the organization of oar board we have witnessed good progress, 
though not so rajn'd as we have desired, in the education of Indian 
youth. Twenty years ago the schools were few, and, with the exception 
of one or two mlasion schools, they were small day-schools of very in- 
ferior character. Kow, according to the latest reports, there are 233 
Indian schools in operation, with a capacity for 10,4U4 pujiils, a total 
cnrolluient of '15,'2VJ, an average attendance during the hist year of 
11,4110 pupils. Of these 12G are boarding and industrial training schools, 
well organized and equipped and Laving an average attendance of 
8,739 pupils. For the sujiport of Indian schools the Government ex- 
pended during the year ending June 30, 1S8S. the sum of ¥1,'203,748.30, 
and the various religious societies and cliaritable associations have con- 
tributed $il0't3'2.3i ill addition, making a total of $1,(>14,48().04. 

We are glad to present such a record of progress in a single score of 
years. At first the work was simply tentative and experimental. The 
majority of the people had un faith in efforts to educate and civilize 
Indians, and the majority in Congress were slow to appropriate funds 
for such a purpose. But now there is no question as to the capacity of 
Indian youth to master the common branches of learning. It is simply 
a question of methods for the wisest prosecution of the work and of 
means for its enlargement so as to embrace all the Indian children of 
school age. At our Mobonk confeience in September last this was the 
prominent topic under discussion, and it was the unanimous senti- 
ment of all present that it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
undertake at once the entire task of furnishing primary and secular 
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education for all Itidiau children of scbool age ou tlie reservations under 
Federal control. 

The same sentiment has been expressed again and^ again by former 
and present ofBcials of tlie Interior Department, anditcanbe found 
often repeated in the reports of this board. The cost of such an under- 
taking will mach exceed the sum now annually appropriated for educa- 
tion. It is estimated that the Indian children of school age, not includ- 
ing the live civilized tribes of the Indian Territory, now number about 
40,0011. The number enrolled and attending school some part of the last 
yearwas a liltle above 15,000, and the sum expended fur their ednca- 
tion, inclnding the construction and repairs of school buildings by the 
Government and religious societies, was about $1,600,0(10. 

lleckoning at the same rate, there is needed an annnal expenditure of 
$4,000,000. The call for such an amount need not frighten us. We 
liave abundant means to meet it. Were the demand twice as large we 
ought not to hesitale. We ought not to make it a mere question of cost. 
It is a question of saving or destroying a race within our own borders. 
And, even on economical grounds, it is cheaper to educate and train to 
self support than to feed and clothe and guard the Indian in perpetual 
pauperinm. Ten years of thorough training of all Indian children in 
i ndnstrial scbooU will take a large portion of tbem off our hands, and 
in twenty years there wonld be but few Indians needing the care and 
support of the Government. We do not advise the immediate appro- 
priation of the entire sura above named, for with tbe jiresent limited 
scbool accommodations such an amount could not be wisely expended 
the first year ; but we do ask that tbe approjiriatious for tbe next fiscal 
year \-e increased to *2,O00,00O, then to 83,000,000, and $4,000,000 lor 
the succeeding years, respectively. And until such full provision shall 
be made for the instruction of all Indian children, we trust that the 
" contract system" maybe continued and the mission schools gener- 
ously fostered. 

ThcsB schools, managed by the mission boards of various denomina- 
tions of Christians, are quite equal in userulness and efFiciency to those 
wholly supported uy the Government. Besides, they are distinctively 
Christian schools, and, as wesaid at the outset, "the religion of our 
blessed Savior is believed to be the most effective agent for the civiliza- 
tion of any people." This subject was fully considered at the Mobouk 
conference, and resolutions were adopted which will be found in the re- 
port of that meeting hereto appended. 

During the twenty years of our history we have seen great improve- 
ment iu tbe business methods of the Indian service, especially in the 
purchase and shipment and delivery of annuity goods and supplies of 
all kinds. 

As required by law, we have been present at the annual reception of 
bids and award of contracts, in consultation with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and we can testify that strict impartiality has been the 
rule. We have given much time to the inspection, not only of samples 
offered but also of tbe goods delivered in the Government warehouse. 
Uuriug tbe last year we bave devoted more than usual attention to this 
inspection, because of reports that some contractors were delivering 
goods inferior to the samples npon which tbe contracts were awardol. 
Formerly we made frequent visits to the reservations, either in person 
or by agents appointed by us, to make sure that the snpplies purchased 
and shipped were actually received by tbe Indians. Bat now the funds 
granted by Congress are not sufficient for the expenses of such service. 
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It La believed that such visita to reservations not odIj for the puri>08e 
above indicated, but also for the inspection of all the work of the agen- 
cies and the couditiou of the Indians, es[>ecially of the Indian schools, 
woald be productive of benefits, and tlie information thus acquired 
wonld enable the tmanl to make important suggestions for the further 
improvement of Ihe service. In the present transition state from no- 
madic to settled home lile the Indians tiud themselves confronted by 
new and perplexing problems, and they need all the advice and encour- 
agement which their friends can give. The only visits made during the 
last year were those by Commissioners Smiley and Whittlesey to the 
Hampton Institute, and by Commissioner Waldby, when in California, 
to the North San Diego industrial boarding-school, and the Tule Iliver 
Agency. Keports of these visits will be found in the appendix. 

2fot the least gratifying and important change which we have wit- 
nessed is the change of public sentiment towurd Indians since the or- 
ganization of this board. The then " newly -awakened sense of justice 
and humanity in the American people" has nut only kept alive but it 
has grown into a strong public sentiment which will no longer toler- 
ate the frauds and wrongs that were once practiced in the Indian serv- 
ice. Kelying on this jiublic opinion as the talisman that produces all 
great effects in our Government by the people, we have done all in onr 
power to foster and stiinuliite it by public meetings and through the 
press, both religious iind secular. Very niUch has also been done in this 
tine by the Indian Kigbts Associations, with their branches in all the 
. States, and by the principals of Indian schools visiting cities and towns 
with coinpauies of their pupils. 

It is due to the pressure of this aroused public opinion that so much 
wise legislation has been secured in behalf of the Indians, and that 
some proposed measures not wise have been defeated. The most im- 
portant legislation during the last year for the benefit of the Indians ia 
contained in the act making appropiiations for the current year. Oiio 
clause provides $30,O0U to be ox]ivnd<>d in aiding Indians who have 
taken land in severally under Ihem-tof Februarys, 1887, "to establish 
themselves in homes thereon, to pnicure seed, farming implements, and 
other things necessary in nddilitni to nienns already jtrovided by law or 
treaty for the commencement of fnrmingr." This measure, which we 
have earnestly urged in former reports, w« regard as most useful and 
beneficent. Jt will do on a large scale what the ladies of the Kational 
Indian Association have already done for some of the graduates of 
Hampton and other schools. It will meet the perplexities ielt by many 
Indians when proposing to accept homesteads. " What can we do," they 
ash, "on 160 acres of unbroken land, without a tool of any kind, or^eed 
to plant, or a roof to shelter us?" The agent can now reply, "The 
Government will help you to make a beginning." 

We trust that appropriations for this puri>ose will he continued and 
increased from year to year so long as the need shall require; and 
we trust also thnt, tinder another clause of the same act, a considerable 
portion of the sums appropriated for subsistence maybe saved and used 
"for the purchase of stock cattle for the heneftt of the tribe for which 
such appropriation is made, and for the assistance of such Indians to 
become farmers." It is a hopeful sign that some of the more intelligent 
Indians are asking that rations be stopped and their cost expended 
in farming implements. 

Another clause of the appropriation bill provides for the appointment 
of a superintendent of Indian echools, defines his duties, and enlarges 
his author ty. To fill this office the President has appointed Mr. i^amue) 
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H. Albro, a gentleman of good report and of large experience in the 
management of public acliools. 

He has entered apon liis work with earnestness, and uuder bis control 
we hope to aeeimproTement in the organization of the Indian school 
system, and ita rapid growth in nsefnlness. 

The same act contains another brief clanse which we regard as of 
special inlerest and value. It providea for the compensation of judges 
of Indian courts " at such rate as may be fixed ftom time to time by the 
SSecretaryof the Interior." This recognizes and legalizes the "courts 
of Indian offenses," which were organized under the administration of 
Commissioner Price, and have been eflFective for the punishment of 
minor offenses. They have Berved also to train Indians in civilized 
methods of conducting trials and administering justice. They serve 
the same purpose as our police courts. Pot higher crimes Indians are 
now subject to the jurisdiction of the United States courts like other 
citizens of the Territories. The defect of the act of Congress extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of these courts over the Indians is that they make 
no provision for the expenses of trying and punishinj; Indian criminals, 
and the people of the Territories feel that they ought to bear the bur- 
den of such costs. To remedy this defect, a bill has already passed the 
Senate (S. 2004} and is now before the House of Representatives which 
provides : 

' That iniiDcdiately upon nud after tbe passage of tLis act all ludisDB coiDmit- 
tiog agaiDBt the penoQ or property of auotber ladian or any person any of tbe 
folkin-iDg crimes, naniel;, murder, niauslaaghter, rape, assanlt with iutenC to kill, 
nrson, burglary, or larceny, within auy Territory of tbe llDited States, and either 
witbin or without an Indian reservatioa, staallbesntiject thorefor to the lawsof anch 
Territory relating to said crimes, and shall bo tried therefor in the same courts and 
in tbe same manner, and shall be subject to the same penalties, as ore all other per- 
soDfi charged with the couiniissioti of said crimes, respectively ; and tbe said conrts 
itre hereby given Jurisdiotion in all Bach cases : Provided, That in all cases where any 
of said crimes sbcul be committed against tbe person or property of another Indian, 
the jud^e of tbe conrC before which snch Indian may be tried shall certify to the At- 
torn ey-Oeneral of the Untied States the cost of the apprehension aud trial of such 
Indian, and the Attorney- General shall i^ause tbe same to be re-imbnrsed to the Terri- 
tory, or any coqnty thereof, incurring the saiiie, out of fnnds that may bo available 
or appropriated for that pnrpose: And provided furtkrr. That tbe cost of tbe support 
nnd maintenance uf Indians convicted of any of said crimes acninst the person or 
property of another Indian, aud sentenced to imprlsonmeut, shall be borne by the 
TTniled States. And all Indiaus coiamitting any of the above crimes ogalust the 
person or property of another Indian or other person witbiii the boundaries of any 
Htate of tbelluited StaWsaud within the limits of any Indian reservation, or withiu 
the limits of any pnrtion of tbe Indian Territory not set apart for and occupied by the 
Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, or f eminole Indian tribes, shall be subject to 
the same lawa, tried in tbe same courts aud in the same manner, and be subject to 
the same penalties as are all other persona committing any of the above crimes withiu 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 

The passage of this bill is earnestly recommended and urged. It will 
meet an immediate and pressing need. Dangerouscriminalsarenowat 
large upon Indian reservations whom sheriffs will not arrest, because 
under existing law there is no provision for paying the costs of tUeir 
trial and punishment. 

The Mission Indians of Southern California are still waiting for relief, 
and almost in despair. Measures for their benefit have repeatedly 
passed tbe Senate, but they still await action by the lionse of Kepre- 
sentatives. 

The Round Valley Indiaus are in equal need of relief, their reserva- 
tions being almost wholly occupied by cattle owners who, having abun- 
dant nioan«, are able to secure the protection of local courts, aod bid de- 
fiance to United States authority. An act {S. 1301/ to defend tlie rights 
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of these wronged Indians is now before the House. It ba^ been ap- 
proved by the Commissiotier of ladiaii A&'airs and the Secretary of the 
Interior year after year. It has been twice recommended by the Pres- 
ident in special messages to Congress. The last of these transmitted a 
year ago is as follows : 

To the Senate and Honee of Eepreeenlaticei : 

1 tiaiiBmit lieiewilb acoiiitntiijicatic>n,of tbe23d altimo, from tbe Secretary of tbe 
lateiior. Bubmittin^; a drao^lit of a bill "to provide for tli« reduotioa of tbe BouDd 
Valley ladian Eeeervalion, in tbe State of California, and for other purposeB," wilb 
accompanying maps relating thereto. Tbe docaments thus snbmittud eshibiC ex- 
teoBive and entirely unjasti liable encroacbmentH upon lands est apart for Indian oc- 
cupancy, and discluses a disregard for Indian rights Bo long continued that the Gov- 
ernment can not further temporize witbont positive dishonor. ESbrts to dislodge 
trespaaBcra npou these lands have in some cases been resisted npon the gronnd that 
certain moneys due from the Gavemmeut for improvementd have not been paid. So 
far as this claim is well founded the snm necessary to extinguish the same sbonld be 
at once appropriated and paid. lu other cases the position of these intrnders is one 
of simple and bare-faced nrong-doiair, plainly questioning tbe inclination of the Gov- 
ernment to protect its dependent Indian wards and its ability to maintain itself in 
the guaranty of such protection. 

These intruders should forthwith feel tbe weight of the GovornmeDt's power. I 
earnestly commend tbe situation and the wrongs of the IndiaDB occtipying tbe reser- 
vation named to the eailf attention of the Congress, and ask for the biu heiewith 
transmitted careful and prompt attention. 

Grover Clevelakd. 

Executive Mansion, Janvars 5, 1888. 

Why measures so warmly urged, so obviously jnst, so greatly needed 
are so long delayed and neglected we find it difBcult to explain. We 
, know that more bills are introduced and referred to committees than 
'can be carefully considered, reported, and enacted. But time is found 
and ways devised for securing legislation for granting rights of way for 
railroads through Indian reservations, not less than ten such acts hav- 
ing been passed during the first session of the present Congress ; time 
and ways are found for the passage of " acts for the relief" of Indian 
tribes by the sale of valuable timber on their reservations, the result of 
which will be, we fear, to relieve tbe Indians of their property and to 
swell the profits of lumbermen. If so much Indian legislation can be 
effected in cases where the interests of white men are involved, we ven- 
ture to suggest that time might be found by an earnest and vigilant 
committee for some legislation for the welfare and safety and protection 
of Indiana in their rights. No good reason can be given for neglecting 
longer tbe interests of tbe Mission and Hound Yalley Indians of Cali- 
foniia. 

Clinton B. Fisk, 

Chairman, 

Albert K. Smiley. 

Wm. McMichabl. 

Mebeill E. Gates. 

Wm. H. Waldbt. 

Wm. H. Morgan. 

John Charlton. 

James Lidgebwood. 

Wm. D. Walkeb. 

E. Whittlesey, 



The honorable the Seceetaey of the Intebioe. 
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REPOIIT OF TBE FURCSASISG COMMITTEE. 

Wasiiisgtos, D. C, Janiiars 15, laSO. 

Sm : Tbe pnTcbtuiing coiuniitlee of tbe Board of Indian CommiHsioDeiB respectfully 
Eobuiittbeil' annual rrport for the year ISSd, as fullona: 

In compliance with tbe aUvertiEenientsof tbe Indian Bureau at Wasbington, sealed 
proposals for ananity goods and supplies fot tbe Indian sei'vice were opened and pub- 
licly read on the22dof May, 1688, at tbe United States Government wareboaae.Nos. 
65 and 67 Wooster atreet, Nhw York City, in f be presence of Hon. J. D. C. Alktns, then 
Commissionirr of Indian Affairs : Mr. J. J. H. Hawler, represen ting the Secretary of tbe 
Interior ; and tbe fulloninK meniburs of tbe Board of lu'lian Commissioners; Albert 
K. Smiley, K. Whittlesey, John Charlton, William H. Waldby, James Lidgerwood, 
and William McMlchaol. 

There was a large attendance of bidders and others at tlie opening of tbe bidu, and, 
in tbe opinion of your committee (be facts of tbe receiving and opening of bids were' 
pablicly and generally known. This committee will be glad to receive any sug- 
^stions from bidders or others which will add to the efficiency of tbe service, the ob- 
ject being to secure tbe best goods possibleandfortbelowestprices. After contract and 
delivery tbe goods otfered in fulfillment of the contracts are inspected to see whether 
tbey conform to tbe standards required bj the CioveninieDt. Tbe Commissioner of 
iDdiuo Affairs, Mr. Hassler, representing tbe Secretary of tbe Interior, and also mem- 
bers of the Board of Indian Commissioners participated in these inspections, and tbe 
following special inspectors were during the year 1888 appointed by the Couimisioner, 
viz; E, K. Livnrmore,forfluar; T. J, Paioe, for groceries; James T. Faulkner, for caps 
Hnd bats ; G. W. Jarman, for medical supplies ; Charles A. SooSeld, for harness and 
leather; £. B. Currier, fot boots and shoes; A. T. AudorHon, for clothing; James K. 
Halsey, for shelf hardware ; E. L. Cooper, for agricultural implements and hardware ; 
D. W. McUauley, for notious ; James W. Mather, for dry goods ; F. A. Hadson, for 
Ncbool books ; C. F. Chandler, for baking powder ; Mrs. S. H. Mudge, for organs. 

The number of bids received at tbe opening ioNew York was 46a. 

Tbe awards of contracts are made by the Commisaioner of Indian Affairs. Com- 
miseiouer Atkins attended personally to making the awards, assisted by Mr. Hassler 
jind by yonr committee. The u umber of coutracts awarded was 202. 

Thebusioeas of the Government warehouse at New York from July 1, 1888, to De- 
cember 31, 1888, was as follows : 

Number of packages of assorted mercbaodise shipped, 31,271; weight of said mer- 
chandise, 4,4rw,161 ponnds. 

Tbe shipments from vnrione poiota in tbe West thus far reported were; Packages, 
45.000: weight, 4,588,847 pounds. 

To these are to he added tbe nuniber and weight of additional packages still to be 
reported by E. L. Cooper, Inspector; Packages 8,000 ; weiglitj 1,000,000 pounds. 

Tbe special assistance of your committee in the inspection of blankets was re- 
quested by tbe Hon. John H. Oherly, who succeeded Hon. J. D. C. Atkins as Com- 
missiouerof Indian Affairs, and was given. Subse<nientlytbB Secretary of the Interior 
referred tbe matter of the inspection of blankets to the entire Board of Indian Uom- 
missionirj, who considered and reported upon it aodwhoseaotion will be found atattd 
in tbe reuords of tbe Board. 

Wm. McMicharl, 

Chairmatt. 
Oeneral Clihtos B. Fisk, 

Chairman Board of Indian Cnmmiasionei I. 
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REPORT OF WILLIAM H. irjLDBT. 

Adbias, March 27, 188d. 

Vkak Gicnkieai. VVillTTl.E^KY : I iirriTtd hnmefrom Culiforaiaou Friday last after 
nearly two niuutlis apeut very pleasantly in that State. 

IJuriDg my stay in San Dieso I net Fr. A.. D. Ultach, who bas been tlie head of the 
Kouiau Catholic iaatituion oi Sao Die);o fur the paet tweuty-foiir yeam. He tuld me 
luuuh of Helen Hunt Jackson iitid of het visile to the misBions. He gave her inncb 
infonnalion, lurnishuil niaiiy statisticA, andojieiied th» records for ber inKpection, and 
beaidcB told her uinii.v things aCtPrwardit incnriioratxd in her " Kamiinu." On invita- 
tion I mieovcr wilh bim lo iLeNonb Sun Dit-go industrial bonrditiK school for the 
MisElou IndiaiiK,Hilnut«<lec)nie6jnileiidLaiunt from the city. I nils asked to insect the 
inntilnliou and visit the school clasHts, whii'h I took pleasnve in doini;. The institu- 
tion ia in charge of a lady superior and sixlere. > The various dopartmenle sremfd 
to be wt'Il Bpfoiutpd and cleanly. The wholure are tangbt in two separate achool- 
rooms and ara graded iu four cliifses. Tliero wore twout j-seveu male and twenty- 
eight female pupils iu attendanee, many of them liHjrLI, and alt doiug fairly well in 
their studies, AH were cleanly in appearance uud dress and each appeared to be 
well fed anil cared for. I am impressed that good and faitlifut work is licing done, 
uud excellent progress iu learning '<j these Indian children is apparent. 

Under the contract with the United States Indian Department, I learn that this 
mission liaa seveuty-live Indian children and receives 31 c«ut8 per day for clotbing, 
b^ard, and tuition of each child. 

While in San Diego 1 received a call from Col. Joseph W. Preston, United States 
Indian ageutfor conaoliduted mission Tute River aud Ynma Indians. From biml 
was Klad to learn of the recent decision of California superior court io case of 
Byrne fs.Alas et al., favorable to the uiuch-abnsed and hrng'Suffering Mission In- 
diana, aud confirming their titles to the Pneblo lands, so far as occnpied by them, 
and that their title autetlates the succession to the United States, etc., of all which 
I presume yon have ere this been advised. 

Colonel Preston some weeks ago effected an amicahle settlement and adjastment 
with the Sao Diego Fiume Company, who were constructing tbeii big flume through 
the Capitan Grand Indian Beservaiion, between San Diego and Julian. The con- 
Htrnctiou and maintenance of the work as agreed upon will cause no damage to the 
Indians' interrslK. The flnnie company guaranties tofnmish the Indiniis with an 
ample supply of ivatt'r and convenient facilities for obtaining it from the flnuie. The 
agreeni(>iit would xci-m to protect the Government and the Indians in all theirrights. 

I Jfsrui^d from Agent Pi-estonlhateilncational matters were r|Dite unsatisfactory at 
the Tule Bivir Iniliiiu reservallon, and that uo schools had been iu operation Ibere 
for the past four yfars. but that he hoped soon to secure a teacbPr and b.ive a school 
in pniccei'. 1 nfit-rward, by chance, li-arned that a petition was being circulated in 
Tulare County for iheren^oval of these Indians, and I decided tostopott' at Tnlaie 
on luy way northward, and drive out and visit that reservation. I did so, arriving 
ibere on the lltb instant after a delightful drive of some 45 or bO miles, and remain- 
ing over there until the following day. The reservation comprises some 34,000 acres 
uf rough, broken, mountainous laud, situated something more than 2,t<D0feet above 
Hea level and watered by the south fork of the Tula Hiver. It is the abode of 136 
Indians, 26 of whom are of school age. They wear citizens' dress, are civilized and 
peaceable. They make their own living by raising fruits, melons, and grain in a 
small way, and by working a portion of the year at shearing sheep and as herders 
of stock for the whites. Some white persons in Tulare County seem t« be scheming 
lor a transfer of these Indians to some other locality, near Banning, I am informed, 
and a petition is being circulated for signatures askiug for such removal. 

Such removal I am satisfied would be attended with exceeding injustice to the In- 
dians, and would also be an unwise proceodiit);. Mr. Anderson informed mo that 
Honie of this reservation land is well adapted to fruit raising and vine culture, and 
that preparations had been made for setting out many acres of frnit trees this season, 
the Indians having become <|nite intpresteit iu the proposed work, but having been 
informed of the cRorts iu progress to force them from their homes tbey have lost heart 
and aio now not co-operating In that direction. It in very unforlunate. and it seems 
to me they ought to have some authoritative assurance that tbi'y will not be removed * 

* This matter was referred to the honorable Ci iiissioner of lodinii Affairs, and he 

atoi " " " .- - 
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I II ml erst ami that severnl lertges of gold nnd hivm bearing quartz have already beeu 
diHCOTered in tbe bills of tbis reBervutioii. Mncb of tbo Lilly and muimtaiiioiis por- 
ttous of tbeir land I uQderHtaad to be well adaptnd to stock- f^azinf;. 

It is Had to K" amoiiR tbeite Indian people and And m> raany of their numlier untaught 
and in igtiorauce. Scarcely nnj of the childnu under eighteen years of n^-c can either 
ivad or write. I trust the eifort now being maile to procure a, tesober ami eatablish 
a KCbool maybe iiouiediately bncceBufnl. It is lanifutnble ih.it the s[:bnul bus so long 



ICEPOHT OF E. WIIITTLKSEY AND ALUEllT K. SillLET. 

Board of Isdian Commissioxkiis, 

WasHngtoii, D. C, MarchM, 1883. 

Silt: Pursunut to your request, we have visited the Indian ecbool at [{ainptont 
Va., and liave made a careful investigation of its condition and m an age men t, giving 
Hpecial attention to the " discipline, diet, and health of tbe students," as upon these 
points tbe institution has been subjected to some couipluint and criticism. Hampton 
is ao noli known that we need not describe its situation, its substantial and convS' 
nient buildings and its mills and workshops supplied with the best niacbiuery and 
facilities for productive industrial training. Nor need we report upon the instruction 
};iveit in tbe scbool-ruoms. The uniform testiraony of hundreds of visitors is that a 
more accompli abe<l, earnest, zealous corps of teachers can not be found in any insti- 
tulion. The whole spirit of tbe sdhool is bright, cheerful, and enthusiastic, and tbe 
moral and religious tone is as full and strong as the iutellectual. 

Some complaints and criticism have been made in respect to disci pliuii and health, 
as affected by climate and diet. 

DISCIPLISE. 

With the coneial military discipline of the scbool no fanlt is found. Tbe only <n>- 
Jectionabla feature of it is the nso of a small room under the office as a gnanl-Uonse 
for the punishment of refractory students. This room was complained of as " a dis- 
grace to civilization," and declared to be "certainly a fearfnl place of punishment." 
We examined it nnd measni'cd it aecurately. It contains ii47 cubic feet, HI cubic feet 
more than a state-room on a Potomac steamer, which we also measnred, and which is 
regarded assnfficieutly capacious for two persons. It is dry and warm and clean, but 
iheVFUIilBtion of it was defective. Tbat having been remedied, the room can not 
with justice be described as "a disgrace to civilization," or "a fearful place of pun- 
ishment," OT an unsuitable place for the onnliiioment of Obdurate offenders, even be- 
fore this improved ventilation. In confirmation of our own opinion, and of greatei' 
vHlaH,weliave tbe judgment of an cxperiKncedand capable medical officer, as follows: 

FoBT Monroe, Va., 

Februarg 4, \&^. 
Hear Sir ; In compliance with your retjueat, I have made acarefnl examination of 
the room in tho administration building of tho Hampton Institute used as a place for 
(he temporary Holitary couJinomeut of refractory Indian pupils, and I desire to state 
that I found it to be a warm dry room with about 250 feet, cubic, of air space and 
Huflicientl; ventilated by means of anger holes in the transom, fi'ame, and door, and 
also open Joints between tbe frame and brick work of the watts. 

The system of ventilation might be improved, but the room can not be referred to 
as a "disgrace to civilization, or ns a fearful place of punishment," since it compares 
favorably with many places of like characrei' and for similar purposes which I have 
inspected. 

Very respectfnllv, 

Geo. If. ToRMEY. 
Aaaistani Sargenn, IT. S. Arraj/. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Hampton Inatiinte, Hauiptoit, Va. 

The resident physician, Dr. Waldron, testified that tliough she objected to the "office 
guard-house" as wanting ventilation, she had found no one's health injured by 
confincmeit therein. 
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fear, b; (be breaking up of all Eaatem Indian BchoDls. The time foi that ia not yet. 
Macb work remains to be done by both Hampton and Carlisle, and we hope both wilt 
be continued and liberally sastained. 

E. Whittleskt. 
Albert K. Smilkt. 
Hon. CusTON B. FiSK, 

CAati-nian. 



REPORTS OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

The expenditures by religions aooieties daring the last year for Indian 

«dDcatiou are as follows (special gifts to Carlisle, Hampton, and other schools 
inolnded) ; 

Baptist Home Missionary Society $10,440. S.1 

Southern Baptist Missionary Sooietv 10.778. 95 

Bureau af Catholic Missions (last report) 115,000.00 



Congtegationa! Missionary Association a0,780.31 

Methodist Mission Board (South) 12,l!*6.9fi 

Mennonito Mission Boai-d 5,500.00 

Friends, orthodox 14,752.52 

Presbyterian Home Mission Board 119,515.6.1 

Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board 25,630,72 

Presbyterian SontUeru Mission Board 7,301.55 

Protestant Episcopal Mission Board 39,056.01 

Unitarinn Mission Board 7,295.12 

Indian Rights Association 11,518.04 

Women's National Indian Assoeialion : . 7,975.67 



AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE INDIANS. 

The society maintains three schools for the Indians in the Indian Territory. TLe 
reporteil attendance has been 232. The leading institntton is tbe Indian University, 
near Muscogee. It is located conspicnonsly, has the finest school building la that 

fart of the Territory, and ia second to none in its faculty and in its eduoatiooal work. 
t has enrolled 86 students, who represent tbe leading nations and trilMS of tbe Ter- 
ritory. Nine are preparing for the ministry. Tha religions interest in the school bas 
been very marked, several naving been converted and 6 baptized, among (hem a son 
4>f Rev. John Jumper, an ex-chief of the Seniinoles. 

The school at Tahleqaab, on oar mission premises, has been well attended. It is for 
primary ii)struction«nd preparatory t« tbe university, to which some of its ailvanced 
students have already gone. Its usefnlnesB would be greatly increased by a building 
for dormitory and a boarding departnient, at an expense of about SI, 500. 

The third school, an entirely new enterprise for the society is at Sa-sak-wa, in the 
Seminole Nation. Earnest petitions from prominent men and brethren among tbe 
Semjnoiesfor the appoint meut of teachers to this school, wbicbfortwo or three years 
tad been conducted under other auspices, were favorably considered, and in Decem- 
ber Rev. W. P. Blake assumed charge thereof under tbe auspices of the society. It 
is a boarding-school for girls, whose espenaes are met by an appropriation from the 
educational funds of the nation. For years a Baptist church lias been maintained 
«mong the Seminoles without assistance from any society. 

A fonrth school at Atoka is under consideration. Tbe property and tbeschoolnow 
in operation are to be transferred to tbe society upon the assumption by the latter of 
a comparatively small amount due on the building. This will be mainly self-snpport- 
ing. All will be tributary to the university. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE IKDIANS. 

Your committee on tbe Indisus have found the review of the year's work exceed- 
ingly pleasant and iuspirlng. Nothing has occurred to seriously interfere with the 
industrial pursuits and progress, as a wliote, of the partially civilixed Indians. The 
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laT^o and iocreaBlDg liixly of such ate making commenilalile progresB^towHrd self-anp- 
port. The Initiau coin niiasinn erg report " tbey hare more land under cnltivatiOD tban 
heretofore, a3,0U0 acres of new land liaving been liroken last year. They have more 
and better dwellings, l,20(j new houses having been erected by themselvea. They 
have more agricultiiral tools anil machines, some of them parchaaed of their farm 
products. Their stock has increaied in number aad improved iu quality, and is bet- 
ter protected and cared for." 

Outside the live civilizejl tribes, 17,04fi honse* are occupied, 1,674 of which wem 
buiit lost year; 14,333 scholars are in schools; 19,816 of the inhabitants can read. 

These ore some of the results of labor already eipended in their behalf, and are a 
significant intimatiou of what the possibilities are auoog this long abused and neg- 
lected people. 

Duriug the year progress bas beeu made iu leKislation favorable to Indians. Tbo 
laud in severalty bill became a law on the 8th of February, 1887, and is generally au- 
cepted as a decided step in advance. "It atfords to him (tlie Indian) the oppor- 
tunity lo make for himself and his family a home, and to live among his equals a 
manly and iudependont life. IC offers to him the protection of law and all rights and 
privileges and imiuuaitiesof citi/enship." Whatever adjustment* may be necessary 
later to the practical benefits sought m this bill, it must bo conceded us a strong 
movement in the right direction. 

Your committee is glfld to report the passage by the Sunato of a bill making the 
cducatiou of Indian cljildreu compulsory. We trust it may speedily bttcome a taw. 
We note with sntisfaotion the vigorous endeavor of the Executive to protect the mis- 
sion Indiana in southern California. , 

How largely publio sentiment has iufluenced legislation in behalf of the Indians 
may be inferred from the fact that in 1877 the Qovernment expended for their educa- 
tion (209,3:17, and in 1687 il,lfi&,Oii^. Denominational gifts havo during Ihesume 
time iuoreased from £70,114 to $304,1114. These are si^aificont and hopeful stiitislic^. 

In that portion of Christian work which has fallen to us as Baptists, it has hcen u 
year of steady progress. Statistics just iit hand from our genttiai missionary . Rev. 
Daniel Kogeni, for the Territory, are as follows: Churches, llSi; ordained uiiuisterN. 
137; members, H,:(OI); baptisms last year, 536. We note with great satisfaciiou that 
a nnmber of native ministers are being supported, in part or entirely, by their own 
oharohes. Oneof the most hopeful iudicationaof the intellectual anil spiritual de- 
velopment of the chnrches is found in the organization of the missionary convention 
of the Indian Territory, which is putting forth special efforts for the evangelization 
of the wild tribes, having appointed and sustained some missionaries among thesn. 

The progress in our educational work is substantial. The Indian Uni versify, near 
MuBongee, has 83 students iu attendance, of whom !t are prapariug for the ministry ; 
12 have been converted during the year. To this university we look for large and 
helpful iuHuence throughoat the Territory, and especially in providing a more intel- 
ligent ministry for the churches and competent Christian teachers for rhe schools. 

The Seminole Academy, n school for girls at Sa-sak-wa, iu the Seminole Nation, has 
been taken up by the society, and promises great usefulness. 

The Cherokee Academy at Tahlequah has 115 pupils, and a Viwwl men's twliofil 
aiDoug the Creeks has fifty students. We 
oaght to be vigorously sustained, and as rg 
among the more destitute tribes. 

We would also call your attention to the Indians in our eastern reservation, where 
religious work han formerly beeu done and is now greatly nee<led. The ssd moral 
and religious condition of these remnants of tribes is an index ot the difficulty nf the 
work we have in hand. They need especi.;lly the establishment of Christian board- 
ing schools. The expense for ancb schools ought to he borne in part by the General 
Government. If this could be realized, the society might establish such schouls its 
ma^ be needed and are not otherwise provided by other drnoini nations. 

Ill conclusion, your committee, aftor a review of the year, are impressed with the 
wisdom which has characterized the snciely's administration of affairs in the general 
missionary and educational work of the Territory. Our churches are increasing in 
numbers, Bpiritnality,aiidinl«lligeuce; onr schools are well located and offlcered, aud 
although in their infancy, give promise of wide and iucreasiug inQuenoe for good ; 
while the successes of pntt labor oprn the graoder possibilities for the future. It 
needs hnj: the generous liberality of the Kaptists of the United States to make this 
work an abiding aud increasing success. 

S. H. GlEEK.VF., 

Chairman. 

Missionaries lo Indians If* 

Schools, boarding - -. 3 

Pupils 232 

Sunday schools 37 

Scholars W3 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST HOME MISSION BOARD. 



Tbe n'ork of Iodk years among tlie lodians has resulted in tbe ev angel izatioD of 
iiiauy of these people. There is amoDg tliefive civilized tribes an average of one Bap- 
tist cbiircli for ever; tboDsaud Indiana. Bat these cburchea have been bnt poortj 
developed in tbe practical duties of CbrlRttan life. Only witbin tbe last few years 
have any well-con a id ered efforta been made in tbis direction. Now Ibey are making 
commendable progress. The Baptist cbnrches in tbe Creek Nation are supporting a 
iiiisaionary among tbemaelvea and are aiding in the support of one among the wild 

Tbe Choctawaare atriiKglingtoestabliabaschool at Atoka, where young men stndj- 
int: for the miuistry and others may be tsught. 

The LOTeriug acboot among tbe Creeka waa perhaps never more proaperoila than it 
now is under tbeanperinteudence of Brother James 0. Wright. 

Our obligations to tbe Indians will never ceaao ao long as we hold the rich bHritn;;e 
froM irblck they have been ho ruthlessly driveu, nor ao long aa they need our help in 
reaubJQ^ the better laud. The dangers now darkening around tbem threat«D tbelr 
extiuctiun and admonish us that whatever we do f^r them moat be done quickly. 

Tbe hoiird is endeavoring by n Cbriatlau edncation to prepare as many of tbem as 
possible fiir tiie evil day. 

TheiiiissionH, years ago nudertakcn to tbe civilized tribes in tbe Indian Territory, 
have resulted in tbe formation of uunieroua ohurcbea, ao that to-day the uuiulier of 
Baptists aniou;r these ludiana ia relatively as large, perbapH, aaaniong tbe wbite peo- 
ple of the South ; but the dillicultiea iu tbe way of making these chutohes self-sustain- 
ing bavelieen ;;rcaC, aud the lesson of Be]f-de|>endence has been poorly learned by the 
ludiau. The work, however, of Chriatiau education of the young, more recently un- 
dertaken, ia more promising. By means of the Levering manual labor school, now of 
over 150 pupils, boys aud girls, supported joinily by tbia board aud by appropriations 
from tbe Creek Nation, a work ia being done which will result, it is believed, iu seud- 
iuK back to tbejc homes active aud earnest Christian workers through whom life and 
<inergy will be imparted to these hitherto inefficieut churches. For the sake of the 
Indian, ns well as for tbemaelvea, there is alao nee<l for miaatonaries to the adventur- 
ous auil demnrulizcd while population settling rapidly among these people, and this 
demnnd is being uiet in part by tbe Home Mission Board and State boards uf Arkan- 
sas and Texas. 



AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 



The people of America are determined to press the Indiau problem to a speedy aolu- 
lion. Provision has been made for giving lands in severalty, and tbe next in^at 
movement should be to induce the Government to provide secular education, and tbe 
cburcbea to furnish religions iuatruct ion to all tbe ludiana. Tbe American Miaaionary 
ASBociation, [luring tbe year, has responded to this new impulse by enlarging ita 
work — in the opening of new stations, in tbe erection of uew buildings, and iu the 
appoiutment of more missionaries and teachers. 

At tbe Sautee Agency, Nebr., onr oldest mission station and school has had 
marked prosperity in its normal, theological, and tudustrlal departmenia, and, better 
than all, in a deep and wide-spread religious interest that has- pervaded the school 
and the church, Tbe new building, named Whitne.v Hall — from ila giver— baa been 
erected, aliording accommodations for twenty-two of the larger and more advanced 
iiupila, and furnishing rooms for the treasurer's family. A lilwral gift from Mrs. 
Ilenry Perkins, of Hartford, Conn., provides, for tile present at least, for the running 
expenses of tbe Boys' Hall, and, in appreciation of the gift, and of tbe interest in the 
scliool which tbe gift implies, the building will hereafter be called Perkins Hall. 

At Oabe, Dak., on the beantiful Peoria bottom, botb the school and church hare 
prospered. Tbe school is crowded to its utmost capacity and a greater number of 
pupils has been granted in the contract with tbe Governnient. A new building is 
urgently called for. The closing esercises of the school were attended by a pictur- 
eaque group of three or four hn'iiilred Indians, who were eucninped around the sta- 
tion. Some of these came 13.1 miles to attend tiio exercises. 

One marked feature iu the enlargement of tbe work has been the opening of two 

eat Rosebud Agency, tbe other located ut Fort Yates, near 
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the juQctlou of (be Grand River with the Miswnri. The new missiun-houBe bos been 
huilt, and b; the ai<) of epecial gifts from beuevoleut frieads at the East a commodi- 
ouH buildlnK ha« been erected for a hospital. 

A pecaliar and very interesting feature uf our Indian work ia the ont stationH, lo- 
cated remote from the central Htatione. These Btatinus, nambering tweDtf-one, have 
been biitdered and aleo enlarged during the pant year. The hindrance civme from the 
interference of the Government. In its well intended zeal for the introduction of the 
English language, it surpnaaed tbe liiaite which oi[ierieuce hail fixed, by teqnirlng 
that the vernacular .tbnuld not be taught, nor even qpoken, iu any Indian <icboolB ou 
the niuTvatioD, including these misHion stntions, which were wholly sustained by 
Itenevolent funds. Under this ruling, thirleuu stations were olouBd from September 
to January. But the rem onst ranees coming from almost every denomination of 
Cbristians in tbe land induced tbe Ooverniiieut to modify its orders, and tbx Hcbools 
have all been re-opened. 

Some nuw buildings have been erected on this part of the ftehl — a new house for 
dwelling and school on the Graud River, and u cheap strncture at the Cheyenne 
River AifBucy, in which religions services are held at tlie times for the disbnrsemeuts 
of the rations, when large numbersof the Indians assemble aod remain for many days. 
A new impnise bas beeu given to this uut-statiou wutk by contributions received at 
one of the missionary meetings iu Nurtlitield. Msml Four new stations were pro- 
vided for at that time by tbe contribution of 51(W for n buildius at each station, and 
$300 for the support of the teacher. One was the gift of Mr. Miioily, another of Mr. 
Sankey, whose names these two stations will bear. 

Fort Bertbold, in the northern part of Dukotn, has authorization from tbe Govern- 
meut for a la r)>er number of pupils under coutraot than last year. But our exigen- 
cies require fur this only a few and inexpensive repairs and additions to be made 
on tbe buildings. 

Tbe Skokomish mission contloues its stable progress. The missionary, Rev. Myron 
Eells, has been tempted during tbe past .year by several calls to enter more lucrative 
fields of service, but his attachmeut to tbe nork, begnn by his most honored father 
and continned by himself, is so great that he prefers to remain with his people and 
to aid them in their progress iu civil and Christian life. 

The Indian school at Santa F^, N. Mei., has had some changes, but the arrangement 
between tbe association and the trustees is continued, and the school, anuer tlin 
charge of Prof. Elmore Chase, maintains its useful service in the training of the chil- 
^~n of tbe Apaches, one uf the most hopefnl aod promising tribes of Indians on the 



[From MIsa M. C. Cjlllns.l 

What are we £otDgtodoT This is the qnestion coming to us coutiunally. Tbe 
American MiHsiou Association doubtless is in a happy mood and smiling condition, 
now that it has strengthened onr forces by two new meu—one. Rev. Mr. Cross, 300 
miles below here, and one, Rev. Mr. Reed, 3'i miles l^m here at the agency. It is a 
good thing — a great deal better than not to have sent any one. But now, think of 
It : An agency containing (!,00O souls, scattered in villages of from 20 to 50 families 
in a village, and the setilemenls from 6 to 10 miles apart. 

Ibaveuowgiven twelve years to this work. 1 have seen wonderful changes. I have 
seen men with paint«d faces and feathers fotlowlug tbe leader on to darkness and 
death. I have seen tbe s,ime men, clothed and in their right minds, Bt.aDding before a 
heathen andieuce of ibeir own people, and I hoard one say, only last week : " Men 
and brethren, yon know me as a man fierce in war — a man whose hands arn stained 
with blood — a man be.iring many wonuils. My body still bears the marks, but Christ 
has maile me whole. I am another man. My body is the same, but my heart is new. 
My soul is clean ; my will has changed; I think differently. The Gospel has renewed 
mo." It was one of the grandest pleas for the Gospel I ever beard. O! will yon not 
empty your gobi and your silver into tbe treasury I Will yon not advance and take 
every pi'st as fast as ready to surrender I Let us gnard these people with a great 

don 



"This land which lies about ns was once the property of my people; yon have now 
poesessiou of it and have made yourselves homes antl are rearing your families on the 
land which fun nerly belonged to my forefathers. I have no complaint to make of 
this fact, for it is perhaps better ih it is. Our desire is tobocomelike the white man; 
to learn to cultivate the laud and to make a living from it; to learn to read and to 
17246 I O ^ 
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write knd to traiiBact boaincss; to lesrn the prtDcipleg of )C"TerDinent and become, 
oitizens; to acquire title to Ifil) acres for each member of our tribe. We bave faith 
in the Great Suirit and in the Great Father at Washington, and believe that io time 
your people nrill teach mypi-nple to belike yim; the Negro's skin Is darker than oara, 
and joa liave made a man of bim; weaskUie GovemnieDttodoaBtheeameJastioe." 



We are in the midst of ibe cIoHing exercises of school for the j-ear past. Some three 
or four bnndred Indians, chiefly relatives of pupils, ant now encamped about UB. 
These have come Mime as far as 90 miles, and some few 1^5 njiles, to attend the ex- 
ercises and take their children borne. 

Nnmber of Indian schools 18 

Nnmberof instructors 50 

Normal stndentB 10 

Grammar stiidpnts 43 

Intermediate students 108 

Primary pupils 419 



Total nuuibi-r of pupils , 



PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH DOMESTIC 

The whole missionary district of South Dakota 
tration into two denuerieti, known respectively as 
and the East*m 'Deanery. 

The Niobrara Deanery includes all the Indian reservations witbin thejiiriadiotion 
of Sonti] Daliota, and all Indian missions witbin it, wherever situated; in other words, 
the Indian field. 

Tbe Indians receive tbe mission with open arms and give to support it 
according to their ability, but tbal ability is small. 



i/iobrara Deantrg. — Sisseton Rasecve, St. John Baptist's Cbapel, 17 ; St. Mary's, 12 ; 
St. James's station, 12 ; Cbevenne River UeseTve, St. John's Chapel, '£i ; St. Andrew's 
station, 7; St, Stephen's, 8; St. Paul's, 10; Emmanuel, 17; Calvary, 14; Ascension, 
10 ; Standing Rock Reserve, St. Elizabeth's, 17 ; Pine Ridee Reserve, Holy Cross, 2 ; 
Lrower Brulfi Reserve, St. Alban's, 4 ; Rosebud Reserve, Chnrch of Jesus, 4 ; Sautee 
Reserve, Chapel of Our Blessed Redeemer, C ; Chapel of Our Most Merciful Saviour, 
18; Cbapel of the Holv Faith, 11 ; Yankton Reserve, Cburch of the Holy Fellowship, 
20; Cbapel of the Holy Name, fi ; Chapel of St. Philip the Deacon, 6; total, *i4, 

NEW CHUKCHB8. 

Tbe year has been rich in enterprises of this kind. First, on tbe Cheyenne River 
Reserve, a oommodiona chnrch erectetl hy the Indian's Hope, of Philadelphia, and 
known as St. John's William Welsh Memorial Churoh, takes the place of tbe tiny 
structure originally put up to aouomnindat« tbe little settlement around St. John's 
Bchool. 

A ft'iend who has often stood hy me in time of need has given a, cbapel, to be 
known as Emmanuel, to the faithful people in White Horse's settlement. 

The Indian women of St. Andrew's station handed me, tbroueh tbeir oblef, Charger, 
$30 last September, begging me to secure tbem a cbapel, and this I have been ableto 
do throngb tbe generous help of tbe Connecticut Branch of tbe Womau's Auxiliary 
and of other friends. The young ladies of St. Timothy's Hall, Catonsville, Md., and 
the Suuday-scbool of St. Mark's, New Britain, Conn., and other friends, have pro- 
vided a chapel for Calvary station. Swift Bird's settlement. 

Pina Ridge Betene. — A cbapel is being erected for St. Peter's station out of a gift 
bestowed by Mrs. J. J. Astor before her lamented death, and tbe Woman's AuKiliary 
of Chicago have undertaken topnt up a cbapel for the people of Porcupine Tail Creek 
as a memorial of their Iat« president— a faitbfnl friend of the Indians — Mrs. W. H. 
Tibbert. 
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fiowbud Seterva. — The Woman'g National Indian AsHooiation nobly nndertook to 
open op a new field in this ceserTe on Corn Creek, and to farnish means to pat np a 
neat ohapel and dwelling under one roof and to provide the salary of the deooon in 
charge Tot one year. This they have done and now have generonaly traDBfeired the 
property to the mission. 

BO ARDiMa.«c atiOLS. 

St. Fanl's, St. Mary's, St. John's and Hope schools have alt been carried on with 
their usual order, during the pHHt year — the only exception to their wonted health 
being an epidemic «f a diphtberitio type whiob threatened St. Mary's and rendered 
it odvlHable to dismiss the children to their homes a month before the time of the 

St. John't School. — A new bnilding, to be known as the St. John's William Welsh 
Memorial School, is uow going up for this institution, which has suffered much ttom 
want of a suitable structare, 

Hope School. — Miss Howes withdrew from the charge of Hope School at the close of 
December after rendering for three years services nf the highest value. She left the 
school in the best possible condition. The Kev. W. J. Wicks sncteeded her, and the 
institution has maintained under him its high character. 

The average number at St. Paul's has been 40 ; St. Mary's, 44 ; St. John's, 38 ; Hope 
School, 36. 

St. PauVi Boarding-achool i_boya), Tanklon Beserve. — Mrs. Jane F. Johnstone, prin- 

St. Marg'» Boarding-achool {giria and boys), Rosebud Ee/erve. — Mr. A. Heys, princi- 
pal ; Mins Mary S. Frauds, teacher. 

SI. John's Boardin/i-achool (girU), Cheyenne River Re»erce. — Mr. J. Fitch Kinney, 
principal ; Mrs. J. Fitch Kinney, house mother. 

Hope SohooHgirla and boys), Springfield. — Rev, W. J. Wicks, principal ; Miss Maud 
Knigbt, teacher; Miss Uallv, teacher. 

St. John's William Welsh Memorial Boarding-sekoot. — There has been in care of the 
local treasurer in Philadelphia, to whom the fund was originally committed, a sum of 
money given fur the erection of a memorial to the late William Welsh by those who 
know that to him, more than to any uue man, the Niobrara mission owes its exist- 
ence. This fund is uow being used in the erection of a llue building tu replace the 
wretched building iu which St. John's School bos been conducted. The new sCnict- 
nreis to be kuowu as St. John's William Welsh Memorial School. Near by is the 
new church built by the Indian Hope, of Philadelphia, to be known as St. John's 
William Welsh Memorial Church. On my visit there last May I found it well an'* 
sabetantially bnilt, under the careful superintendence of the Kev. Mr. llandford, and 
hod the iiteaeure of holding an opening service in it in the presence of a packed con- 
gregation of delighted and admiring Indians. 

I cordially thnuk the board of managers for their generous care of the work com- 
mitted tu my episcopal charge, and I commend iC to the blessing of Almighty Qod. 

William H. Hare, 
Missionarg Bishop of South Dakota. 



THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (ORTHODOX). 

The past year has been one ol* qalet work, with some gain in the number of sta- 
tions at which religious meetings are held and in the Indian membetship. There have 
been three boarding-schools oondncted by the society and ten day schools. The 
boarding-schools have bod an enrollment of 161 pupils, and the day schools of 373 ; 
total, 5^. The average attendance of the day schools for Twelfthmunth, 1888, was 
79 per cent. Six pupils have been received into tlie bouse of a missionary to enable 
them to attend a day school. 

Tnnesassa Boarding-school, Cattaraugus County, N. Y., on the Alleghany Reserva- 
tion of the Seneca Indians, has bitil further additions made to its buildings during the 
past year. It has a good farm of 500 acres, very well onUivatHd, upon which the boys 
can see carried on the raising of good stock, with the production of all suitable crops. 
The boys are trained tu some extent iufarm work, aud the farming of theSenecBs has 
improved of late years. Tbe girls are taught liouaework and show aptitnde for it, so 
that many of those educated in tbescbool have very neat, comfortable homes. There 
is some gain in the moral as welt as la the industrial state of the people, and were it 
not for the facility with which Ehey procure ardent spirits in some of the towns ad- 
jacent to their reserves their progress in civilized living would be steady. - 

Theschnol is a graded one, and well taught. Its influence, and that of those in charge 
of it, apon tbe moral, industrial, and religious welfare of the people is decided. 
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Theachool is wholly Hupported b; private funds supplied by Friends of Philadelpbis 
and Us viciDity. 

White's Institnte, near Wabash, Ind,, oontiones its gooA work. Upon its fertile 
and well-drained farm of 7til) acres stand boilditlKS kept in excellent order and re- 
pair, and well adapted to their pnrpose. Cattle, horses, shttep, swine, ponltry, and 
bees are raised ou the farm ; and crops of Rrain, grass, sorghniu, and vegetables are 
grown. The school has had an enrollment of 8I>~— boys :i4, girls 51. The boys take an 
active part in farm work, and become skilled in all the haodicraft of that occnpation. 
Moreover, tbey are taught the nse of money, the art of buying and selling, and be- 
come fitted in some cases not only lo do the nsual lalior of a farmer, bat to carry on 
agricQltnre for themselves. A carpenter shop, blacksiniih shop, and saddler shop, 
permit inetmction to be given in the coirespoiidinfr trades. The girls learn all the 
Dsnal household arts, and also dairy work. Ptipils have been langbt trades as fol- 
lows: Blacksmithing, 3; carpentering, 5; shoe andbanipss m^tidinKt •^; broom-mak- 
iog, 2 ; hoose-pBinting, 2 ; dress- m ak i n g, :!7. The Bcbool hns bad three teacbers who 
have bad expeneniie with Indians; it has been well graded, aud the pupilsbavemode 
aolid progress. Allthepnyils write tetters frequently, at stated times, Hndtboeenbo 
remain the fnll term of three years acquire a useful coiumaud of tbe English langaage, 
sometimes a surprisingly good knowledge of it^ 

The pnpils are laught good manners, to bo self respecting and courteous, and nndsr 
instruction by word and esauiple a large proportion uf them become practical Cbris- 

The training-school for the Eastern Cherokees has had 40 pupils — 20of each sex. It 
has been oiider the management of a capable and devoted Bii]>erin ten dent and of skill- 
fill teachers. The boys are taught farm work, the girls the arts of household manage- 
ment. The society hassiipplieii means for buildings and other objects, but the greater 
part of the expense has been borne by tbe school funds of tbe Indians, This school 
and the five-day schools for the same Indians have beea of manifest benefit to tbe 
people. In all of them there is careful sob o»l Instruction, with attention to the devel- 
opment of religious character and a titness for the varions dnties of life. The dav- 
scbools have had an enrollment of about 'i60 pupils. They command the confideuoe 
andsnpportof the adult members of tbe band. 

The remaining day-sobools are at Blue Jacket, Skiatook, on the Scupca Reserve, 
and amoDu the lowas, all in the eastern part of the Indian Territory. They are con- 
nected with mission stations, and are doing good work. Two new scbool-honses have 
jnst been finished, one at Skiatook and the other at the Iowa station. 

The Qnapaw United (jtates boarding-school has been under the management of a 
superintendent and matron, who are members of the Society of Friends, and some aid 
has been eitentled to it. 

UEBTINGS AND MEMBERS. 

There are seven congregations in the Qaapaw Agency, in the northeastoru part of 
the Indian Territory, and three in the Cherokee country that lies between tbe Qua- 
paw and the Osage Agency boundaries. There are two congregations within the lim- 
its of the Sac and Fox Agency, oue at Shawneetown and one at the Iowa station. 
The Mexican Kiokapoos continue tJ3 receive frequent visits from the missionaries, bat 
it has not yet been found possible to induce them to permit their children to enter 
schools. 

The total membershipof the meetings is 333, again for the year of 46 over all losses. 
There have been thirty-one ijersons eugaged in the educational work, aud seven men, 
with their wives, more specially occupied with religious instruction. Besides the 
two school -houses bnilt durlLg the year there has been one meeting-house erected. 
The total expenditures, so far as known, are f 14,752.52, of which SIO.IKK) was applied 
to edn cation. 

Respectfnlly submitted, 

Jambs E. Rkoai>b. 
. BuYM Mawk, Pa., June 25, 1SB9. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETi:<0 OF FRIENDS. 

The standing committee having in charge the interest of tbe Indian tribes formerly 
under the care of this Yearly Meeting, produced tbe following report, which, upon 
being read, met with the full approval of the meetintr, and the committee is encour- 
aged to embrace any opportunity for further service iu this interesting field of labor: 
3b Baltimore Feorlv Meeting of Friend* .■ 

The committee on Indian affairs has, during tbe past year, given attention to the 
subject under their care, and has endeavored to close in with such opportunities for 
usefulness as have been presented. 
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We Bud, however, that the field of philanthropic labor in thin canne bj the Society 
of Frienda is narrowing year by year. There are several reaaona for thia. Oiib is that 
other reiigloDB detiomiaatioos have noue into the work ao liirjcely and have had such 
abundant means, that they have in a iiieaenre crowded out those who have not been 
able to brinj[ such facilities to bear. Another reason ia that those Indians in whom 
we have been especially intareatcd and for whom we bavo been working more parti- 
cularly are thetilHClves very nearly self- supporting, and so almost beyond the need 
of oulaide help. 

There is no ground for diacouragement in this ontlnok. except in thn fact that the 
Society of Friends is perhaps not contributing its full quota of nsefnlness in a cause 
wherein it has been a pioneer. Hut the work ia going on and great good is beiu); 
done the Indians by the difi'erent reti;j;iouB denominations engaged in It. 

We think that the Indian question has n-aobed that point where it is aafe to as- 
anme that there in now no danger of the Indian degenerating, but, on the contrary, 
under snob inlinences as at pieaent aarronnd him he mast advance. 

Aa wiia intimated in our lost report, an effort was made by thia committee to nnite 
with olher Yearly Meetings in the appointment of a matron for the San tee Sioux, to 
inRtruct the women of that tribe in the art of boiiaekeeping. 

Up to fifth month last we had every reason to believe that the effort would be suc- 
cessfal. All the yearly meetings but one had agreeil to co-nperate with na, and we 
had assurance that that one would alao Join iu the eDt^rprise. from the many ap- 
plicants who came forward to fill the position one was selected whom we feel assured 
was well qualified and who wonld have discharged the duties faithfully, and she was 
ready to go forward at once. At the last momuut Philadelphia Yearly Meeting de- 
clined to co-operate in the measure, and the subject was necessarily dropped. 

Au elfort was snbsequentty made to carry it throueb with the co-operatino of such 
meetings as would consent to join in tbe measure. Illinois yearly meeting agreed to 
do so, provided not less than five meetings united. Ohio and Indiana, after consider- 
ing the matter at tbo teoeut sessions of their meetings, both declined, and Genesee 
has not been heard from. This state of affairs made it seem best to the committee to 
abandon tbe effort for tbe present. 

We hope at the next session of Congress to obtain such legislation as will provide 
for the ap|>oiiitiueut of matrons in at least live of tbu agencies, and we have reason 
to believe it cau be done. 

A dnlegatiou from this committed attended tbe last annual meeting of the Board 
of Indian Conimissiouers held in Waahingtoa City in first month last, and took part 
in the discussion of the Indian question which was had at that time. It was a very 
satisfactory and profitable occasion. We met there many of tbe leading workers in 
the cause of Indian civilization and advancement from all parts of the conntry, and 
were pleased to find that the unceasing labor by Ftieuds ii> behalf of the Indian was 
aoknovfledged and appreciated by these co-workers. 

The following report was made to that body by our delegation on Yiehalf of onr 
Society viz ; 

" To the Board of Commi»aiona-a on Indian Affairt : 

The work done by the Society of Friends during the past year in aid of Indian 
edncation and advancement h^a not been great, but we feel that it hua been effective 
in proportion to our opportunities. 

"We have had a continued oversight of the Indians at tbe combined Sanlee,Fland- 
rea^x and Ponca Agency in Nebraska, and have co-operated with the agent in charge 
thereof in an effort to make these Indians independent and self-so staining. We have 
directed onr efforts to a thoroughly practical education not only of tbe Indian chil- 
dren, but of tlie men and women as well. We have worked upon tbe theory that 
when you shall have made an Indian understand aud feel the importance and neces- 
sity of making his own living and acknowledge the duty of providing for bis family, 
he will bavemadealougstridetowardsiodependenoeaDd selfsnpport. Implements 
of agriculture are always at his command, and competent instrnctors always within 
reocH. Get him once enthused with tbe idea of beoomiog the head of an independent 
domestic establishment, and let him once see the dignity of such a position, and the 
desire will come to bring it abont. 

" This is not to be hoped for in its fullness, of course, among the older Indians, hnt 
with the rising generatioQ it is more than probable. 

" Baltimore Yearly Meeting sent a delegation of Friends to visit the Indians at the 
Santee and Ponca Agency in Nebraska, and ia their report allusion was made to the 
need of an instructor among the Indian women to teach them bow to keep house. 
Tbe houses of the Indiana were found to l)e sadly deficient in the essential elementa 
of home. They noticed that the women generally had no idea of the refinementa of 
the home circle, or how to get up those simple household adornmenta that help ao 
much to make the home attractivH. To meet that want we are about to employ a 
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mftttOD, whose duty It will be to go amongst the Indian women at ihair homes and 

teach them the art (if houselteeping. From th[s effort we expect good reanlts to flow. 

" The eitnation of affairs at this agency Is highly enconragiDg. Charles Hill, the 

agent, is giving good satisfactioo, both to the Government and to those who are in a 

~ are his co-workers, and the moi-ale of his corps of teachers and aHaistants is first- 

Tbose Indians seem to be making rapid strides towards an independence of 

mment or denominational oversight, and it seems as though the time is not far 

nt when the members of this tribe, with the exception of the old and inflrm.can 

bo safety left to their own resources, 

"We continue to send literature to the schools of this agency for distribution 
amongst tbe children, and tbe agent reports that the papers are well appreciated. 
The c^mand always exceeds the supply. 

"Thus,tu our small measure, are we endeavoring to help along the work, feeling 
that while we can not do much, the little good that our hands find to do tnast not be 
neglected. 

" With a cordial feeling of brotherly interest, we are, yonr friends. 

"Levi K. Bbown, 
" Seeretart/ of tlie Convention of the Seven Yearly Mtetingi." 



PBOCEEDINGS OF FEIEND8' UNION, NEW YORK. 

INDIAN AFFAIBS. 

Since the meeting of this body in Philadelphia eleventh month, ad and 3d, 1^86, 
bnt little has been done by onr Society for tbe aood of the Indians. We have not a 
tribe nnder onr care, although we practically designated au agent for the Santee 
Sioux, and he was appointed. 

There still is a warm interest among Friends in the civiliisation of onr red brothers, 
and onr central execntive committee has made freqnCDt trips to the seat, of Govern- 
ment to consult with members of Congress, the Secretary of the Interior, and the In- 
dian CominissioDer with regard to legislation affecting iJie Indiana, and trust they 
were iDStrnmeiital in at least one caee (that nf a bill relating Cn the Seneca Indians, o& 
New York State) in preventing tbe passage of a very unjust bill. 

The land in severalty bill— a measnre Friends have long advocated— has become a 

The Indian men are working well on their allotmentH, but the women as a class are 
far behind the men in tbe arts of civilization. Hence Friends have labored to have a 
matron employed for tbe most advanced tribes, especially for the Santee Sionx. The 
commissi ouers last year could not authorize the appointmeut oo account of the want 
offands applicable to that purpose. Tbe central committee then asked the seven 
Yearly Meetings to join in bearing the expense of one matrun, but failed to get the 
consent of nil, so reluctantly abandoned that plan. 

There is a prospect now that the Government will take the matter up. Tbe Com- 
missioner has recommended an appropriation of $750 each for live matrons to t«aoh 
tbe Indian women the art of housekeeping. Our comniittee is working to secure 
this appropriation. 

The Winnebagoa acknowledge with gratitude tbe receipt of >50 worth of goods 
contributed by New York Friends throngh the effurta of Martha H. Brinkerhoff for 
the aged and the children of that tribe. 

As an interesting incident connected wilh Indian work, we feel willing to call at- 
tention to the circumstances attending the appolntnieDt of Inaiah Lightuer. a member 
of onr society and fonner Indian agent, as special agent to superintend the allotment 
of lauds in severalty to the Sisseton Indians in Dakota. 

The President, on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, appointed 
thisFriend lo this responsible position entirely on his record at the Department. 
At the interview between the Secretary and Friend Lightner the former stated that 
altbongh lie was aware that tbe appointee was of the opposite school of politics, 
and on general principles he did not appoint sach to ofQce, yet in his case the record 
he bad made was ho exceptionally good that he could not do otherwise than confer 
the position on bim, thus sbowinc tbe high position that some of our Friends have 
attained in the ebtimation of the Government through a faithful and conscientions 
discharge of their dutiee. 

The fnture seems fraught with labor for the protection and elevation of tbe In- 
dians, and we reoommeod that our society be ever on tbe alert in performing tbeiiS 
whole duty. 

On behalf of the committee on Indian affairs. 

Fhbbe C. Wrioht. 
Wm. C. Starr. 
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The followiug paper was now read: 

TBE PRBSItMT DUTY OF FRIBNI>8 TO TUB IKDIANa. 
IBf Edwud E. Mocill.l 

Friends: It is my purpose, in tne brief period allotted to meto-nigbt, to speak es- 
pecially of " t be present doty of Friends to the ludians." I would apeak, I say, of the 
present and tbe future, and only ho mnuh uf the putt as may be an aid and a stimnlus 
to us in tbe pei'fortnauce of present preasing duties. 

From tbe time of the earliest settlement of Frieods in this coantry they Have ever 
been diatingiilshed for their interest in the welfare of the Indians. The noble exam- 
ple of strict and impartial justice to the native owners of the soil, so oonspicnotislr 
set by William Penu, gave an impetos in tbe right direction to the government which 
he establiahed in his culony of Pennsylvania, which lasted for seventy years. When, 
by the toss of the inflaence of Friends in the goverumenC of the State, the Indians and 
the settlers became involved in jealonsies and hostiliities, and in concealed and opeQ 
warfare, there was formed in lT5ti, in Philadelphia, an organization called a *' Friendly 
aiifHieiAtion far revnininff nnd nreHflrvinu neiLce with the IndiatiHbvnRciiic meaxnreH.'^ 



n for regaining and preserving peace with the Indians by paciiic measnres. 

This association entered earnestly npon the labor of securing the observance of 
treaties, the fnlfillment of ooutracts, and remonstrating earnestly against that fatal 
governmental policy, of which we have seen so much in later years, aod which has 
contributed toward the mabiog np of our " century of dishonor ;" a policy which, in 
that early day, had been steadily undermining the friendship between the settlers and 
the natives. In pursuing this work, large sums of money were freely expended, and 
we have exact dati, giving the amount contributed to this cause by Friends in the 
third year of the existence of the " association," t. e. , in 1758. During that year, in 
Philadelphia alone, tbe subscriptions amounted to £2,447 li»., and in the other Id- 
eatities within tbe presentlimits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to £1,1^4, making 
a total for tbe year of £3,611 I'Ji. ; or, consideriug the value of onr money at that 
time, about S10,C0<) — 010,000 contributea in one year toward tbe Indian cause, by 
FiiendH withiu the present limits of Philadelphia Yearly MeetiuK '■ '■ And this was 
one hundred and thirty years ago ! This " Friendly Association " closed its special 
labors aboat ]7fi7. In the language of Samuel Pamsh, "Tbe present committees on 
Indian afiairs, appointed by the various Yearly Meetings throughout the country, are 
BO many scions n«m this parent stem." 

In 1792 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting appointed a large committee to nnite with 
tbe meeting for sufferings, " ti promote p^aoe and friendship with the Indian trlbes."- 

In 1795 the same Yearly Meeting appointed a committee " for promoting tbe im- 
provement acd gradual civilization of the Indian tribes." 

In the BAme year Baltimore Yearly Meeting appointed a committee "for improving 
the condition of onr rnd brethren." 

lu 1799 New York Yearly Meeting appointed a committee "to improve the ooudi- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants." 

In 1S13, on the establishment of Ohio Yearly Meeting, there was expressed a " con- 
cern to improve tbe condition of tbe Indian nations," and a committee was appointed 
to nnite with the committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting (whence most of the mem- 
bers came) in carrying out this concern. This was the beginning of the joint com- 
mittee of the different Yearly Meetings on Indian affairs. 

As the other Yearly Meetings were established, their Indian committees were ap- 

einted, nuder a similar concern, and of latter j'ears all sevenof our Yearly Meetings 
,ve been represented in the ludiau committee. Much of the labor in this commit- 
tee, in the earlier years, was expended upon tbe tribes constituting what were called 
"The Six Nations," in the State of New York, though by no means confined to these. 
Zealous and devoted Friends were ionnd who cheerfully gave their lives to this work. 
The interests of the Indians were defended when they were iu danger of being dis- 
possessed of their lands by greedy speculators and land-jobbers; Indian legislation 
at Washington was narrowly watched; petitions and remonstrances were prepared 
by the different Yearly Meetings, and sent to the seat of Government by deputations 
of weighty Friends, who presented them in person, and who were uniformly accorded 
B respectful hearing, and not nnfreqneutly turned the tide of legislation in favor of 
the Indiana. Schools were established among the Indians, tanght by conscientious 
and faithfnl teachers, under a deep religious concern, and whose consecration hal- 
lowed the work in which they were engaged. The men were taught agriculture and 
the mechanic arts; farming ut«naila and tools were furnished them. The women were 
taught how to make comfortable and attractive their new homes, which 1>ook the 

J lace of the wigwam, and all the mysteries of good housekeeping, and, in short, the 
kbors of Friends who devoted themselves to this work were directed toward making 
of these barbarous and uncivilized tribes good. Christian, civilized men and women. 
In pursuance of this trnly missionary labor, concerned Friends, often at great personal 
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Bttcrifice, repeatedly visited the Indian tribes and iDspectcd tbe progresH «f the work 
wbich tbe; had iuittituted od tbeir behalf, and it muHt lie bome in miud (aiid this ia 
a ver; important point) that in tliose clays all of tbosn labors were bestowed, snd 
necesaarily large expenses in crnred, with little or no direct aid Trom tbe Got eminent 
of the United States. 

It wasnotnntilafterourrecont war, early in the administration of President Grant, 
that a differiint policy in the go veru mental maua^ftnieut of Indian aftairs was inanEti- 
Tftted. As is well known, one of tbe early aots of President Grant's administration 
was tbe enlisting oi the various rsligiono organizations of the coanlry in tbe work of 
Indian civilization, by appointing as Indian agents thoso recommended by these or- 
ganizations. Id these appointments, as was natural, Friends who had so long been 

interested in ameliorating the condition of the Indian tr-' - *-*' ' ' -' 

}d Second mouth, 181)9, tbe following comninnication woa 
of Sandy Spring, Md., by direction of the Presideiit: 

" General Grunt, the President-elect, desirous of inaugurating some polioj to pro- 
tect the Indians in tbeir just rights, and enforce integrity in tbe admiuist ration of 
Ibeir afi'airit, as well as to improve their general condition; and apprecinting the 
frieudsbip and interest which your society has ever maintained in their bebnlf, directa 
me to request that you will send him a list of names, meuibeisof ;uur society, whona 
your society will indorse as suitable persons for Indian ngents. 

"Also to assure yon that any attempt wbich may or can be made by yonr society 
for the improvement, eilucatiun, and christian izut ion of the Indians, under such 
asencies, will receive from him, as President, all the encouragement and protection 
which the laws of tbe United States will warrant bini in giving." 

This was indeed tbe beginning of a new era forihe Indian race npon Ibis continent. 
Commentin)!; upon this reniurkable order. In 1S77, Samuel Parrisb, in his history of 
tbe " Friendly Association," nses lliese woras : 

" Whereas one hundred and twenty years ago the then little colony of Pennsjl- 
vania, through its politiciil machinery, sought to overthrow the 'Friendly Associa- 
tion,' in our day, a ffreat natiun, through its chosen head, seeks the counsel and aid 
of those who can rightfully claim religions fullowsbip with tbe members of this 
' Friendly Association,' to piomote the work of peace with Indians which they com- 
menced," 

Alasl that the good work, which was progressing so favorably when Saninel Psr- 
rish wrote these words conld not have lieeu continued. The appointment of our 
Friends to six important agencies, and th'>ir devoted and successful labors in this 
field during Grant's administration; and the appointment of tbe Board of "Indian 
. Commissioners," representing the various religious deuomi nation a, wbo have freely 

Siven their services through all of these Tears, without pecuniary compensation, l»- 
ors productive of the most eicelleut results, are well known to all. 
So great, indeed, was the change in Indian affairs, wrought by the noble stand of 
President Graut, and so tborougbly aroused by it was the public sentiment of the 
country that no less an antliorii.y than Senator Dawes, of MassochnsettH, the hon- 
ored originator of the land in severalty bill and tbe great champion of the Indian 
cause in the Senate of the United States, stated in a public address helore tbe Mohonh 
Conference three years ago that the general interest in tbe civilization and Chris- 
tianization of tbe ludians of this country dal«d from tbe inauguration of President 
Grant. I was jiresent and heard this statement, and felt deeply its injustice (though 
unintentional) to Friends, who, although a comparatively small body, had been la- 
boring BO earoebtly, according to their means and opportunities, in tbe same cause 
for more than one hundred and eighty years. Indeed, most of (be arguments and ap- 
peals in behalf of the Indian to which I then listened I bad heatd from my childhood 
among members of our religious society. 

We ate all familiar with tbe fate of the Indian policy of President Grant. It 
scarcely survived bis adminiatrHtion. In ibis respect lie was a generation in advance 
of bis time. The greed of politicians, seeking reward for political services, and the 
baneful Jacksonian policy that " To the victors belong tbe spoils," once more tri- 
umphed and places in the Indian service, which needed especially well prepared and 
conscientious men, were speedily tilled by those wbo accepted these responsible 
positions (in the expressive language of the politicians) "for what there was in 
them." In such a struggle Friends could of course take no part, and it was not 
long before our faithful agents were displaced, and gave way to successors, or rather 
a series of successors, many of whom were but little Detter qualified for or interested 
in the work in which they were engaged. Then followed tliose constant changes in 
office ; appointments were made andiinmade, in many cases, in very brief periods, and 
the great work of civilizing and Christianizing the Indian seemed likely to be put 
back a half a centuiy. 

Bnt tbe interest of tbe various religious organizations having been once thoroughly 
aroused, many of them were notdaunted nor dismayed by this s.idly retrograde move- 
ment. Instead of relaxing, they renewed tbeir efforts, secured their own members as 
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agents wbere they ciiuld, ami nbei'e tbia was impossible, they eCill did not besltate 
to oontiniio tlieir miBSionaty work. I can not accuse tUem of u merely proselyting 
spirit in their active pursuit of these labont of love amoug this oppressed and deeply 
vronged people, Tliey felt that in the labor of chaiiKing barbarous and uncivilized 
tribes into a Chi'istiau community no merely official agents of Government, without 
a deep religions calling, could be sucoBtisful. Feeling this, andseeing theinaiiequacy 
of many of the appoiut«es of the Government, ttiey felt all the more the weighty re- 
sponsibility resting upon them, as representing the religious sentiment of the country. 
The Indian Commissioners, originally appointed by President Grant, continued their 
meetings with unabated interest, watched the progress of legislation upon Indiau 
affairs, directed it by their wise counsels, an<l invited the various religions organiza- 
tions to meet with them, by their representatives, in their auunal meeting at Wash- 
ington, and report upon the progresH of their work. 

Nor were the members of the diSerent religions organizations active in this great 
work for the Indian merely within the li mi is of their own sect. Of latter years the 
Indian Rights AssociatiiiD, and the Women's Indian Rights Association, including 
amoug their menibeis those of all religi[>us beliefs, have sprung into existence, and 
have made themselves deeply felt for good, both among the Indian tribes and in the 
eaunsels of the nation. 

And while all this widespread interest has been developed, and the whole nation 
seems at last aroused to rifi;bt the wrongs of the Indian, and to put an end to our 
" century of disbonor," how do our Frii'.nds, as a religious nrganizaliou stand to- 
day ] Is it not manifest that the discouraging conditiou of affaire which has so com- 
pletely aroused other religious bodies to the necessity of greater exertion has par- 
alyzed the energies of Friends, and that those who were the first to espouse the cause 
of the Indian, and seek by all possible means the bettering of his unhappy condition, 
ore too much disposed to let their hands hang down in despair, and to let others go 
forward and carry on this great work T This is not a pleasant picture, but may it 
not be one which, we as Friends, would do well to couteuiplaleT 

And yet, with all of our discouragement, is not the field of labor into which we 
may now enter broad aud comprehensive; and is it not growini; even now white unto 
the harvest I The pnesnge of the Dawe« laud iu severalty bill, largely through the 
efforts of the Indian Commissioners, and other re]ires<'ntatives of the varioiisiutigloua 
bodies, by no means settles the Indian prolilem, but it opens the way to its proper 
adjustment if the necessary work of preparing the Indian for the res|K>nsible dutien 
of citizenship is not now neglected. As their lauds Hie allott^ to tbeni they will 
stand more in nee<l than everof Instruction, to enable them to establish npnn these 
lands, that have thus become their own, homes that will be pleasatit and attractive, 
that we may thus bring to bear the bomeioIlueNce, which all civilized peoples recog- 
nize as a most powerful agent In improvini; tiieir moral and spiritual coniliiion. 

If wears In earnest, if our hearta go out a.t they should to this cruelly wronged 
and ontraged people, we shall not fail to Hud abaDdaut tields for labor, whether iu 
agencies under the care of our own Friends, or elsewhrn'. Hut we have an impor- 
tant agency, under the uareof one of our Friends, i. «., '-The Janice, Flandreaux and 
FoDca " Agency, in northern Kebraska. Of this agenuy the standing committee on 
Indian altairs, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, thus speaks iu its last report. ; 

" The well being of the Indians in this whole agency is carefnily looked after by 
Charles Hill and his excellent corps of assistants, and their advanoemeot in the 
knowledge of the practical duties of life, as regarded by enliKhtened and oonsoientious 
white people, is very gratifyipg. The men of the Sautees have nearly all learned to 
be industrious, and mauy of ihemhave become skillful and industrious farmers. The 
agent states in his report that the habits and morals of the Santeesare exceptionally 
good, and attributes tbeir iniprovemeut in this respect to the Induence of the schoole 
and the missionary work done amongst them," 

Here then, under an agent of our own, i hough under tba pay of the Government, 
is a field for extensive and profitaide labor. 

But while the men are making good and indnstrioua farmers, our Friends who have 
visited the agency have been impressed with the need of instruction to the women, 
to enable them to introduce into their homes the couvenienccs and all the attractive 
surroundings of civilized life. They labored for some time with the authorities at 
Washington to securn an appropriation for the appointment of matrons for this pur- 
pose. These would not only travel over tbe reservations and visit, fur a longer or 
shorter time, as circumstances seemed "to require, the Indian women in their homes, 
bat they would set up some bouses as examples, wbich they would encourage the 
test to imitate. Not being able to secure the neoosaary legislation to this end, after 
conferring with Charles Hill, and finding him in full sympathy with the movement, 
and ready to supply the needed conveyance and an interpreter, moat of our Yearly 
Meetings ualteii in a proposition to appoint, for a year, one >nch matron for the San- 
tees, at their own expense. The way did not open iu all the Yearly Meetings to ex- 
pend mouey for this pnrpose; therefore,to the great regret of many interested f'rieuds. 
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the plan bad to be abandoned for the pteseot. Daring tbe past month a oommiinloa- 
tiOQ baa been received b; the House of RepreBentativea, from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmittiDK a recomiaendation from the CommiBsiouer of lodian Affaini for 
tbe appointment of five matrons for the porposea whiob I have here indicated, at a 
salary each of {720 a year. No bill haa yet been drawn up on this aabjeot, andjnde- 
ing fium tbe past slow progress of Indian legislation at Washington, there is tittle 
hope of seouriiig its passage in the present Congress. It is therefore all the more to 
be regretted that after this recommendation of our Friends, of two years' standing, 
its practical eicecutioQ should be delayed for the sake of a few hnndrecl dollars. 

But, aa I have iutimated, we are by no means restricled in our labors for the In- 
dian to the one ajuenoy where a Friend happens to preside. Even here it shoald be 
noted that the daoominationui schools are supported by otbor religions sects, and are 
not under the care of Friends. If we should look so carefully after all the interests 
of this agency an to make it a model in all respects, and should sparii neither pains 
nor money to this end, niight we not reasonably suppose that gradually again other 
agencies would be placed under th^ care of Friends recommended by ns. Bat even 
where they are not thos placed, why may we uot imitate tbe good works whiob we 
<ian not fail to see anioug other religions denominutions, aud carry on our missionary 
work (I nae the term iii no narrow, seetarian sense) wherever we tind the need. And 
is not the need Hufficiently widespread! Of tbe 250,000 ludians in the United States, 
exolusive of Alanka, uotwithstandiug all the labors of the ludiao Department at 
Washington, and the far more valnable aod effective labors of tbe religious denom- 
inations, about 100,000 of these are still blanket Indians; about 34,000 Indi>iu children 
are wholly unprovided with schools ; and SM tribes, and separate portious of tribes, 
are without misaionaries. 

Nor 1b it a safScient excuse for us to say that the field is so wide that we know not 
where to begin, and that only great Government iustrumentRlities and appropria- 
tiona can be coin niensn rate with so great a work. Snch a conclusion dtprives the In- 
<}ian of that most valnable of all aid, contributed by the religious element of the 
country, and dwarfs our spiritual growth. Nor should we claim that all of our 
surplus means are needed M increase tbe efficiency of'onr own schools, which are 
many of them so sndly in need of help. "These things ought ye to have done, and 
not leave the other undone." We have, aa a relitiions body, enough aud to spare for 
alt of these needs. If, within the limits of our Philadelphia Yearly Meeting $10,000 
coald have l>een subscribed, one hundred and twenty years ago, in a single year; and 
if our brethren of the other branch of society could give, iu the post year, (18,000 to 
the Indian cause, $^,000 of which was taken directly from the funds of their Yearly 
Meetings, can our branch of society coutinueto besatisfird with the meager responeea 
that have been made f^m year to year, when called upon to report, before the Com- 
missioners at Washington, with the representatives of the other religious denomina- 

My friends, I feel deeply upon this subject, and it is a feeling which has been gain- 
ing strength with eveiy passing year, as 1 have associated with others and witnessed 
tbe good work in which they are engaged. If there is one part of this concern which 
weighs more heavily upon my mind than another it is that we should he strengthened 
for thia great work, and not pariilyzed by the increased difficulties which have anr- 
rounded na in theae latter years. Let us rise above them. Let us continne onr oom- 
mitteea on Indian affairs, and rather increase than diminish the number appointed on 
these commitleea. They will find ample work to do for the advancement of the In- 
dian race, and work which no oth^r religions deuomlnatlon can do so well aa Frienda. 
They mnat keep familiar with all legislation concerning Indian affairs, and bo ready 
to petition and remonstrate promptly whenever the best interests of the Indian de- 
mand it. They should send some of their number every year to visit the Indians in 
their homea, and suggest means to be used for the amelioration of their condition. 
They should strive to exercise snch an influeuce at Washington sa to aecure the ap- 
pointment of the best men and women as agents, and for the assignment of lands to 
tbe Indiana, and carrying out tbe other provisions of tbe severalty bill. And that 
they may properly carry on all of this important work, they should receive the en- 
couragement and necesNaiy financial support of their respective Yearly Meetings. 

Thus, in time, by persistent and patient labor, Friends may yet be instrumental in 
bringing abnnt the time when those employed by the Oovernmeut in all responsible 



positions, iu the management of Indian affairs, shall possess tbe qaalllicat ions so well 
desoiibed by the convention of delegates of Friends held iu Baltimore, at tbe begin- 
ning of the administration of Presiclent Grant, as the qnalifications necessary for 



Indian agents; 

''First. — A prayerfnl heart and a firm trust in the wisdom aiid power of God, and not 
in men or military force, for guidance and protection. 

"SmoniI.— Industry, economy, firmness, vigilance, mildnesa, and practical kindneaa 
and love. 

"Laitlj/. — Hi|ch in the scale of qualifications, to be possessed of strict integrity and 
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to ba perfectly reliable in all finanotal mftttera, and to know how to emploj' with 
ttcoQOQi; and to Ibe beat advantaige tlie fuiidH iatriiHt«d to them b; the Government." 

All of theae deaimble reaiilta I t^lleve it to be wilbin the power of FrieodB to realize 
if they do not fail in their loDg-contiuned ioteraiit in the Indian race, and are rniuly 
to make such BaoriHoes in behalf of this cruelly oppreaaed people aa their fathara 
made. I would aay, therefore, moat earnestly to Frienda, in etaging, go forward in 
this tmly Chriatiaa labor. Id ediiuating the Indian chiltlren we are eduoaCioK oar 
own in a knowledge which far aurpaanes that which is contained in books. What- 
evet Bactiflces we may be called upon to make intbiacaune will be returnedtiinamaDy 
fold. Id blessing the Indian race we bring arioh blessjugnpua the religioiiaaociety 
which we love. And thua ahall we abnnaantly testify to the efficacy of the faith 
which we profesa and prove our love for God, whom .we have not aeen, by oar love 
fur onr brother whom we have aeen, and manifest that love by our works. 

John J. CoTQcll said that at the beginning of President Grant's administration 
Genesee and Ohio Yearly Heetinga having in charge the Santee Agency sent matrons 
to it for fonr years. These onght to have been continued. Other religious denom- 
inations scud missionatiea who labor zealously and effectively in the wonc of cunvert- 
ingthc Indians to Chriatianity. 

William. C. Starr aaid that the Indian policy of President Grant originated in the 
advice of Oliver P. Morton, governor of Indiana, who told the President-elect that Ub 
could bring to him half a dozen Friends who oonld manage the Indians without 
money and without war. 



To the Hoard of Commiigiontrs of Indian Affairs .■ 

The work which the Mennouite Mission Board is doing among the Indians is both 
missionary and edncational. And although we can not report any great advance- 
ment during the past year, we fcei that our labors have not been entirely witbont 



The triben intrusted to our care are the Cheycuues aud ArapAhops in Indian Terri- 
tory, onra being the only mission on this agency. Schools are established at Dar- 
lington and Cantonment. The school at Darlington basaccomraodatiousforSOpnpils 
and was well lilted throughout the past year. The one at Cantonment aceomniodatea 
upwards of 75 pupils. This school was pretty well filled during a part of the year, 
but, aa the greater portion of the Cheyenne children for some cause left the school, 
there were only about 50 pupils there during the spring and anmnxr terms. At the 
opening of the school in September many of these returned and the rooms are now 
pretty well filled. 

Farms are connected with both of these schools, and large boys are rerjnired to as- 
sist in tilling the ground, in planting seeda, and in housing the crops. The girls are 
taught to do the housework. 

In the achoola the various hraucbes of a common-school education are taught. Be- 
side these, daily lessons in Bible history are given. The latter, together with the 
Sunday-school, the Sabbath-day services, and the services, fur the benedt of the In- 
dian men and women constitute the missionary part of our work. The latter of theae 
services are necesyarily conducted by the aid of iuttrpreters, since our mi!<sionBTies are 
as yet nnable to sp4>ak the language of the Indiana. This we very much rogr^t, be- 
ing confident that the Gospel preached to the Indian in his own tongue will make a 
deeper and more lasting impresaion than iscivuu by the inteiveution of the inter- 
preter. There is comparatively little trouble in gettiug the young Indiana to under- 
Btandand to apeak the English language; but tor the good of the older ones itia almost 
obligatory that those laboring amoug them abould l^ able to converse with them in 
their own vernacular. Working upon this theory our missionaries have uiude some 
landable efl'orta in studying the language of the ArapibboKs. They have succeeded in 
establishing an alphabet and have published a amall tract in that language. 

Dnring the early part of last summer onr board sent a commission to visit onr 
mission stations and report and make such changes and improvements as were deemed 
necessary. This commission fonnd the work in an encouraging condition, but saw 
that greater efforts must be niade if all the Indians of theae tribea are to be reached. 
The Government has two schools on this agency, one for tlie Cheyennea and another 
for the Arapfthoes, but they, together with our mission schools, are unable to 
accommodate nearly all of the children of school age on the agency. Further, the 
commission reports that the Croverument barracks at Cantonmeut which onr board, 
by the Government's permission, nses to carry on its work there, are in anch a poor 
»nd decayed condition that they are not much longer aafe to be occupied. This Is 
one of the reasons given by tbe Cheyennes why they removed their children from the 
•ehool. Onr board in consequence contemplateetheereotioD of* new mission school- 
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house there duriDfc the comiD 
schools at places where India 
more settled life. 

Of late oae of oar female workers has made it a practice to visit the lodians in 
their bonsea aod lentH, civing iostniotion to tlie ludiaa woruea in cooIclu);. baking, 
and huusekeepiuK. Tbis we find to be a very essential and mach-neuiled work, as 
the majority of the Indian women have no idea whatever of housi'kiiepiog and of 
making the home pleasant and a;;reealile. We believe that much good can be done 
in this way. Some of the Indian women are very anxions and wiltio;;; to learn, and 
these will no donht soon endeavor to follow the advice given them as well as cir- 
cnmstanc^s permit. Although it is not tu be hoped that all, or nearly all, of the 
Indian wom«ll wilt be persnailed to make the needed change at once, we have reasons 
to hope that grailnally a change for the better in tbis particnlar also will become 
more general Among thcin. 

There uppeara to l>a a desire growing among these Indians that their children should 
goto school and learn "the white n>8n'B ways." We conseqnenMy find compara- 
tively little trouble in having unr schools tilled with pnpils ; bnt as there exists a 
certain amount of reimgnance between the tribes uf this agency, we find it somewhat 
difElcult to prevail ontbem to seud tbeir obildn^n tu the same scbuoln. This is more 
the case with IheCheyeanes than with the Arapalioes. This hindrance appears to be 
falling off more and more. 

Besides the schools named above, our board has a Government contract school at 
Haletead, Kane., nnder the supervision uf Rev. Christian Krebbiel, the president of 
onr board. This school contains Itam 20 to 'i'l pupils, the greater portion of whom 
were formerly pupils in our inisaton schools in the TeTrit4>ry. 

One serious drawback to our mission work is the sickly condition of these trihea, 
more eepecially the Arapahoes. A gi^at portion of the children appear to ba affected 
with pulmonary diseasee, from which cause quite a nnmber of our moat promisins 
pnpils have died. It appears as if this tribe were destined to become eitinet. X 
more settled and civilized mode of living, however, may cause a change for the 
bett«r. 

Our work, and this is no doubt the case everywhere, meets with many discourage- 
menla. Sometimes the most promising hopes are disappoiuted. On tbe whole the 
progresB ia slow and we would desire to see much more and better reautla of our la- 
bors. But viewing the present comlitioa ot these people and comparing them with 
what they were at tbe time when our work was commenced, about eigbt yeara ago, 
we are permitted to notice a decided and encouraging change for the better. And 
without detracting in tbe least from wbat the efforts of the Government have brought 
about bj establishing schools aud instructing tbe Indians in the different industrial 
pnrauita, we feel confident that our efforts have not been in vain but have helped in 
a great meaeure to l)rlug about a most gratifying change in tbe habits aud mode of 
living of these hitherto savage tribes. But there is a great work to be done, a work 
which requires much perseveriug labor, before these tril>ee are fully civilized and 
Christianized. And aa we are convinced of the fact that no people can be fully civ- 
ilized without possesaing the Christian religion, our aim is to instil into the mfnds 
of these Indiana the principles of Chriatianity by teaching them the history and doc- 
trines of the Bible. Aud us the Word of God is likened unto a leaven which works 
gradnall.v though unperceived, we have reason to hope and do hope that the time is 
coming when this yet benighteid people will embrace the light and will come to eojoy 
the privileges and blessings of a civilized Chriatiau life. 



METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHliRCH, SOUTH. 

IKOtAN MISSION CONFERBKCB. 

The gospel is solving the Indian problem. It is demonstrating the possibility of 
transfcjrming the savage into an intelligent, law-abiding, enterprising, Christiau citi- 
zen. Tbe Government recognizes the ^ct, and cordialfv accepts the co-operation of 
the missionaries iu their efforts to lift these wards of the nation to the rank of citizen- 
ship. While we appreciate the efforta of the Government to educate and civilise tbe 
Indian, we muat record the fact that while accepting the co-operation of other 
branches of the church, bnt very slight recognition has been given to the work and 
claims of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. While the Methodist Episoop^ 
Church, South, is allowed only eome two or three teachers in two different achools, 
the Government the same year paid tor the education uf Indian youth in contract 
schools S;)18,147.45, of which $l76A9i.\h went to Catholic aohouls, il41,&l^5.ao to all 
others; bnt of which the Aleibodist Episcopal Church, South, received nothing. Yet 
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«ur church lias had miasiona among the Indiana for over sixty yeare, has esiwndad fur * 
their education and Cbriatiauization over S40U,000, and haanow a uiemberHbi|i among 
' them as large as any other ohnroh within this field. Before the war a fair proportion 
of the appropriation a for their edn cation was intruated loonr church, Since then onr 
work haa been overlooked and our claims persistently skL aside. As we are now eo- 
laiving^ar work among the wijd tribes of the Indian Territory, aome meafmi-es that 
wiQ oomuand the reapucC of the GoTemmeut should be employed in order to obtain 
the charge of the Government schools among the tribes in which we propose to enter- 
Our work in this field may he aeen from the following reports 



s a gratifying in creaae in the contribntiona by onr people to tbe cause of 
The asaeeauient made by the general board was (1,200. The collections 
were more than (200 in excess of onr assessments, and in addition to that, f.'iOU was 
oollect^d at onr niisstoiiary anniversary, aggregating nearly £2,00(1, for which we are 
devoutly thauktul. 

We, OB preachers and people, can not lake too much interest nor become too much 
enthused npon IheFuliJcctof missiuna. All that prohibits tbe people throughout thia 
countt? tHKin^; a deep interent in tbe ^reat work of aendiug the goapel to all landa is 
lack of proper iDforuiaiiiin. We therefore nrge npon the niembera of this conference 
to supply tbemeelvea with missionary literature (leaflets, ftc). prepared by onr gen- 
«ral board, aiid circulate it among their ret-pective charges. This lit^ratni'e can be 
obtained direct ftoni our missionary secretary or (hroiij^h your conference secretary 
of board of miwions. 

We reali^^e the neceeaity of making an aKsessment for domestic missiODS, nliich as- 
sessment we putattl,Ol)U, divided among the respective districts as follows: Cherokee 
<liatriot, t^lS.GO: ObickHHaw diatrict, $212.50; Canfldiau district, 8212.5U ; Patil's 
Valley distjict, 8312.50; Muscogee dial rid, (150. We recommend that tbisoollec- 
*'-n be taken as early after conference as possible, and forwarded to the conference 



We appropriate tbe assHSSineot of the general board to tbe several distrlcls as fol- 
lows; Cherokee district, 84T!i; Chickasaw district, (475 ; Canadian district, $475; 
Pani's Valley district, J40U ; Muscogee district, fciSO. 

We farther appropriate to Andrew Marvin Institute 1251) toward the liquidation of 
the iudebtedneaa on that institution. This 3250 is the amouut beloagin<; to the con- 
ference board of the anniversary collection. 

M. L. Butler, 

Secretary. 



HAKRBLI. INTERNATIONAI. USSTITDTK. 

We are glad to report Harrell International Inatitute, located at Muscogee, Ind. T., 
as bavinj; entered tbe present term with a degree of prosperity which it has never 
before hod. This inatiCution is under the control of the Woman'a Board of Missions, 
«nd they arc making every eJfort to inaure its success. They have recently appro- 
priated money to lornish the building and the necessary Improveiuents in the way of 
flOtbnildinKB, etc. The board ia very fortunate in having Kev. T. F. Brewer as' the 
an peri nten dent of their work. He ia the founder and bnilder of the institution, and 
knows well what ia necessary to make it a succeaa, as the present opening clearly 
«hows. He is assisted in the good work by Ave excellent Christian ladies, employed 
OS teachers, Niimtier of stnd cuts enrolled up to date, 119; 45 of whom are in the col- 
legiate department. Tbe mnaic class nnmbers 25 ; tbe art class, 15. From thia it will 
be seen that the school, more than ever before, is meeting tbe demands of higher ed- 
ucation in thia Territory, for which it bos been built All tbe rooms in the boarding 
department are now full, but in a few more weeks there will be room for accommo- 
datiugfour more girls at command. The superintendent expresses tbe opinion that 
if there was room for them thirty or forty more girls could be secured for tbe school. 
Tmly this ia eticonrjiging. Truly we have great cause to thank God for the aucceaa 
attained in tuis enterprise. Truly tbe Woman's Board of Misaionsia thua doinga grand 
and noble work that will be a fountain of knowledge, light, and life to the various 
tribes in the Indian Territory, laconsequenceof the foregoing statement of the pros- 
perity and needs of this institntion : Therefore, be it 

Beaolved (1), That as preachers and laymen of thia conference we hereby express 
«nr unqnalifleil indorsement of the school, and pledge ouraelvea to do all in onr power 
to secure the patronage of our people to the school. 

(2) That we hereby join the anthorities of the inatitutioninmemoralizing the Wo- 
man's Board of Missions, to whom the school belongs, to grant an appropriation of 
™-' — ' ■"« enlarge the capacity of tbe inatitntion for accommodating those 



who wiah to patronize the school. 
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AS8DBT HAMUVU. I.ABOB SCHOOL. 

^ The report of tbeEev. E. B. Shapftrd, anperintondent of Asbni?, is before us. The 
ichool WM in a prosperous oondittciD from the ettting of oar Iset conference till the 
26th of November, when the buiWing was again nnfortunately bnrned. This, of 
coarge, tunied the saperinteDdent and eighty students out-of'doors, and the school 
was auHpended until Deoember 14, when the trustees rented a house ; and b; the aa- 
thoritf of the bishop aud mioaion board the school was opened again with forty pu- 
pils' and ran until June 17, which was as long as the money allowed by the authori- 
ties of tbe natioD would last. The superintendeut has turned over all properties to 
the nation, aud hB« receipt for the same. 6a the school has virtually passed out of 
our bauds. 

BetolvM, That the bishop 1>e requested to appoint a committee of three to take into 
oousideration, and, if necessary, make a new oontract, subject to the action of the 
board of missions, for the contiuuauce of the schoot. The following commitlee was 
Appointed; T. F, Brewer, E. B. Shapard, and M. A. Clark. 

P1BKCE ISSTITUTK. 

Pierce Institute duri ng tbe past year had an euroilnient of seventy, with an average 
attendance of forty. 

We find, by examination into matters pertaining to the school, that there is a debt 
of 1^1,600 hanging over the institution unprovided for. 

As the bishop will provide for the salaries of t<eacberB, we therefore recommend that 
all the proceeds of the school be appropriated toward the paynient of the above debt. 

ANDHKW MARVIN INSTITUTE, 

This institution has closed a year as prosperous as could have been expected when 
we consider the sickness which hue visited the section of country surrouuding it. The 
average attendance has been good, the progress commendable, aud, better than all, 
" qnite a number of the girls have beeu converted dnriug tbe year." The school is 
necessary to the stability and advaucemeut of our Dhurch In this vicinity, and shonld 
be sustained. 

lo order that this institution might acoomptisb the greatest good possible, it is im- 
portant that, first, the debt of i^ and interest be provided for ; and, second, that 
additional boarding facilities be provided lor the accoromodatiou of an increased 
patronage. Your committee would therrforc respectfully recommend that this con- 
ferenoe reijuest the presiding bishop to assist this institution by using any available 
funds at his command in the liquidation of this debt aud interest. 

The appointment of a committee of five by the bishop at the last annual confer- 
ence, together with the siilisequent action of suid committee in securing a favorable 
location and a desirable graut of land from the Cherokee national council, seems to 
indicate that a favorable opportunity aud a bright future is before us as a church, if 
wisely improved. The present status of this enterprise is such that standing still is 
impossible and retrograiting is diNbonorable. Material aid, unflagging devotion on 
tbe part of members of the confEi'uuue, and action of outside and inside agenciesare 
tbe demands of the hour. 

Cherokee dUlricl. — White memberM, 550; Indian members, 1,363; local preachers, 
18 ; total, l,UDl' Sunday schools. 22 ; officers and teachers, ISll ; scholars, 872. 

CAiciuuatcilisfrict.— White members, (156; Indian members, I, HTl ; colored members, 
S; local preachers, 50 ; total, 2,5^. Sunday schools, 37; officers aud teachers, 104; 
toholars, SHO. 

CaniKiian ttisfricC.~White members, .'>93; Indian members, SH5; colored meml>ers, 
5; local preaohers, 12; total, 1,212. ISunday schools, W; ofScers auii teachers, 92; 
scholars, 671, 

Muscogee dijtrict. — White memb 
13 ; looal preachers, 34 ; total, 1,1 
scholars, 3T0. 

PaaV» Valley digtriet. — White members, 1,099 ; Indian members and local preachers, 
142; total, 1,741, Sunday schools, 31; officers aud teachers, lOH ; scholar, 1,18-4. 

Total members in the conference, y,910; Sunday schools, 110; ofQcers and teachers, 
477; scholars, 3,961. 

Brother Clark reports as follows from the Okmulgee district: 

"The Okmulgee district is now composed almost entirely of full-blood Indians. 
There are four white preachers besides myself and eight full-blood Indian preachera 
engaged in regular work. All of the ludiau preachers are engaged io work among 
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the Creeks and SerainolM. There are three white preachers amoDg the wcBtem or 

wild tribfB. 

" The district compriaea a territory nearly 350 diIIgh square. 

" The CreekB and Semioolee have bad the gospel preached lo them more than alxly 
years. Much of that time, however, they have beuu lefl^ eotirelf to thenutelves. A. 
good many years Their prpsJding elder has been a Creek Indiaa. The type of Chris- 
tianity developed has not lieeu as healthy ae could be dediieil. There are indioations 
of improvemeut. Thej have now the whole of the New Testament translated into 
the Creek tongue. There haa heea a, manifest desire npnu the part of native presob- 
ers and people to know more of the Word Ofteu am I kept busy at qnartrrly meet- 
ings between legutar services explaining the Scriptures to a ^raap gathered aroand 
me, SoMie one would aok me to explain a pasBage of Scripture ; Iwoiild take my 
English Bible, the Indians woold take their Creek Testaments, the interpreter would 
he the meiliani of communication. 1 have never I'elC so near heaven as when trying 
to explain God's word to the ignorant red man. 

"Another indication of growth is the deairo lo anpjiort their own ministers. Up to 
a few year* ago nolhlng was paid by them for the siippurt of their uar.ive pastors, 
although for qtiite a uumber of years they have heen ooiitributitig to the missionary 
eaase. When the duly of snpiiortiug their own preacher^ was first explained and en- 
forced npou them tliej-e wasa prejudice against it. They are now oudergoinga happy 
change. I have known the niale members of churches lo come together and split 
rails to get money to pay the assessment fur the preacher. Another church ma.d!e a 
certain amount of fence lo get money for the same purpose. A uumber of men be- 
longing to a church 6 miles away hauled wood to the door of the district parsonage 
to pay the aseeasment for presiding elders. 

"There is some spirit of chiircb-huildiiig among them. A spirit also to help theiB- 
Belves, in order that God might help them. Dae church hanied their Inniber STi miles 
to erect a cbnrch building. Another hauled lumber 4 j miles. These are signs of im- 
provement among the Creeks and Seminoles." 

Rev. J. J. Metbviu, one of the missi»naries sent by Bishop Galloway among the 
wild tribes, writes as follows from the Wichita, Kiowa, and Comanche Agency : 

" Arriving at this place in November last, I began at once laying plans fur mis- 
sionary operations. On account of tlie scattered and wauderlng condition of these 
Indians, I have done but little more than go over the field and take notes for future 
work. There are bo many things of interest in connection with these ' wild trlbea ' 
that I hardly know where to begin. There are nine tribes represented at this agency, 
and two at the Cheyenne Agencyi 40 miles north of here, with a population in all of 
nearly 10,001). Of course, 1 have not been here loug enough to note any progress la 
the civilization of these people under the management of the Ooverumeut. 1 can 
only mention the agencies it Las in operation for that purpose. There are two Gov- 
ernment schools at this place of the capacity of eighty pupils each, and there are 
three of about the same capacity at the Cheyenne Agency, and one at Cantonment, 
ahoat lUO miles northwest, on the North Canadian. In these schools, besides the 
nsual text-buuks, pupils are t-aught various industrial arts. In Kildition to these home 
schooii', many Indian boys and girls are sent away to Chilocco, Haskell, and Carlisle. 
These schools are not kept as full as they should be, many being averse tn sending their 
children to them, but I learn there is a growing interest in the matter. One of the most 
efficient agencies that the Government has in operation for the advancement of these 
Indians in practical civilization is that of farmers, appointed to instruct them to the 
management of farms. The beneficial effect of this is shown in the amount of com 
(several thousand bushels) that they had to sell during the past fall, and they are 
preparing to enlarge their farming operations the present year, Some of the Indians 
are building dwelling-houses and improving places : and this is a step forward, for 
no ))eoplecan ever make mnuh advancement living in tepees and wandering about, as 
do these Indiana. Tbey need such surroundings as will promote home life. 

" To human eyes there are inanrmonntable barriers to the bucccbb of the gospel 
among theee people — a complete revolution of their habits, thoughtB, and modes of 
life. They have taken ou some of the white man's vices and but few of his virtues. 
Unfortunately for them, the class of whites with whom they have come in contact 
have not been well fitted to teach them virtues; and a large number of the Govern- 
ment employ^ have been of that class " who neither believe nor practice religion." 
Ploueer and frontier settlers are not disposed to be miasionaries, and as a rule hate 
and prey upon the Indian. I mention this as one of the greatest hindrances to our 
efforts to Christianize them, for one bad while man is an argument to many of them 
that all white men are bad. Gambling iaa passion with them. Tbey will bet ou any 
^me of chance, wagering even the blankets they wear. Another thing that is Unit- 
ing them, and will doutless carry many of them prematnrely to the grave unless lt« 
importation to tbem is stopped, is the habit of eating a oactns lintton which has 
aboDttbe same effect .as opium. It was introduced here by the Mexicans. It Isk 
species of mescal. The Comanohes call it wo-co-wist; the Apaches, bo-as or ho-se. 
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"There in » ooDsiilerable dssirfl Dpnn tbe part of some of the IndisDa to hearpreacb- 
ing, but whether it growg out of iheir insatialile cnrioaity to know everything that 
is KoingoD, or a real ilesireto learn Cbristianity and be benefited by it, I am not able 
to determine. In either chew opportunity tu preach to them is afforded, and the 
iitmoBt attentiou on their part ie given. I received word not long since fruni an In- 
dian village (camp) up the river Keveral miles luikiTi}; me V> come and preach to them 
again. I had beeii tbni'e once before. An intelligent yonng Kiona Indian told me a 
few days ago that he was excepdingly BiUxiouB to go with me some 7!> miles weat to 
the camp of snme of tlie principal 'medicine chie^' to lell them abont Jesus. On 
Sabbath eveniog last, at the Sabbath school for the whites, four young Indiana who 
could speak aouin EuKJish came to me and asked permission to Join the scbool. 
' Stambling Bear,' an old Kiowa chief, who has in the past scalped a goodly nmiiber 
of ' pale faces,' baa Just been in and inquired when I would come and ' good talk ' 
to IndiaOB again, meaning preach to them. In all services that I have held with 
Ihem they have given me tbe utmost attention, and when I have invited any nho 
wish to become Cbristians to come and give me their hand, nambeis have done eo. 
seemingly io earnest. I preached recently to a Kiowa congregation. At the close I 
gave oppoi-tnnity to them to ask questions. I nrged Ihem tu let me know inhere wnn 
iiDything cbat was not made plain to them. One said that he waa aatiefled that 
what I bad told them waa true, and he believed it. Then To-her-siu, an old man, and 
one of oonaiderable iufiuence by virtue of his having undergone the ' torture ' in 
his ^onth and become a ' brave,' spoke in Hnharanoe as follows, and as near verbatim 
as I can recall it ua interpri'ted to me: 'What you have said iatbe truth. I believe 
it. There ore but two roads: Ood'H road and tbe devil's road. Ibelieve many In- 
dians are interested in this religion and will aocept it when they hear and understand 
it ; bat whether they do or not, I am going 10 travel Ciod'a road oa you have beeu 
eboning UN.' I was encouraged. I could read deciaioii iu bis face. Hemeantwhat 
he said. 

"On account of the scattered condition of tbe people, it is impossible to get to- 
gether large cougregatioue, and their wandering habitjt prevent any permanent ap- 
F ointments being made at any one place. There are a goodly number of yonug 
ndians of both sexes on the reservation who were educated abroiul, and wbo, I thiuk, 
con he used in evangelistic work among tbe other Indians. I am endeavoriug to get 
them together aud furmnlate some line of action in snob work for them. 

" Now, as to our ueeds in this field, we ought to have at once two more preachers. 
Provialon bos been made for at least the board of two more single meu, and Bishop 
Galloway has issaed a call for them, but as yet none have responded. There is great 
neceaaity for tho two. A parsonage is a sore need here, and chnrch buildings must 
be elected at variona points. 

"There is line opportunity for woman's work among theae Indian wouien — a work 
that nobody else can do. Tbe Woman's Board oonld find no better field of operations 
tbao here, and one that would in the course of a few years yield moat satisfactory re- 

"In view of the rapid changes that must inevitably take place here in the conrae 
of a few years, and the legislation that it sure to come, with reference to this section, 
we con not act too promptly in preparing to miet all emergencies and demandfl aris- 
ing by eucb changes and such legislation." 



PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Itoard of Home Misiiont among the Indiasa. 

During the past two years the matters of tbe greatest interest to the Indians have 
been thedividiugtlieiriandainaeveralty aud theonlers from the Govemiuent to teach 
only the English language iu their schools. 

There has been only a beginning ni»de in giving to them their individual farms and 
bomesteada, because only a few of tbe tribes are auffiuiently advanced in oiviliKatlon 
to either cultivate tbcm or protect them tVom the depredationa of the evil-diaposed. 
Very few of Ihem can speak the English language, and fewer yet have any idea how 
to conduct any kind of business or malre a contract, and cousi-quently great cantion 
is needed not to put them into a position where they would be a prey to bad men. A 
few tribes have been found ready for the change, and among them this haa been actu- 
ally and auccesnfully done, while there are several othera where the process Is slowly 
but surely going torward. It is a matter that requires great prudence and wisdom, 
snoh as has been shown by Miss Alice Fletcher in her notable and complete work 
among the Otnahas and her present endeavor among the Winnebagoes. We hope 
and expect that several other tribes will soon enter into those new and advanced re- 
lations. 
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We are in benrty aynipatLy with the' efFort of the Goveninieii.t to have only thB 
English lauKuage tau^jht Id the aobools to the iDdians. It has been tlie policy of this 
Board from ita very first elfort iinioug them, and, iu I'aot, alHoamaug all I'oreigu-apeak- 
ing people !□ oor laml. We believe it ia tbe way to Aiaeri«anlEu them fis well as to 
CturiBtianize them, aad consequently the way of safety tu our nation. 



Rev. A. W. Williams bus been working among the Stookbridge Indians in WJaoon- 
Bin, This tribe boa been without a miaist.er since the death of Mr. Sliogeriand. We 
have had diflicnity in getting tba rigbt man fur this work, but believe that iu Mr. 
WilliamB we have found hitn. Pray for hiui. 

DAKOTA. 

The Good Will Miaaion at 3 iase ton Agency, Dak., iabettersupplied than ever before 
with buildings and workers. A new building for sohool-room and boys' dormitory ia 
sadly needed. There are 120 pupils, and for waut of room man; are turned away. Who 
will help ereut this mutli-needod building f Mr. W. K. Morrta in the efficient super- 
inteiident, with Mrs. Morris and the Miaaea WbiM, Fatteraun, Coe, and Rockwell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. Buck as belpera. 

f he eight churobea among the Sioux are under the general auperviaion of Rev. M. 
N. Adams. There ia a native meiuberahip of 521. They are served by aix native min- 
isters, viz : Reva. J. B. Renville, D. Renville, L. Mazaldnyaona, D. Qrayclond, I. 
Renville, and C. R. Crawford. Rev. W. 0. Rogers serves the Wood Lake Church. 
The Sissetons have had their lands allotted to them, and only await the Government 
patents Co make them citizens. 



There has been more advance in this Territory than in any other portion of onr In- 
dian work ; in fact, there ia no better or mure bopofiil mission field anywhere than ia 
presented here. The number of missions is simply limited by tiie number of workers 
we oau obtain and the necessary meaas Co sustain them. 

Among the Cherokees we have 433 church members and '255 scholars in the schools. 

Yimta ia atill served by Rev. W. T. King. Rev. W. L. Milleris preaching at Tahle- 
qnab and stations. The school at tbe latter place is doing exceedingly good work. 
There are about 80 pnpils, of which 30 are boiu^ng scholars. The Misses Morrison, 
Gnernsey, and Loeb are the teachers. 

Rev. A, Q. Evans has charge at Park Hill and Fourteen Mile Creek, while the 
Miaaea MaCbes and Caleb have abont 60 aoholars in the school at Park Hill. Rev. L. 
Dobson preaches at Childers Station. 

Rev. W. R. Reid has the ohnrch at Caddo. Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Squier, Miss R«jd 
and Miss Orr have, in addition to the day aoholars, about 3.^ pupils in the boarding- 
Bohool at Old Dwight. New buildings have been erected and the old ones repaired, 
and we expect to see the old mission Held soon in excellent nmning order, doing good 

Rev. A. N. Chamberlain preaches at Pheasant Hilt and to the full-blooded Cher- 
okees. Ujsa Ada Bodine has a school of 30 pupils in the ohnrch bnildins at Pheas- 
ant Hill. Rev. D. N. Allen preaches at Fort Gibson, Tegalea and stations, while 
his brother, J. F. Allen, teaches and preaches at Canadaville. Bev. A. D. Jacks 
preaches at Coody's Bluff, Claremore. and Oowatah, and Rev. Joseph Smallwood, ft 
native preacher, at Barren Fork and neighborhood. 

Among the Creeks or Mnscogees our work has been more largely increased than in 
any other tribe. At Muscogee an additional cottage has been built, which is said to 
be one of tbe most beantif nlhomes in tbe Territory. Thirty- five boarding pnpils are 
cared for by Miss Alice EoberMon, Miss Grace Robertaon, Miss Willey, and two as- 
sistants. Dr, Williams is supplying the church. Improvementa have been made at 
Huf aka, where there are SO pnpils. It ia a model school in good work in all de- 
partments and in results. Quite a number have become ChrietUas during the year. 
Prof. F. B. Wells and his noble band of helpers deserve great praise for their &itb- 
flilnesB and efficiency. Rev. T. W. Perrynian is tbe pastor of Nnyaka and Okmulgee. 

Tnlaa is under the care of Rev. R. M. Longhridge, D. D. The school baa 61 schol- 
ars and 3 teachers. There has been steady progress. 

The transfer of the Wealaka and Wewoka mission to this board b; the general as- 
sembly- gives us 100 pupils at the former and 63 at tbe latter place, and qnite a num- 
ber of ministers and teachers, The Wealaka school is at present andergoiug repairs 
at a cost of 811,000. Wewoka is under the care of Eev, J. R. Ramsey and five assist- 
ants. Rev. J. N. Diament preaches at Wewoka and vicinity. The native miniflteis 
17246 I 
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are O. JohQMD, J. K. Hscho, D. Fife, J. H. Laod, P. Fife, Md E. P.Bobinson, who sop- 
ply Kowasate Town, White House, Aoheno, KovetAh Cbapel, North Fork, and other 
atatiODS. There are 357 ohurch membera aud 339 pupili among the Creeks. 

The work among Che Cboctaws has grown from five to thirteen schools during the 
year. Wheelock boardiug- school fur girts, under the care of W. B, Robe, superin- 
tendeut, aad four assistants, has more than maintained its good reputation. Several 
papils have been brought to Christ. The new Spencer Boarding and Industrial 
School, under the care of Prof. Alfred Docking, with eight teachers and helpers and 
100 pupils, was one of the schools formerly under the foreign board, now taken under 
the care of our board iu accordance with their action transferring all the work in 
the Indian Terrilorj. McAlester has oatgrown its quarters, and reports 140 day 
pnpils. Mr. E. H. Doyle has proved himself a wise leader. Atoka, with the Misses 
Charles as teachers, has a school of 59 pupils. Mrs. and Miss Kniglit have gaithered 
66 scholars into the uew school at Caddo. The Mary A. Watson Academy at Lehigh 
has over 300 pupils, while the other schools are flourishing in a similar manner. The 
ministers at work among the Cboctaws and Chickasaws are Revs. J. Edwards, at 
Wheelock: H. A. Tucker, at Atoka ; W. H. McKinney, at MountZion, Apeli, 2nd Big 
Liiok ; 8. R. Eeam, at 8an Bois ; J. Dyer, at Mountain Fork and two stations ; W. J, 

A. Wenn, at Lehigh ; T. A. Byington, at Bayou; J. Jackson, among the fnll-hlooda; 

B. J. Woods, at I^nox, Rook Creek, and High Mountain ; C. J. Stewarfr, at Philadel- 
phia ; Rev. W. J. Mo£fatt, at Panl's Valley, Johnsonville, and White Bead HI!) ; Rev. 
William Kendriok, at Powell; and Rev. S. V. Fait, at Anadarko. There are 764 cliuf<<h 
members and 913 pnpile. Five or six ministers are needed. May we not expect that 
nnmber from the theologioal seminaries T 

HEir HEXICO Aim ARIZOKA. 

At Albnqtterqaetheloas by fire of onrmain building interrupted the work. Anew 
one is just flaished at a cost of {7,000, and uen life infused. The sehool is doingita 
work weil under the care of Dr. Robert Coltman and his faithful helpers. The 
epiritnftl resalM has been cheeriuK. 

The day-schools at the pueblos of Isleta. Laguna, Jemez, aod Znui have made 

Evgrees. The Misses Scott have charge at Isleta, Miss Shields at Lagnaa. Dr. and 
rs. Voorhees at Jemez, and the Misses De Sstte and Pond at Zuni, These schools 
and teachers have special trials, which call for the prayers of Qod's people. 
Thebu "" ■■■-••■■■ ■ ^ ■.. ., .... 

helpers ai ^ 

more as soou as the additional buildings a) 

school at San Xavier. 

Rev. C. H. Cook continttes his labors among the Pimas. The resnits are great, and 
the ontlook very enoouragiog. 

WASHINGTON TBEKITOEY. 

Rev. M. Q. Mann and his native aasistant, Pet«r Stanap, labor among the Puyallnp, 
Cbehalis, Niaqually, and Sqtiaxon tribes. Over 300 members have been brought into 
the ohnroh, and give good evidence of being faithful and aonsistent Christians. 



At the first glance it may appear that we are contracting rather than enlarging oar 
borders in Alaska, as we can report bat four of out schoola now in active operation. 

Fort TongasB work is closed for the present. The sadden death of our young Alaa- 
ban missionary, Mr. Louis Paul, with that of the Ooveniment teacher, Frofeseor Sax- 
man, stopped the work. Mrs. Tillie Fanl, with her three fatherless little ones, hoB 
been transferred to the Indastrial school at Sitka, where, we are told, her patience, 
eobmission, and sweet Chrietian lifb are a " benediction " to her people, and a powar- 
fnl example in the schooL 

Mrs. Saxmau returned to her Pennsylvamia home, bat so Impressed has she become 
with the aeeda of these people that she has retumedtoAlaskatogiveher life to their 
welfare. 

Jutttau. — Rev. and Mrs. Engene S. Willard continue their work atjunean. Thii 
school, though small, is doing mach good, and is as a bright light in the mldet of 
great darkness. 

Juneau is a typical western mining town, with all its vices, set down in the midst 
of a native heathen population. We stillneed funds for building purposes here. We 
commend these woikers to yonr sympathy and prayers. Meanwhile the station at 
Cbilcat, where Mr. and Mrs. Willard formerly labored, is cared for by Dr. White, a 
Presbyterian elder, who receives his salary &om the United States Ooverament. 
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noonah.—R^v. and Mrs. J. W, McForland atill labor at this iaoUted atation, and 
veport a lai%e eohool and attentive audienoea. 

Hovioan {Sfdak ^i««tan).— Althoagh the day-Bohoot has passed from onrhaudsioto 
the oare of the Qovernmnnt, we atill report out missioD-aohool work, with Mn. 
IfoFarland and Mre. Qould, sistere, in chaiKe. 

Mr. and Urs. J. L. Gould, with Miss C. Oonld, have long been known to ns as the 
mlBsionaries at Hjdah, nhilo Mrs. A. S. McFarland, the pioneer in all this work 
nnderDr. Jaokeon, first entabliahed at Fort Wransell, then removed with onruiBsion- 
school work to Sitka, is now in charge of the gids' home at Howcan. Mora money 
is needed to finish the buildings. 

Siika. — Here, at the must important town in Alaska, Is established onr largest and 
most important schoo! — a training-gohool in prooess of satisfactory development. It 
is growing in every direction — more pupils, more Industries tanght, more buildings 
erected, more funds demanded. Mnch remains to be done. Do not overlook these 
meeds. 

The new departnre in onr worh became an immediate necessity here, and a hospi- 
tal was started last summer. 

A thank offering of jl,OO0 began the work, and one ward of the hospital is now fin- 
ished. This ward'fttr girls contains bnt twelve beds. Another for boys is needed at 
OQoe. Dr. Hendftig is the physician in charge. 

■ ' 'Wp ffiport *'ith gratitude a school numbering over 160 popils, an earnest band of 
Cfufslian workers, and the great blessing continnally granted as in the conversion of 
sWIs at Sitka. Kvery commnnion season brings new members into the church on 
profession of faith. One hundred and thirteen were added to the church la«t year. 

Professor Relly is superintendent of our school and hospital work. Under his di- 
rection are ten commissioned workers consecrated to the Lord's work, serving Him 
fiHthfnlly. 

By act of the last Congress the amount of money for e^aoatiou in Alaska was re- 
duced so muoh that we are compelled to request more liberal gifts &om our friends 
this year. 

Eav, Allen Mackay is at Fort Wrangell, where a church of 54 members is reported, 
Bome of whom are bright examples of the power of Chi-istian faith. 

One hundred miles south of Fort Wrangeli is Port Chester, the place where the new 
Metlakahtia is located. Mr. William Duncan for many years labored among the na- 
tives in the Tsimsyan peninsula within the domain of British Columbia, and sno- 
«eeded in building up a most marvelonslyaucoessfnl mission. Troubles regarding the 
titles of land and religious liberty compelled them to trausfer the mission to the United 
States. New buildings are now being erected, and the expectation is that soon the 
whole work will be completed and in better condition than ever before. This colony, 
while not one of our missions, is a wonderful addition to the religious work of Alaska. 

The summary below shows decided progress and great enoonragement in the work 
among the Indians. Never was there a more auspicious time to push onr work among 
the Indians. The President is deeply interested in it. Congress was never more fa- 
vorable; the church, in all its denominations, is on the alert to save and civilize the 
Indian. The thing most needed now is more money for soliool baildiugs and appU- 

"There is a tide in the affajfv of men." This si 
^ .ople. When ever; 
ward to nplift and si 
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Board of foreign mUiiom amang the Jnduijit. 
TBS. SENECAR. 

Ihiring the last year the Senocn Mission bas been more or leaH disturbed bytha 
public diacusaioDs id regard to tbu geaeral condition of the people as set forth in 
the official reports nf the com mi winner of Indian education fur the State of New 
York. Some of these reports have been bo (iiaoouragiugas to affect the minds of many, 
but tbay have been toiiibated more or lesssucceBafrtllj- by counter stateuieutB by Rev. 
U. F. Trippe, who for a number of yearn bas lived and labored among the IndianB, 
and nho protests against the representations which have been made of the people aa 
a whole. 

The year, according to the report which Mr, Trippe has rendered, has been one of eon- 
si detable spiritual success, and the evidences which he gives are abundant that among' 
the Christain Indians there is much of order and noble aspiration as well as Cbristain 

In November last Mr. Trippe held special meetings at Jamesontown, on the Alle- 
ghany Reservation. Delegates from the various mission stations met together for » 
week's visitation among the people, with prayer and preaching Bervices. At the 
close of the services seven were added to the church. The good work, however, con- 
tinued, aud many others have since acknowledged Christ. In connection with thia 
awakening several temperance meetings were held, and over 75 Indians signed the 

E ledge. Asanevidenceof (be sincerity aud earneatness of these native Christians, they 
ave secured a lot and have contributed overSlUO towards the building of a church, 
besides drawing stone for a foundation. The great infelicity aud obstruction in the 
case of the Alleghany Indians is that their reservation is 40 miles in length and only 
1 mile in width. Co-operation in any tine of Christian work is thus rendered diffloult. 

At Oldtown there ba'< also been considerable interest. Crowded religious services- 
have been held and tsventy persona have been added to the church, among whom are 
some of the best of the Indian people. A teacher in one of the State aehools has taken 
a deep intetesC in the work and has organized a Sabbath -school. In all forty- one have 
been received into the church on this reservation since November, among them one 
man who has developed promising talent as au assistant. 

Mention is made incidentally in Mr. Trippe's report of the good work ai 
at the Friends' school near Oldtown, whore both sexes are fitted for Christian u 
ness in various spheres. 

The people on the Alleghany Reservation have not felt the pressure which has 
been experienced by the Cattaraugus Indians with respect to toe division of their 

Mr, Trippe's report states that land in severalty bas been tried on the Coniplanter 
Reservation for teu years or more, but it does not seiini to produce any greater pros- 

erity than land iu common. The people are no more industrious and are no mora 
clinnd to make improvements upon their land than those who reside on the other 
reservations. Indeed, it is thought that the division has rather wrought evil than 
good, as it has afforded a temptation for the more fortunate Indians to absorb the 
poBsesaions of their less thrifty neigbboTH. 

As a result of the religicine interest both now and In the past, the report states that 

only six or seven adult Indiana remain out of the church in a communi^ of about 

one hundred. The whole population is Christian, and by their own efibrts these 

people have repainted their church edifice, and seem disposed to help themselves in 

r every way. 

The Tonawanda church has also received eight aooessions. The weekly prayer- 
meeting and the Sabbath-school are conducted liy the Indians. By their own effort 
they have erected a number of aubstantial horse-sheds connected with the church. 
The report says ; " The Tonawanda Indians need our sympathy and help ; the.y strive 
■-to help themselves ; they are not given to grumbling ; they are obedient to the coun- 
sels of the missionary, and defer to his views of their good. They appeal for better 
schools and are earnest to secure the same edueation and civilization as the whites. 
There are a number of good and beautiful homes on thia reservation, wherein the 
gracea and amenities of a Christian civilization|are practiced," 

"The continued agitation of the question of land in severalty aud citizenship tend 
to harass the Indians and check the progress of miaaion work. It. disquiets their 
minds and oasts over them a cloud of suspicion and nuoerlainty. They can not un- 
deratand why misrepresentation should be made the groundfor legialative investiga* 
tion and a pretext for the violation of solemn treaties." 

The CaUaraugua SeservaUon. — The work on the Cattaraugus Reservation has been, 
during the latter part of the past year, under the care of the veteran missionary, Rev. 
William Hall, who has performed much labor in visiting from honae to house, teach* 
ing till' )K-i<ple and praying with them in their honiea, 

ijabbutb Hervices have been regularly maintained, the congregation bting supplo 
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meated by ftboat aeveaty-flve peraoDs ftom the Thomas Orphan Asylam, inoladiiig 
Hr. and Mrs. Van Valkenbargb, who are in charge of that excellent Inatitntion. At 
the close of the momitig servicea the congregation has Tegnlarly resolved itself into 
a Sabbath-Bohool, nhich haiS nnmbered abonl one hnndred and forty. Mr, Hall rs- 
ports that he holds religious services almost daily with abont one hnndred pnptls in 
the asylnra, and dnring the year he has preached or given instmotion in ninety pri- 
vate homes and in ten sohool-bonsea, in some of them several times. Thus he nan 
reached a large proportion of the people on the reseTvation. On Sabbath evenings 
he. has held prayer- meetings at the asylnm with about forty boys. The seTvioes at 
the asylum seem to have been blessed to the conversion of the lady in charge of the 
boys' schnol, and twenty of tbe youth of both sexes who have united with the church. 

The girls' school, under the care of Miss Olivia P. Bali (now Mrs. Bailey], has proved 
a blessing to the youth of her sex, though tbe uumber enrolled has not been large. 
She has baen able to exert a most salutary influence upon her pnpils in every way, 
and hei presence on the reservation, her visits among the homes, and her Sunday- 
school work in thelittte community known as Pine Woods, have been greatly blessed. 

Grateful mention sbontd be made of tbe zeal and interest felt by tbe Christiai^ wo- 
meu of Buffalo in this enterprise. The misaion-honae occupied by Mrs. Bailey has 
been repaired and furnished largely by their effort, and the general sympathy which 
has been expressed by the people of BufCalo of both sexes Rir the work among the 
Indians of this reservation has nndoubtedly given new hope and courage to these 
poor and unsettled people. 

THB CHIPPBWA8. 



having charge ot three stalious^Round Lake, £ac Cour d'OTeiileH, and Puhquauh- 
wong, Hituated 8 and 11 miles apart. 

Educational work on the reservation, except so far as it is maintained by Roman 
Catholics, has been given up, witb the exception of the bright and purely misaiOD 
flohool undpr the care of the Misses Susie and Cornelia Dougberty. 

In regard to learning Eafilish, Miss S. Dougberty saya : " The children are making 

' very commendable progress iu their atudies and we have been surprised at their so 

readily li-arning English. Many of them who knew no English when we came here 

are now able to talk very welt, comprehend nearly aU they read, and can write a very 

fair letter." 

The labors of all our misaionanes to the Chippewas have been carried on under 
peculiar privatiouH. Tbe great isolation' of these worthy Christian Indies, and the 
patience aad cheerfulness with which they have borue this aud other privations 
attending their norb, entitle them to the prayer and sympathy and love of all who 
are interested in the blessed work which they are carrying od. 

TUB DAKOTA UI8SIOM. 

Yanlitmi Ageneg.— The tone of Rev, John P. Williamson's report oonceming the work 
among the Indians at and arouud Yankton Ageocy is one of the greatest thankfal- 
ness. He writes: "Tbe Lord has graciously visited os with the Holy Spirit and 
brought many souls to their Saviour the past year. This good influence has been felt 
among tbe Indians of Yankton Agency and of our ontpost at White River, at the 
Brule Agency, 100 miles up the river Lthe Missouri]. To the churches among the Da- 
kota Indians there bave been added 63 on profession of their faith, while 21 others 
have professed Christ at White River. As a result we have organized a third church 
among the Yacktons called Cedar church. It is located near White Swan, IS miles 
above Yankton Age DC; . We have also been able to organize a church among the 
Lower Brule Indiana called White River church, the first organization among the 
Lower Bmles. Of the 34 members now reported there, 11 made profession of their 
feitb last year. This makes Ave churches iu my district, with a membership of 355. 

'' Owing to the increased iiiterost, all out places of worship at Yaukton Agency, and 
also Lower Brule, have become too strait for na. By carrying iu seats Yankton 
Agency church will be made to answer for a time. Hill oUurch, however, is entirely 
inadequate. The people are raising funds to put on an addition to their huuHC. They 
will need $100 or J'^O help, which we trust the Lord will open the heart of some able 
servant of His to give as an estra donation. The log cabin in which the new church 
at Cedar worship can not be called a church, and tbey too have commenced raising 
fands to build tbem a house. Our Lower Brule people have no chapel at all, but wor- 
ship in one of their own dwellinga where many of them bave to listen to the word 
through the windows. This ia an important field and we must have good permanent 
buildings as soon as the location is settled. We sboald have both a church and a 
dwelling for the minister or teacher. The Indians will raise what they can toward 
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fba oharob. 8oms of the other Indian ohnrohea will tftke np oontribations for thunir 
bat to bnild such a hoosa m they ahoald have will take a good ronnd sum besides. 
Our teacher there should also have a dwell iDg-hoaae. 

"As regards our school work we now have 120 pnpils in thlee day schools, and are 
jWnding!^ pnpils to the Congregational training-school at Santee Agency." 

Ptneaidga. — This field is a large one. Five thoneand Indians are Here. There are 
eight camps among the Sioux and one Cheyenne camp of 600 souls tributary to Pino 
Ridge Agency. 

Rev. C. Q. Sterling's work has been interrupted somewhat since last December, ow- 
ing to the feeble health of Mrs. Sterling, which necessitated their return for a time 
to niB former home at Madison, Wis. A large amount of work, however, has been 
done during the year. 

Eightadulls have been baptized nnd received as oommuuioanta on profession of their 
faith. Others still have applied, but have been asked to wait for farther inytrnction. 
Six children presented by Christian parents bave been baptized. The sewing-school,. 
also, has had a manifestly good iufiaence on the girls. The day school for young men 
has given them a fair start toward reading the Dakota Bible. These yonnguien, from 
twenty to thirty years of age, studied with marked application. Mr. Steiliug'B na- 
tive belpier, Mr, John Flute, has passed from the position of candidate to that of licen.' 
tiate. Mr. Sterling says of him, " He is a genuine student and a successfnl preacher i- 
In a marked degree a zealous and efQcient norker. His wife is also a real help to him 
in his work." 

"The genera] luterest in ourservicesis very gratifying. The attendance at the vil- 
lage school is good when the people are here. The interest at some of the distant 
oamps is partiuulaily noticeable. We are narmly invited to come and are eagerly 
watobad for for days before our arrival ; ore greeted by a goodly congregation and 
listened to attentively." 

Hr. Sterling calls attention to thfl fact that among the nine camps of five thouaaod 
people tributary to the Pine Ridge Agency there are but two small church buildinge. 
He writes: "Any of the camps would welcome a chnroh building. A number are o^- 
ing fur them, earnestly calling fur them, and two are especially orgeDt that tbe Pres- 
byterian Church ma; build chapels among them. We masthave buildings at several 
Of the camps as well as at the village. We most have, also, as soon as posiiibla, thre» 
more native preachers stationed at the village and tbe camps. Then we should have 
farther helpers to aid in tbe further instrnction of these people in the Bible. There 
will be a great work for years to come, even when all have beard tbe Gospel, to in- 
struct and build np in the taith those who arenow soiguorant. If the board coaldsee 
its nay clear to add some secular instruction, a great work oonid be done by an lodos- 
trial boarding-school, in the education it would famish and the general helpfal in- 
flnence of a ninch-Deeded Christian home. 

"The time for the Presbyterian Church to take oarneet hold of this field Is onqnes- 
tionably just now. I believe our Lord Jesus Christ will be highly honored if we en- 
ter into the harvest-field Just here." 

OMA.HA HiesiOK. 

The missionaries among the Omabaa are tbe same as last year, and their work very 
much the same. Mr, Hamilton made several visits to tbe boarding-school at the old 
station, and Mr. Copley reports his visits regularly there every Sabbath, both the 
brethren conducting religious serviced at this place. Seven new communicants were 
added to the church ou examination, and two members were received by tetter, mak- 
ing tbe number seventy-two. The members received by certificates are a medical 
gentleman and bis wife, connected as missionaries with the Women's National Indian 
Association. Their coming to work for the Omabas is cordially welcomed by onr 
missionaries. They wilt occupy a separate station on tbe reserve, and their being 
there will strengthen tbe efforts in progress for the conversion and civilization of these 
Indians. 

Besides their visits at the mission- school station, Messrs. Hamilton and Copley 
made many visits among the Omabas at their homes and at their times of social and 
other meetings — using snob occasions for what may be called conversational preach- 
ing. Mr. Hamilton refers to the hind and respectful attention always paid to his in- 
struction on these visits. But the waut of deep and earnest interest in the means of 
grace among most of these Indians has still to be greatly deplored. 

The boarding-school for girls reported 44 scholars in March. The highest number 
during the year was 52. In connection with Mrs. Wade, her prodecessor for counsel. 
Hiss Barnes, tbe eaperintendent, writes: "Tbe number of scbolars is less than It wait 
at Ibis time last year. A number have been removed to train mg-sohools [at Hamp- 
ton and elsewhere], and two have died. I think there is a growing interest on the 
part of some parents in favor of education, especially among the members of the lower 
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band. During tha year three of the girls united with the mission ohnroh." UisB 
Woodin ooDtinoes to render good aid to the evparintendent in her duties. 

The board regrets to refer to Iho large expense of this mission last year, as stated in 
the financial report. This was owing partly to the cost of repairs on the hoarding- 
sohool bnilding which it was thouslit at tho station could not bo longer deferred, 
and partly to the delay of the Indian Bureau in the payment, under ooiitraot, 
toward the support of the Hoholars pet capita. This payment, it is eipeoted, will 
yet he made; but in the mean tiroe the deficieocy had to be supplied from the 
general funds of the board. 

It ia also a matter of regret, and of eerious inooDTenience, that the Indian Bureau 
has not been able to take aotioD in allutmeiit of lands to the mission under the law of 
Indian sBTcralty lands. Application was made to the Commissioner of Indian Affaire 
on this subject, by letter, in Jnly. Plans for the larger work of the mission have had 
to remain, therefore, in abeyance. It is still hoped that early action may be taken in 
this matter at Washington. 



Hardly any peaceful Indians appear to be more iadifferent to all religions instrno- 
tion Uian the Winuebagoes. They are often absent from their poor homes, addicted 
to card playing, and many of them to Tioioas ways. They receive special attention 
from a Roman priest and 'some of the Goveroment employes, though with but little 
ftpparent result. To the missionary of our church they are reapeotful, but show little 
disposition to follow his counsels. This may be owing in part to their unsettled con- 
dition, Now that their lands have been allotted to them in severalty, there may be 
a change for the better. In his work for them since 18S1, our excellent missionary, 
the Rev. S. N. D. Martin, formerly of the Niiigpo Mission in China, has performed 
much faithful labor. He writes of the last year as follows : 

"The work during the year has coatinued much the same as before. The Gospel 
has been carried to the people at their homes, and some have attended the public 
services. A number have professed faith and been baptized ; with one exception all 
have lived eonaiatently. The fact that liiey coald not be regularly assembled in one 
place for inatruction and worship has prevented mnehemiritnal.progress. No special 
interest in the Gospel appears among the people, ITiey listen reapeotfnlly, often 
stolidly, to the message, but remain attached to their old ways, and disinclined to 
exchange them for the doctrines and practical precepts of Christ. 

" The number of adnlt believers is 20, of whom 9 have been admitted to profession 
during the year, Resnlar organization of the church has hitherto been postponed 
in hope that better material for office bearers would be developed. We may hope 
that by God's blessinc on His own truth, and the means of Hia own appointment, 
moreyearby year will receive the word with faith, and be made wiseuntosalvation." 

THE SAC AND rOX OR MUB()UAXIR UIBBIOM. 

The fceueral circumstances of this very interesting miaeion were atated at some 
length in the annual report of last year, to which reference ia here again made. It 
is indeed a mission of exceptional interest, though the smallest on the board's list ; 
it is one that owes its existence to tbe Christian women of our church in Iowa ; it is 
aleo one that is, and for the present must be, conducted on liues of proceedit.^ not 
elsewhere adopted. 

Mr. Croitier's letter of March 31 can not be read without making a very favorable 
impression; "These Indians are spoken of in the records of tbe Indian Department 
at Washington and by our foreign board's anonal report aa tbe 6ao and Fox ludians. 
Theselndians, 60 far as tribal identity is concerned, were not, I think, Sacs and Foxes, 
but more properly a remnant of tho Foxes. Aboot the middle of the eighteenth 
century the numbers of both the Sac and Fox tribes had been greatly ream ed by 
war and other causes, and for mntnal strength and defense they became consolidated 
practically as one tribe. After the Black Hawk war, when further resistance to the 
United States became useless, tho two tribes gradaally driftrd asunder, (he Sacs re- 
maining in the Indian Territory and the Foxes returning to Iowa, and by an act of 
the legislature, in 1846, they were granted permission lo remain in the State. About 
1,300 acres of laud were bought [witi their own funds, saved from their annuities] on 
both sides of tbe Iowa Ri¥er, just west of Tama City. These Indians were called 
Separatists or deserters ; in Indian lingo, Mnsquakies, And here tliey have continued 
for over foriy years, doggedly and stubbornly intreuched in their old Indian and pagan 
habits of dreaa, manuera, aud life. They remain on their lands here from April to 
October or November, when many of tham wander away to and in their old liaunts 
along the rivers, for the purpose of hunting aud trapping, and for forage for their 
ponies in tbe stalk-fields of sncb of the farmers as, for a small consideration or for 
nothing, wilt allow them. 
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. " The qnestioo 700 and your board will mainly desire to know ia, Whftt ptogieaa is 
the mission makio); among themt To that qaeslion I will repiy : That when it wae 
resolved two yeaTB ago to have the miuion headqnarMrs out in the Oovemment 
boilding on their lands, our Iowa Woman's Syuodioal Society, which has the matter 
In charge, resolved to obtain an assistant for Miss Skea, and Misa Martha A. Shepard, 
who had had good experience and uuccess in this work at the Santee Agency and 
elsewhere, was engaged for this work and associated with Miss Skea. Bat the jeaU 
Onsf of the Indiana construed every attempt to improve the building and put up neo- 
easary outbnildinga as an invasion of their rights, and they conld not be persuaded to 
Wrae as freely to the Government buildifig as they oame to the mission rooms in Tama. 
Bo that plan was abandoned and the old looius were engaged again, and the mission 
headquarters re-established in Tama. Again the Indians began to oome freely to 
these rooips, and the work began to assume a more hopeful aspect. 

"It is certainly a slow work; but when I contrast their attention and progress with 
that of multitudes of white people who despise and spurn the Gospel, and never en- 
ter the sanctuary, oT only do it tu find materials for cavil, I can say that it illustrates 
the words of Scripture, Komans iii, 22 : ' For there is no ditference.' These poor peo- 
ple are an impenitent Lar.arus laid at the door and in the midst of a great State of 
professedly Christian people, and there is nothing left for ns but to go on and main- 
laiu this mission as best we can, and add to the force as the needs of the work may 
seem to demand. I have not a doubt but that if these people were 1,000 miles away 
from the inflaence of godless and moan whites bott«r results could be attained, I 
have invited such of these people aa can understand onr tongue to come to church and 
Sabbath-school, and they often promise. But such is the tenacity with which they 
oling to old Indian cuatoms that even those who would be disposed to eome fear being 
ostraciaed. I find myself becoming more and more interested in thia people, and 
hope&l that good reenlts may be manifested by and by." 

MEZ PERC:^ MISSION. 

Dnring the year the Presbytery of Idaho appointed a committee of three to have 
in apeciai charge the Indian work of the Ncz Parcfi mission, with the expoctation 
that tlins the native force of ministers would in time be prepared to perform the act- 
ual work of overlooking the chiirolies. But owing to peculiar cir^um stances it was 
thought best, both by the presbytery and by the hoard, that the services of Eev. 
George L. Deffenbaugh should be continued till April I, lBB<j, and during the year he 
has faithfnlly attended to the work of his charge. 

Three of the native preachers connected with the mission were installed dnring the 
year as pastors over churches, namely ; Rev. James Hayes at Umatilla station, Bev. 
William Wheeler at North Fork, and Rev. Robert Williams as pastor of the Kamiah 
church. Rev. Peter Lindsley was eleotod pastor of the church at Lapwai, bnt d " 



oliued the call. Rev. Archie B. Lawyer baa for most of the year supplied that pnl- 
pit. Hev. James Hines was assigned by the presbytery as the supply of the Deep 
Creek chnrch. Rev, Enooli Pond was placed in charge of the WoUpinit chnrch for 



the period of two years. Revs. A. B. Lawyer and Silas Whitman were appointed to 
Tialt the Crows and other Indian tribes in Montana, with a view to the inangnration 
of mission work among those Indians, who np to the present date have been strangely 
neglected by the different missionary boards und societies. 

Miss Kate McBeth has continued her work among the women of the Lapwai station. 
Her general induenoe in the whole community is increased by her knowledge of the 
language. 

!No real progress haa been made during the year in the attempta to secure the es- 
tablishment of a boarding-school on the Umatilla Reservation. For the last two 
years the board has held itself ready to enter upon that work as soon as any kind of 
Ooncessious could be secured from the Government with respect to land. During the 
year a special government commissioner on visiting the reservation for the purpose 
. of securing the consent of the Indians to an allotment of land in severalty, and also 
with a view to examining the condition of the Homan Catholic school exiating on the 
reaervation, found such defects and fanlts in the school that the policy was adopted 
of abandoning all missionary achoola whatever, and of establishing one boarding- 
Hchool only nnder the auapices of the Government. Meanwhile, the Synod of Co- 
lombia haa taken steps toward securing from the GoTenuneut proper grants of land 
looking toward the establishment of an inatitnlion for higher Indian education. 

The year hae not been one of great spiritual results in the miaaion. Apathy and 
ooldneas have characterized most of the churches, and aome of them, aa, for example, 
the church at Lapwai, have ratherdeclined than gained in membership. But MiseSne 
McBeth in her report notes one exception. She aaya ; " The interest in the Kamiah 
ohnruh still continuea. Last fall the session of the church decided that beoanae of 
the little ones and the old people in the community at Lakaha, 6 miles from Kamiah, 
the Lakaha ontetation ahoald be ministered to separately dnring the inclement 
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weather aod bad roads of winter. Kobert wnUams, tbe two Uceatiates, and Caleb 
MoAtee (aaotber of my papils who hopes to go before preebytery soon as a oaadldata 
tat the ministry) hare beea sQpplying Lakaha by tarn. At the holidays the Lakahs 
people sad the whole Rainiah charob assembled at Kamiah, wbere they had preach- 
iDg serviees for more than a week, tbe Lord's Supper od Sabbath (Christmas), and 
«nob a time of refreshing from the Lord as they have not had for years— Christ j ana 
revived, backsliders restored, those who were in danger of being lud astray bronght 
back into the fold. Ten were added to the chnrch at that time, several of them from 
-Among the heathen of Joseph's band, causing mnch rejoicing. Another of tbe wildest 
looking of Joseph's heathen has since professed faith in Christ and been received into 
the cbnrch, making in all eleven added to the chnrch, while the whole church Is 
-qnickened and strengthened. Help uq to thank Him who has so helped and en- 
<ionr(^ed his people." 

CHOCTAW MISBION. 

Spencer Academy. — The annual report of ISS6 mentioned the termination by the 
Cboctaw trustees of their contract with the board for the snpport in part of their 
-chief school for boys, long known as Spencer Academy. This ended the board's con< 
nection with the Chootaws. The trustees were favoredain obtaining the consent of 
the Kev. H. K. SoberDiothorn to be their snperintocdent ; but after abont a year's 
trial they applied to the board to take the charge again of the academy, on the sams 
-oouditioDs as before. 

The academy was then conducted as a mi asi on -school, as in former years. Every- 
thin); went on satisfaotorily until a severe epidemic attacked the school. It caused 
not only a suspension of studies, but the return of gome of the scholars to their homes, 
aevere illness of many others, and the death of no less than eight of tbe pupils. It 
was a time of great auziety and wearing care to tho superintendent and his wife. 

As for the church and mission, so many years partly under the care of the board, 
the time seems to have come for the hoard's withdrawal from this field, though with 
DO loss of good- will and sympathy for the Choctaw people. Accordingly the required 
notice of the termination of the contract has been sentto tbe trustees of the academy. 

Statistict. 

Ordained missionaries .' 13 

Ordained natives 13 

Native lioeutiates.. . 4 

Female misaiunary teaohers 32 

Native teachers and helpers 11 

Chnrohes ,. 18 

Communicants 1,640 

Added dnring tbe year 260 

Boys in boarding-schools IS 

Oirlein boarding-schools 60 

Boys in day sohools... 92 

Oirls in day schools 103 

Total namber of pupils 267 

PapilB in Snnday-Bohools 476 

OontribDtionB. 11,502 



PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SOUTH. 

IIIDIAN MISSION (BEGUN 1861). 

The work of this mission should engage at this time the ser 
obnrch. Tbe character of thf populatiou in the Indian 
From the adjoining States mauy white people are no 
grants, while they have not the rights of citizeuship ii 

Sy tbe payment of an annnal poll-'tos of $5, to settle. They opeu farms for tbe laud^ 
holders, and these farms are becoming more and more a sonroe of support to the In- 
dians. These whit« settlers as a class are far from being of a high moral character, 
and greatly need the Gospel. As a resnlt of this state of things, our missionaries find 
their attention necessarily turned away in some measure from the work among tbe 
fiiU-hlood Indians and given to the whites. Mr. Read and Mr. Wright, at tbe ear* 
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nestreqaeat of itome of these while Qommnnities, held meetmes amoog them andaeaii— 
sidetable number of people professed their faith ia Christ. Ml. Wright says of iheao 
meetingB : " The Lord was with as and the Spirit's presenee was marked in most 
places, eapeQiallf on Bed Kiver at the mouth of the Washita. This place has the woivti 
of reputationB, and maider,.drunkenneBH, and other crimes abounded. Preaching waa 
rare, and the peo|ile were demoralized. At oar sorvices there were, as we hope, sev- 
eral conversions, and at times it would seem that the people were melted by tlie 
Spirit's power." These facts indicate the increased need of Christian laborers in tlie 
. Territory, and the letters of our missionaries show that bat. fur the view of far more 
appalling destitution in heathen lands they wonid earnestly oall upon the church to 
ieud more missionaries to this field. 

Mr. Read, since he gave up the principal stations of the Wabpanucka Charch to 
oar Indian helper the Bev. Jones Wolfe, has directed a large part of his work to 
preaching among the youth of the natioaal boarding academies. In this he has been 
enooncaged by the marked interest in the study of the Scriptures shown, not only by 
Boholars, but also by superintendents and teachers. He writes that in someof these 
Bcboola there is morning and evening worship, as well as Sabbath -school instractioa, 
and an especial service ofsong is helaon the Sabbath. When it is remembered that at 
the beginning of this work in IStil the young people gathered in these schools wer«- 
almost entirely without religions inatrnotion, it will be seen that good progress has 
been made. 

From these schools Mr. Bead states there are frequent accessions to the seTeral 
evaDgelical churches; but as theministryandmemborsof somBotberdenominations 
In the field are more nnmeroos than oor own, only a small proportion of the converts- 
are added to the churches of our mission. Mr, Head remarks upon this point: "White 
Irejoice that Christ is preached and many believe and are saved, still I feel it to be a pe- 
onliar trial that the {xuits of my extended labors shonld hardly appear at all, certainly 
not in any statistical showing that I can make. I may say, however, that my eSorte 
to reach the neglected yoatb have helped to stir up others, principals, teachers, and 
oven preachers of other churches to give more attention, to the spiritual interest of 
the scholars. Even high national officials, and among them some who opposed tho 
work at the first, are now willing to admit its importance— indeed, its very necessity, 
aa the hope of their nation. I deem it highly important that this good work be oarried 
on to a point beyond anything hitherto accompli shed. 

The practical question here presentsitself, What can be done to increase the nnmber 
of Christian workers in this field t The reply which Mr. Bead makes to this practical 

Suestion should arrest the attention of the church. " Every neighborhood school," 
e says, " throughout the Territory ought to have a Christian teacher fnll of the true 
missionary spirit. Men coming here to teach wonld have to suffer many privations, 
bnt they would receive fair compensation. The Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
the Baptists, and the Presbyterian Church in the ifnited States of Ameiica are all 
sending out teachers to enter many of these Helds, and at but little expense, as tta» 
teachers' salaries are paid ont of the school fundsof the several nations, I doubt not 
that the memberaof our mission here could place several Christian teachers in schools 
■where such teachers would be highly valued, and their work a truly missionary work, 
with no other expense than that of sending them to the field. This whole conntry 
ia on the eve of a great crisis, religious as well as political. If our church is to have 
any considerable part in molding its future, or to have any important place in this 
T«rritory, every available agency should now bo employed to establish thoroughly, 
If not enlarge, our work." It is earnestly to be hoped that devoted, self-denying men 
■will be found to take advantage of the openings now presented in tue Indian scboola, 
that they may engage in mission work among the Indians. Shall not Protestant 
Christians show as much zeal and fortitude in such labor as can be found among the 
priests of Borne T 

Beligions services have been held at the various stationa of the mission during the 
year, as nsnal. At all theprincipal stations a series of sacramental meetings, each last- 
ing two days, is observed. These meetings are generally well attended, and Qod's 
people are refreshed and strengthened. During the midsummer and antil the middle 
of Oclober, besides the regular monthly services, a series of camp-meetings is held, 
not onlj; at the principal stations, bat also at some out-of-the-way places where the 
Gospel is seldom heard. During the winter the miBsionarieH are obliged to confine 
their labors to the stations near at hand. The open prairie conntry aud fierce, cold 
winds, the scattered population, the want in some places of comfortable houses of 
worship, the almost impassable oonditiou of the roads, and the prevalence of sick- 
ness, especially pneumonia, amoug the Indians, combine to prevent extended work. 
The missionaries and the native niiuisters preach regulary at a nnmber of stations. 
Mr. Wright says of his own work among the stations: "Wherever I have preached 
there seems to have been a deep feeling. The people were most attentive, and we all 
felt the power of God. This feeling is general. Ho doubt God's people are awaken- 
ing, and I have never witnessed such a display of the Spirit in melting the hearts of 
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Cliristiana and 'bringinK them together bb occurred at tlie meeting of FrMbjtei; at 
Good Land. People wbn before were coatent wibhoat tbe Ooepel are now Mklae for 
it. Backalidera have been restored. The people are willing to contribute. The Lord 
is evidently with na to bleBs." He adds a word of commendation of the Indian eldera. 
"They hold meetinga," he Bays, "in their respective chorchee wheo tbe misaionary 
can not be present. They pray, they sing, they explain the Bcripturee, they Tisit the- 
sick, they aomfort the dyins, and all without pay." 

In the orphan achool, ondei the oaie of Mr. Lloyd, the health of the pupils durinf^ 
the year haa been remarkably good. The boys, however, have been erposad to nnn- 
eoal temptations, owing largely to the aale of intoxicating drink in the neighborhood. 
It waa foand necessary to expel one of the boys ; bnt at the close of the year Mr. 
Lloyd thonght that tbe outlook of the school waa flattering. In the ohnrohea under 
Mr. Lloyd'aoare the work haa been hindered by the presanoe of greater evils even than 
those which invaded the school. Theft., murder, and drunkenness are the great 
sources of trouble. " We greatly need the prayers of God's people," says this faithful 
misaionary, " and we truat that much earnest prayer will be offered for this work." 
It is to be added that in the work of the mission important use has been made of the 
printed page, valuable contributious of books, tracts, eta., having been made by our 
own executive committee of public atioD, the American Bible Society, and the Ameri- 
can Snnday-achool Union. A. aexions drawback, however, eiiata in the want of m- 
ligions books and papera in the language of the people, for the nae of many who can 
not speak or read English. 

Near the close of the eccleaiaatioal year a Borrow fell on the mission in the death of 
the Bev. J. C. Kennedy, who, after a brief illness of three days, entered into reat on 
Snnday, March IS, Mr. Kennedy had laboredneariytenyearaaaamissionary among 
the Indians, and «aa fifty-four years old at the time of hia death. In one of hia lain 
letters, in speaking of a work involving special hardship in which he expected to en- 
gage, he wrot« to one of his missionaiy brethren, " I belong to the Master, and Hia 
wiU shall be mine," In the presence of this Master he now rests. Kfforta bavebeea 
made for the appointment of another missionary to take his place, but so far they 
have not been snooessfnl. 



AMERICAN UNITAEIAN ASSOCIATION. 

THE UOHTANA INDUSTRIAL SCBOOL FOR CROW INDIANS. 

The Ifontana Industrial School ia the only organised Indian mission work of our 
Unitarian denomination. It begins the new year well equipped for its good work. 
"Bamona Banch," oontainiug SOO acres of well^selected land, granted by the Secre- 
taiT of the Interior for its use, has all been inclosed with a aubstantial wire fence, 
and fairly well supplied with implements, stock, etc. During the last snmmer 
(1,000 were raised by oontribationa to build and equip a workshop which waa needed 
to carry out the object of the achool aa well as to meet the requirements of onr 
contract with the Indian Bureau, under which tbe Government pays to the American 
Unitarian Association JIOS annually fur every pupil of sobool age who is fed, clothed, 
instructed, and cared for at the school. 

This workshop ia now conipleted, a ci . 
blackamith shop haa already proved a great c 
well OS an advantage to thx school. 

"Bamoua Bancb" islocateil 7 miles from Cnater Station, Northern Pacific Bail- 
load, on the mailstage route to Fort Custer, 30 milea, and the CrnwAgeicy, 40 miles 
diatant, over which there is much travel and heavy teaming. The attendance ia not 
yet as large as is desired, there being but twenty-two pupila enrolled, while fifty can 
be cared lor. But the achool is steadily, though slowly, gaining the confidence of 
the Crows, many of whom, however, still look upon it (as they have heretofore had 
reason to look upon all other enterpriaes of the white man) aa aome kind of a acheme 
for making money out of them. 

With the exception of the visits of tbe Catholic priests, uo missionary work had 
been done for the Crow Indians till our school waa opened, and they are naturally 
slow to believe that any SDch enterprise would be established arooug them simply for 
their benefit. There are many indications, however, that they are beginning to realize 
both the value and the necessity of education for their ^children, and that the future 
success of the Montana school will depend npon the measure of its support by the 
ohurahea, societies, and individuals of our faith. 

The location of the school waa decided npon in July, 1B36, after a personal inspec- 
tion of the ground by Rev. Henry V. Bond, the present superintendent. The Crow 
BeaervatioQ had previonsiy been recommended by Capt. Henry Bomeyn and Lient. G. 
Le Boy Brown, U. S. Army, both of whom had been instructors at Hampton InstLtat» 
and were familiar with the varions Indian tribes and their condition. 
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We were looking tor a place where tbe need was greatest rather than for one where 
the work was easiest, and we fonnd it here. The school is a light In a dark plaoe, 
wid if heaTtil; snstained by the denomiDatinn, with patient waiting for resnlts, ^ill 
sncoessfnllj accomplish its beneficent mission. The work of allotting homesteada 
vnder the Dawes bill to the Crow Indians is progressing as Tapidly as the Qovernmetil 
Appropriations for the purpose will permit. 

When it is aocompliBhed the nnossigned land will be thrown open for settlement 
1)7 whites, and soon OGOupied. The present popalation of Montana is estimated by 
<jioveTnoT Leslie at 140,000, and the annoal inorease 1U,0I)0. A writer in a recent New 
York paper speaks of " the rapid growth of the Territory in every essential of proB- 
perity as likely to be steady and of a, permanent ohaiacter. Mining is the leodiiu; 

Sorenlt, and the mineral prodoot is constantly increasing. There is abnndant avi- 
ence, moreover, of a rapid advance in agricnltnre and kindred pnrsuitH, and a lib- 
■eral and intelligent provision for edncation. 

" Aside fTDio mining property, which is not taxed, tbe asaesBed valaation of other 
property has increased nearly 500 per cent, in ten years. Daring the same period the 
nnmbnr of cattle has increased nearly froin230,000 to 1,500,000. Of sheep, Tiom 120,000 
to more than 2,000,000. Of horses, from 40,000 to over 200,000, Of acres of land under 
-onltivation, from 265,000 acres to more than 2,000,000. Most of its agrioaltural devel- 
opment has been within three years. Tbe Territory is especially rich in timber, la 
marbles, in iuexbaostible water supplies, and in great stores of coal." The coal 



lecently discovered, a few miles from the school, improves in qoality as they get into 
it, and Mr. Bond already draws much of his fnel from that source. He writes that he 
has a range which would support 1,000 head of cattle, hot foe want of means to piu 



«hase a small herd, has to pay large prices for beef, instead of being able not on^ to 
fnmisb beef for the school but to supply cnstoniers at a good profit. 

The school should be provided with the means to purchase what stock is needed 
for its economical nianageutent. A young, zealons field missionary should be eent 
out, who will visit the Crows in their villages, learn their langaage, aid them in tbeir 
efforts to meet the demands of tbe new Hie of civilization on which they are com- 
pelled to enter, and secure, as by this personal contact he could easily do, all the 
papils that the Montana Industrial School can care for. 3uch a man can du a grand 
work for both Indian and white settlers. He can donbtless be found if the money tfO 
send him is provided. The mnlttfariuus demands of anch a school as onrs allows the 
anperintendent no time for this important field-work. Mr. Bond, who is admirably 
^nalided for the pioneer work of establishing this school, will soon wish to relinquish 
it to younger hands. It is essential to tbe lutnre prosperity of the school that bis 
■accessor be well qualitied, and no traiuiug conld bo better than the experience of 
this field missionary. 

Miss Crosby, the devoted and efScient teacher, is likely, ere long, to be compelled 
fcy other duties to resign her position. Who will volnnteer to take her placet Mrs. 
Bond, in a recent letter, says, " Mias C. and I are in danger of over doing. Never in 
my life have I been so hnsy, and the demands upon my time are not only continnal, 
but imperative. We need helpers of the right sort very much, and I am always hoping 
for volunteers &om the East. Why are there not young women in plenty, in out 
Unitarian ranks, with a spirit of adventure, a desire to widen their experience 
and sphere of usefulness, who would throw themselves into this work, if only for a 
year or two T The interest is absorbing, the opportunity; of seeing Indian life in the 
iepees (tents) likely to he of short duration, wnile the discomforts and hardships are 
not BO difficult to bear as our dear friend Mr. Griffin seems to think them." There 
surely ought to be found among us as much of missionary neal for a practical Christian 
work like that of the Montana school, as is found in other denominations. The school, 
while carried on under the auspices of the American Unitarian Association, depends 
for its support upon the voluntary contributions of the churches, Sunday -schools, 
W. A. C, and individuals of our faith. That support should be assured by auDnal 
pledges, that the school may be relieved of uncertainty and anxiety. 

The Southern and Indian educational work of the American Unitarian Association 
is in charge of a commission composed of Rev. 6. Geynolds, secretary American 
Unitarian Association, and chairman es-offioio ; Mrs. A, Hemeuway, Mrs. S. H. 
Bullard, Mrs. K. G, Wells, Mrs. Richardson of Lowell, and Mr. Thomas Gaffleld. To 
their good management it can confidently be intrusted. The outlays for this school 
fo>m July, 16:^6, to January, legi), have been about 120,000, of which one-half baa 
been for the cnrrent expenses, and half for tbe cost of the plant, consisting of build- 
ings, fences, roads and bridges, implements, furniture, andlive stock. Its necessary 
an nnal expenses are estimated as follows: For twenty-five pupils, ^,040, This iu- 
-otudes salaries, provisions, clothing, freight, stationery, and incidentals. Of this 
amount the Indian Bureau by contract pays^^lOS for every pupil of sch to! age of the 
Crow tribe. For several of onr present pupils no allowance is made by Government. 

At least $.'iOOmore sboald be provided for extras, pnrchase of needed tools, furniture 
stock, ete. The larger tbe number of pupils the smaller tbe pro rata cost, hut it is 
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aafe to aay that f5,000 aannallj sbonld he plo<lged or raised, above alt reo«iptB from 
Oovemment, for the proper maintenance of this school. There ahonld be nodifflciilty 
in raising this anm for the only Indian missiun *ork ia ivhich y/e are eogased. 

Nearly twenty years ago, when Preuideut Grant decided to place the Indian tribes 
under the care of the religions bodies of the cunntry, we olaimtjd and were accorded 
a share in the good work. Other denominations have worked zealously and sncoew- 
lolly during all these years in the faMLlment of their pled);e8, and are now expending 
over t2iiO,000 annnally in Indian edncational wijrk. Shall we, who have 1jnt just now 
entered seriously npon the work, fail to maintain onr one Indian mission-school in & 
manner worthy of onr denomination t 
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FROCEEDISGS OF TEE LAKE MOEONK CONFEEESCB. 
FIBST SESSION. 



The eixtrh ananal meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference began at the Lake Mo 
lionk Hooae, Ulster County, N. Y., on Wedneaday, September 26. 

The oonferenoe was called to order at 10 a. m. by Ur. A. K. Smiley, who gave a warm 
welcome to all present, and nominated General Clinton B. Fiak as the pTesiding offi- 
cer. General Fiak was nnaaimonaly elected. Hr. J. W. Davie, Maj. J. C: Kinney, 
Mid Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows were elected aeoretaries. 

Ou motion of Dr. Strieby, it was voted that the chairman ahoold appoint a commit- 
tee of aeven, whose dnty it ahonld be to watch the proicrega of debate and forniulato 
therefrom a platform for the adoption of the conference. 

Thia committee waa afterward appointed aa follows: Dr. Lyman d.bbott, Mta. D. A< 
-Goddard, Prof. J. B. Thayer, Maj. j; C. Kinney, E. C. Smith, Miaa Helen Lndtow, and 
judge A. S. Draper. 

General Fisk then 
log the last twenty ; . 
He therefore invited General Whittlesey to give a fifteen-minutes' ad^reaa on that anb- 



Oeneral WHrm.ESEY. Oui American Indiana number something like 360,000, prob- 
imewhat larger number than twenty years ago. Where they are most of yoa 
In the State of Nen' York there are on the several reservations about five 



thoQSand. The Chippcway-' or OJibaways, as they were formerly called, are in Mich- 
igan ; others are along Lake Superior, in the interior of Wisconsin, and upper part of 
Minoeaota. Tberr are large resirvations in Dakota, and varioua tribea up the Mia- 
eonri— SissetriDs, Santees, and others, perhaps 30,000 or 40,000 in all. Along the north- 
ern border are the Crows, Gros Ventrea, aod the Nei Percys; and along ihe north- 
weetem part of Washington Territory are the Black Feet and Flat Heads, In Oregon 
there are other tribes'; in northern California the Sound Valley Indians, and in 
sonthem California the Mission Indians. The Utes are now moatly in Utah, only a 
few remaining in Colorado. In New Mexico and Arizona are the Navajos, the Ftmaa, 

.and Pupagos, and the Apaohe Indians, of whom we have heard so mnch. In the In- 
dian Territory are from 70,000 to 75,000 Indians of various tribes. 

The Indians of this country are pretty nearly where they were twenty years ago, 
with the exception of some lemovala, as the Poneaa from Dakota to the Indian Terri- 
tory, and the Utea into Utah, and we hope that they will continue to remain where 
they are for a long time to come. 

It is just abont twenty yeara since General Grant inangurated what has been called 
the peace policy, dealing with them humanely and juatly, and t^ing to bring them 
to a better condition. Frogreaa has been made all along the line during these twenty 
yeara, even in the ludian service. In spite of all the drawbacks and criticism which 
we make to-day there has been great advance. The character of the agents and of 
the officers of the Oovemmenti is mnch better than twenty years ago. We have had 

. some good Indian commissioners ; we have had many good agents eameatly engased 
in the work ; and in regard to the buainess management of Indian affairs, Uiere has 
been almost a revolutionary change for the better. Frauds upon Indiana and the 
Oovemmeut in farniahing aup plies of all kinds are of rare occurrence. The goods 
are pnrchased under careful supervision, and after carefQI inapection, and they are 
delivered generally as they are purchaaed, as regarda quality and quantity. Boma- 
times a very ahrewd aad nuacrnpuloua contractor mayanoceed in snbstitnting inferior 
articlea for thoae purchaaed by the Board of Commiasionera, hut that is of rare occnc- 
rence. The buainess of the Indian Department is honestly managed. 
Let me touch on two or three points. 

First, aa to the industries of the Indians. Twenty years ago the great body of In> 
dians supported themselves by the chase. But the game of the Great Plains and of 
46 
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-the forsBta baa almost entirely disappeared, and for a ooDsiderable period the; httve 
been abgolutely supported by the GovemiDuiit to prevent starvation and depredation 
■va the whites. But during the last ten or twelve years efforts hare been mode to in- 
-dnce theoi to settle down and do something fur their own sappOTt. Thia, of oouTse, 
baa been hard work. The Indians have not been broogbt ap to believe in the dig- 
nity of labor. The; despise it sa Gt only for their sqoaws, and it has been diffl-onltto 
induce many to engage in any kind of indnstrial pursnits. Still, ccineiderable prog- 
ress has been made, bo that now, not only in the Indian Territory amon^ tbe Bo-oolled 
oivilized tribes, but among many others, there are tbonsands supporting themselves 
«atJrel7, and many others doing a little in the way of industry. To bring this abont 
the attempt has been made to secure for them homes, where they can dwell wichnnt 
■noleatation, and witbont danger of being removed. The Dawos severalty bill, which 
was passed In Congress a year ago last winter, makes provision for giving them per- 
manent homes, bnt not much has yet been accomplished. 

The work has gone on as slowly as tbe most timid and conservative oonld wish — 
mnoh more slowly than some of as, who are sangnine of good resnlts have desired; 
hot a beginning has been made. Aioong tbe Siesetons in Dakota the work has been 
complete, and all tbe Indians have tbeir land allotted, and are ready to receive their 
patents. On tbe Winnebago Kesetvation, near the Omahas, the work is going on 
under Miss Fletcher ; also among the Crows, and in one or two other places. Bat it 
has been embarrasBed and impeded by the want of suffloient appropriations to carry it 
•on. Tbe work was snspended on this acconnt early in the spring, and the Indians 
■were, of conrse, discouraged, and thought it was going to be a failure. Under a new 
appropriation bill, which is still too small, the work has been resnmed. .There are 
dimcnlties in connection with this work which we who live for fVom tbe Indian reser- 
vations can not easily □oderetand. In this connection I will read a letter just received 
from Miss Fletcher: 

Winnebago Aobhct, Nkbr., September 20, 1888. 
DBAS Gbnbrai. Wbittlesby: If my memory serves me aright, I am on a commit- 
tee to report upon the work under the severalty aot, of which yoQ are chairman. 
AJthongb I have not heard from yon I venture to send an acconnt of my work among 
the WinnebagoB, which you may use as you deem best. 

This tribe is well located upon a reservation in northeast Nebraska, some 24 miles 
in extent east and west, and from 6 to S miles north and south. Tbe land is fertile, well 
watered, being heavily timbered near tbe Missouri Biver, which forms tbe eastern 
honndary. The popniation is a little over 1,200. In l8Ti patents were issued to some 
480 persona. Only English names were used, and a large proportion of patentees 
know neither their patent names nor the location of their land. These names run 
through history and literature — Aaron Burr and Benjamin Johnsou, Elizabeth Cady 
Stsnton and Alice Gary being on thia remarkable roll. Some hundred or more bonses 
were built upon these lands claimed by tbe occupants. These patents are final as far 
OS the United States can give and grant the land, and they are inalienable. The re- 
sult ia, that there are caaea where a forty or eighty acre tract ia owned by eight or ten 
heira, all having au undivided and equal ri^ht ; and in aome caaea all the improvements 
on that tract have been made by an Indian having no right whatever to the land. The 
condition of the patented tracts in this tribe shows the futility of this plan to push a 
people forward by fastening them and their heirs on inalienable lands. Among the 
many owners no one owns tbe land. The difficnlties, legal and otherwise, attending 
these old patents multiply the work here two or three fold. 

Up to last March, when I was ordered to cease work, owing to the exhaustion of 
the appropriation, I bad made over fonr hnndred allotments, covering some 30,000 to 
40,000 acres. These allotments were mainly out npon the western portion of the 
reservation, near to Uie white settlement and the railroad. The allottees will all 
have to pioneer. Some have already broken up their allotments ; others would have 
done so, and more acres would have been broken by all but for the cattlemen. These, 
by a aeries of devices, have tamed the greater part of the reservation into a herdinor 
ground. The thonaands of cattle drove the would-be farmers away, and 
Btroyed hnndreds of acres of hay land. All this took place during the snsp 
tbe work here. I returned about the middle of Angnst to find the Indians 
aged and demoralized. It will take much effort to bring them back to wl 
were last fall, and tbe; can not fail to be weakened by the experience they 
thia year. 

Tbe changed eondltion of the Indian under severalty few persons realize 
hardly be underatood without field experienoe. I wish this change was bett 
-and appreciated, for it calls for new governmental metboda, new plans for t 
tion of the people, not only in schools, but in tbe forms of orderly society, 
manda tbe attention of the tbonghtful Cbriatians who consider tbe Indian. 
There are many points I should like to bring to your notice — the need of i 
mgiatr; of each allotted tribe, that legal descent may be secure, and that Id 
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to come the title to land roa; be withoat Aa-sr. Also, how tbe law bears npoa tbe In- 
dian woman. The imperrectioii of our laws regarding tbe woinea are very olearly 
broaght ont in dealing with the ladian women under tbe eeveraltir act. 

My cordial greeting to friends and oo-workers. May you be refreshed and strength- 
ened by your conference, and the good work: made more effectual in oooBeqaence. 
Very truly, yours, 

Ai-ICB C. Flbtchbr. 

With regard to the educational work, when the peace policy waa inaagnratfed, 
twenty years ago, there was none worthy of tbe name among the Indians. There 
were a few day schools. In some places teachers were appointed and paid by the 
Qovernment, who had no schools at aU ; perhaps they lived on the reservation, and 
perhaps not. But a system has beenioaugurated, and there are now, according to tbe 
uiist report, Home 1,40U Indian children in day schools, boarding-schools, industrial anA 
mission schools. Nearly one-third of the children of school age are now in schools 
of some kind. Twenty years ago the Qoverument appropriated about {30,000 per 
annum foredncatiou among the Indians. The amount last year was about $1,200,000. 
This shows that something has heeu done in the way of obtaining the means for edu- 
cating Indian children. During the lasi; ten years the progress has been great in 
other directions. The number of Indians who wear citizens' dress, and live in a some- 
what civilized way, is not far from 100,000. The amonnt expended by the churches 
for carrying on missionary and school work was. last year, about $300,000; whilo 
twenty years ago it was comparatively small, and ten years ago only about $70,000. 
Tbe amount of land cultivated has been rapidly increasing. 

Before closing I would like to present some facts with regard to the Indians over 
-Uie border, iu Canada. 



Through the courtesy of Sir Daniel Wilson, president of the University of Tdronto, 
whom I met at my summer home in New Uampshire, and of the Hon. Thomas White, 
superintendent-general of Indian aSairs, Dominion of Canada, I have received a copy 
of the report of the department of Indian affairs for the year ending December 31, 1887. 
Having read with care this report, and having examined the statistical tableSj which 
are quite full to the minntest detail, I am able to present some facts which I think 
will be of interest to this conference, and perhaps new to many present. 

The number of Indians now under the control of the department is said to be about 
128,000 ; i. e., just abuut one-half the number in the United States. These Indiana 
are scattered over the wbole of Canada, from the shores of Nova Scotia on the At- 
lantic, to British Columbia on the Pacific, and occupy 1,147 reserves. The reservea 
are very small as compared with those in our own country. The total area of the 
1,147 reserves is not given in the report ; hut the ST " farming reservations" in the 
northwest Territories contain 4,082.6 square miles, or an average of nearly 47 square 
miles each. J£ that average were maintained throughout the 1,147 reserves the total 
area would he nearly 54,000 square miles ; but probably the eastern reserves are mnoh 
■mailer than the western. 

The land cultivated on all the reserves was 98,727 acres, or about 154 square mileih 
The farm products during 1887 were 102,808 bushels of wheat, 139, 036 bushels of oats, 
134,985 bushels of peas, 67,412 bushels of barley, 44,TH1 bushels of other grains, 286,- 
233 bushels of potatoes, 21,504 bushelsof turnips, and 37.376 tons of hay. The ludianft 
own 22,878 horses, 19,431 cattle, 2,586 sheep, and 6,470 pigs. They also have 9,401 
bouses, besides a fair supply of farming implements. These statistics show that only 
a minority of the Indians are supported by agricultural industry. The majority still 
iupport themselves by hunting, hsbing, and tritpping. In British Columbia alone the 
value of fish, furs, and oil procured by their labor during the year 1687 was $1,209,873. 
They are, however, making progress in agrioulture, and some ere beginning to ap- 
preciate the importance of holding their lands in severalty instead of in common. 

Some are also fully alive to the importance of education. The Government main- 
tains 198 Indian shcools of all grades, in which there are 5,951 pupils. Nine of these- 
schools are industrial schools, with a total of 374 scbolars. Tbe total expenditure 
by the Government for educatiou is about $60,000. Tbe amonnt expended by mis- 
donary societies is not given. A scheme has been proposed to increase largely the 
ia<:i titles for industrial training; for it is evident that the schools of that obaraoter 
are by far the most efTcctive. 

"What shall be done with the graduates of training schools t " is a question which 
is beginning to press upon the officials and people iu Canada, as with ns. The super- 
intendent-general says ; " To insare complete success, tbe eduoation of Indian onil- 
dren must not cease with their school course ; on the contrary, that should be only tho 
commencement; for, as a matter of faet, it is after its completion that tbe greatest oara 
for those who have had the benefit of training at these schools needs to be exerolaed. 
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in order to pruveut rotrogreseiun. And baviof; this couaideratiou berore me, I think 
it is qnestiouable whether the geuorally accepterl theory which requires that wheQ . 
they have completed their course at an institutioD the children sbonld retam to the 
reaervea, and lollow for the beneSt of ';heir people the trade or oconpatlon of which 
thej havt) acquired a knowledge, or that Ihey should become teachers of Indian, 
day schook, is correct in principle ; or whi:thi-r the injury received by those who re- 
turn to the reserves in renewing their old associfttioas is not calculated to be much 
greater t.han, and to outweigh any, benefit conferred upon the other members of the 
and throngb the pursuit by those who have acquired trades of the same on the re- 

"It would seem, on the contrary, advisable that every possible le^tinuite means 

should be used to prevent those whose education at no industrial institution or high 
school has been completed from returning to the reserves ; and that strong jndnce- 
mentH, by obtaining for them profitable employment at their trades or at farm-work, 
whichever may have been learned by them, or by setting them up in the same, should 
be held out to them, so as to caase them to reside in towns, or, in the case of farmers, 
in settlements of white people, and thus become amalgamated vritb the general com- 
munity. To accomplish satisfactory ami lasting results, not only mustt energy ou the 
part of the officers of the institutions be displayed in the education and industrial 
training of those committed to their care ; but when they have completed their course 
at the institution, and are launched upon the wnrli!, as much, if not greater, energy 
must be exercised on the part of the department and its oftlcers, and on the part of 
the Christian public and philanthropists, to insure their success in the tin^ of indus- 
try of which they have acquired a knowledge." 

Snch advanced ideas upon the Indian question And utterance In Canada as well as 
at Carlisle, and it may be that eventually wu shall all find in these views the solution 
of the problem. 

The Indian fund, which consists of all moneys accrued from annnities secnted by 
treaty and from sales of land surrendered to be sold for their benefit, amounts t« 
93,303,064.34. From these funds *he amount expended during the fiscal year waa 
(320,704.33. The expenditures on account of parliamentary appropriations were 
$1,147,724.69. The department Still holds for sale abont 475,000 acres of Indian land. 

it is eany to see that our cousins across the border have some advantages over us 
in the management of Indian affairs. 

One is that the Indians in Canada are scattered so widely in small hands, and upon 
a large number of small rrserves. Many of these reserves are only 2 or 3 square miles 
ill extent, and are surrounded by the farms of whites, so that the Indians are living 
practically in the midst of civilization, and constantly coming in contact with civil- 
ized people. There are no such vast tracts of country reserved to encourage roaming 
habits as our Indian Territory, Dakota, San JIarlos, and other reservations. Nor are 
there any such large numbers of Indians massed together, sustaining each other in 
habits of idleness, supevsliliou, and imniorality, and in opposition to all efforts for 
their iriiprovemeutand civilization. 

Another advantage in Canada is the permanency of administration. No political 
necessity compels a change of officials in the Indian department every four years. 
Hence agents, and visiting inspectors, and school superlniendents, and teachers who 
are fonnd efficient are retained in the service, their usefulness ever growing with 

i third advantage is found in the legal status of the Indiana in Canada. They are, 
and are made to feel that they are, subjects of the government, and that they owe 
allegiance to it. They are not treated as aliens and foreigfcrs, nor encouraged by 
delusive treaties to believe that they are nations with national prerogatives. They 
are ail citizens, and can acquire the elective franchise on the same terms as other 
citizens. To this condition of affairs we are approachiu|t, and we shall attain it 
nndpr the operation of the Dawes severalty bill, if it is faithfully and efficiently ex- 
ecuted. 

Dr. Foster asked General Whittlesey to state the condition of affairs at present on 
the 6ioux Reservation. 

General Whittlksby. The Sioux bill was passed last winte 
dividing the great Sioux Reservation. Provision was made that 
great Sioux Reservation, or 11,000,000 acres, should be sold for their benefit. 
tempt of this kind was made two or three years ago. An effort was made to get the 
assent of the Indians to it; for the treaty of 1S6H requires that in any future agree- 
ment for the ceding of their land, an assent of two-thirds of the Indians must first be 
obtained tjefore they can relinquish their ri^elits. Under the hill passed last winter 
a commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Cleveland, Pratt, and Vfrlgbt, to 
go and hold councils with these different tribes, and secure, if possible, their consent 
b) this division of the Sioux Reservation, and cession of part ot^thtiir lands. Uauy of 
the Indians are afraid to make any agreement, not because they do not think the 
measure is for their benefit, for it was passed under Mr. Dawes's leadership ; not he- 
17246 I C 4 
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CADBC tbey do not regard it aa a good meaaore on the whole ; 1jdC because tbey are 
a&aid to tmat the GoTStament. The; aay tbey have made a great maaf agreements 
in former years, and have been deceived ; and tbey fear if -they aign any papers tbey 
may be treated io the Bame nay agah). The liut newe I beard mtb regard to it "waa 
that the oommiaaion was hopeful of aaoceeding, tbongh tbey bad failed on the Upper 
Missouri, at the Standing Rock Agency. I do not know what the situation Ja now. 
The following paper was then read by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 



The Indian problem ia three problem a— land, law, and education. The conntry has 
entered npon the solution of the land problem. It baa resolved to break up the res- 
ervation system, allot to the Indians in severally so niucb laud as they can profitably 
occupy, purchase the rest at a fair valuation, throw it open to actual settlers, and 
oonsecrate the entire continent to civilization, nitli uo black apot npon it devoted to 
barbarism. Upon that experiment the cuantry baa entered, and it will not tnm baob. 
The law problem alao baa been put in the way of aolntioii. It is safe to assume tfaat 
it will not be long before the existing courts are open to the Indians ; and it ia rea- 
aonable to hope that special courts. will be provided for ibeir special protection, in 
accordance with the general plan outlined by the law committee of the Lake Mo~ 
Ifonk conference. But nothing haa yet boeu done toward tbe solution of the ednca- 
tional problem. A great deal nas been done toward tbe education of iodividnal In- 
diana, something, perhaps, toward tbe education of single tribes, bat no plan has been 
agreed upon ; and it ia hardly too much to say that no plan has even been proposed 
for solving the educational problem of tbe Indian race— for converting them fW>m 
groups of tramps, beggars, thievea, and Bometimes robbers and mnrderera, into com- 
mnnitlea of intelligent, indnatrions, and self-supporting citizena. 

Bat this is by far the moat important problem of the three. Put an ignorant and 
imbmted savage on land of bis own and he remains a pauper, if he doea not become 
a vagrant and a thief. Open to him the courts of justice, and make him amenable 
to the laws of tbe land, and gire him neither knowledge nor a literal education, and 
he will come before those courts only as a criminal ; \iut inspire in him the ambition 
of industry, and equip him with the capacity of self-support, and he will acquire in 
time the needfiil laud and find a way to protect his personal rights. These reforms 
must move on together. Certain it is that without the legal and the edncational re- 
form, the land reform will be death to tbe Indian and burden, if not diaaatet, to the 
white race. My object in this paper is simply to set before the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence the outlines of a poaaible edncational system, in tbe hope that the principles 
here announced and the methods here suggested may at least be found worthy of 
disonssiou, oot of which may be evolved a plan worthy to be presented to the conntry 
for Its adoption. 

At present we have no system of Indian education, gome Christian and philan- 
thropic individuals aud societies are attempting, in various fragmentary ways, to do 
a work of education in special localities. The Ooverument is doing some educa- 
tional work, under teachers wboni it has appointed and whom it snpports ; but the 
effiCBJiy of these governmental efforts depends largely upon the ability aud character 
of tbe ageut of the reservation on which the school is situated. The Guverumeotand 
tbe churches have in other iustancea entered into a quasi partnership, which is tut 
perplexing ia its results as it is anomalous in its nature ; the Government sometimes 
furnishing the buildings, sometimes furnishing the teachers, sometimes mabinc appro- 
priations for the one or fflie other, and sometimes simply sending pupils to the schools 
established by private benevolences, aud paying their tuition. Under such a method 
ae this the churches naturally outer into vigorous competition with each other for 

Sovem mental appropriations. It is sfmply an incidental evil of this anomalous cod- 
ition of affairs that in the year closing June, I98li, out of fifty religious schools sup- 
ported iu part by the Government and in part by religions societies, thirty •eight 
were under Roman Catholic control with 3,0ti8 pupils, and twelve were under Prot- 
estant control with 500 pupils. This is not to the discredit of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which works with efBcIenoy because it works as a nnit, but rather to the 
discredit of the Protestant churches, which are unable to lay aside their differenoea 
aud combine their efforts in so simple a matt«r as the non-sectarian education of a 
pagan people within the bounds ofour own country. It is at all events entirely to 
the discredit of a method which never would have been devised — which, like Topay, 
was not made, but only "growed." 

Nor ia this the only vice of the present esaentially vicioua no-syatem of Indian ed- 
ucation. A minority of Indian children are tanght moreor leas feebly tbe rndimenta 
of civilization, some In boarding-achools, some in day-schools, some on the reserva- 
tion, some off it, some under one, others under another sectarian influence. When a 
little smattering of education has been given them tb'-y drift back, or are oent 
hack to the reservation, to forget what they have learned — to take off the beaver and 
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pat OD the feathers, to lay aside the hoe and take op the hatchet, and reunme the 
wac paint which they had washed from their faces at the sohool-honse door. That so 
many Indians are able to resist the evil iuflneDoes of their savage environ meats, and 
intetpenetrate their tribe with any civilizing inflnences whatever, affords a Bingnlar 
testimony to the stability of character which goes along with a satnmine disposi- 
tion. What the ooDntry shoald do, what the fnends of Indian emancipation — rather 
let me say of justice, hnmanity , and eqnal rights^should do, is to substitute for this 
obaotic congeries of fragmentary efforts, a system which shall secure within a genei- 
ation the education of all Indian children within the borders of the United States 
in the eHsentiala of American civilization. "Curtaia propositions looking to this ulti- 
mate result I desire to put before the Lake Mohonk Conference for its discussion. 

(1) The United States Government must undertake to provide this education, not 
to Bupplemeatprovision made by others ; not to aid it with appropriations, aiggariSly in 
some instances, eacessive in others; not to try lentative eipetiments here and there de- 
pendent upon the idiosyncrasy of individual agents— but to assume the work of equip- 
Eiing for civilized industry and intelligent citizenship the entire mass of Indian popn- 
ation now under the age of, say eighteen. This it is the duty of the United States 
Government to do. Wehave no right to throw this burden on the locality in which 
the Indian tribe happens to be located ; we have no right to require Dakota to pro- 
vide for the education of the Sionx, or New Mexico for the education of the Apaobe. 
We have steadily pressed the Indian tribes westward, and thity no longer trouble the 
New England, nor the Middle, nor even the Western States ; the burden that be- 
longs properly to the entire conntry baa been put upon the scattered popnlations of 
the. far West. It is wholly ineciuitable that we of the East should philanthrup- 
ically demand that tbe Indians be educated, and drop a dime or a quarter now and 
then into the ohurch plate toward their education, while we leave the few of our 
fellow- citizens who are struggling with the problems of a pioneer life to choose be- 
tween enduring tbe intolerable burden of agreat ignorant and vagrant popnlation, or 
to shoulder the almost equaltj intolerable burden of educating them out of their va- 
grancy and pauperism. There is as little reason for throwing this burden upon the 
~' *"" The Christian churches of America have all that they can do to fulfill the 

la 
congregations. 

If the Government were poor and the churches were rich, it might be asked of the 
churches that thej should assume tbe burden of educating the Indian children of tbe 
continent. But it is the churches who are relatively poor, while the Government is 
so rich that it is racked by political debate from one end to tbe other over the quea- 
tiou what it shall do with its snrplns. The education of the warda of tbe nation is 
a duty imposed npon tbe nation itself, I do not stop here to diftll upon tbe fact 
that it owes, upon solemn treaty obligations, thousands of dollars promised to Indian 
tribes for schools never established and teachers never commissioned; nor upon the 
other fact that it will soon have in its hands, from tbe sale of Indian lands, millions 
of dollars belonging tn the Indian tribes, and with no possible way of expenditure so 
advantageous to tbem as tbe way of education. If we bad no Indian lands out of which 
to re-imbnrse ourselves, if we had not made sacred treaties only to break them. It 
would still remain true that it is tbe duty of the nation, out of its abundant wealtb — 
wealth produced by the lands where these Indians once roamed in savage freedom — to 
provide the means necessary to enable those same Indians to adjust themselves to the 
conditions of civilized life. Nor is this a problem of proportions so vast that the 
country can not venture to enter upon it. The entire population of Indian children 
between the ages of six and sixteen is estimated at less than fifty thousand. An ade- 
quate, continuous, systematic education of lifty thousand pupils for less than half a 
century would solve tlie Indian problem. It would not be costly. Schools are less 
expensive thau war. It costs less to educate an Indian than it does to shoot him. A 
long and costly experience demonstrated that fact. 

('^) Tbe education thus to be afibrded must not merely be offered as a gift ; it must 
be ini[>osed by superior anthority as a requirement. In other words, the educatiun 
of Indian children must be made compulwir.v. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the red man is hungering for the white man's culture, eagerto take itif it is offered 
to hinl. Tbe ignorant are never hnugrj for education, nor the vicious for morality, 
nor barbarism for civilization ; educators have to create the appetite as well as to 
furnish tbe food. Tbe right of government to interfere between parent and child 
must indeed be exercised with the greatest caution ; the parental right is tbe most 
sacred of all rights ; but a barbaric father has no right to keep bis child in barbarism, 
nor an ignorant father to keep his child in ignorance. There may he difficulty in 
compelling the children of Indians to attend the white man's school, but there need 
be no question of the right to compel such attendance; and in this, as in so many 
other oases, when there is a will, there will without difficulty be fonud a way. 

(3) In organizing such a system of education as I am ti7lng to outline before yon. 
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the OoverDRieiit should assume tbe entire charge of all pTimary education. As fast 
as possible coiilract scliuols should be iiHsaed over ['iiher lo the fitiiri' control of the 
Govemnient, which niaintaius tbemj or to tbe eulire niHinleiinnce uf tbe church or 
sociel.T which coDtrols iheiii. It is absolutely right thut the GovttrumeDt should ad- 
miniijter all tbe nionrys which the Goverumrnt approiiiiatra. There in only one form 
of contract school which is lejptimatR in any peimanent or well-organ t zed system of 
ediicaliou ; it is ihat In which the school is wholly admiDistered anil contnilled bj 
private enterprise, and the Government sends pupils to it and pays tor their tnition 
as any other pHtron iiii);lit do. In iiw.nmiug this work ol primary education, the 
Government should abHunie lo give all that is uecesaar; to equip tbe Indian child for 
oivilized life. It Hbonld teach him the English langnage. While the Government 
VTAB wholly wronf! in assuming lo prohibit indiviilual sooietips and churcbeafrom 
teaching what doctrine the; pleased in wbat language they cbosu, so long aa the; 
paid the expenses out of their own pockets, it was wholly right in refusing to spend 
ft dollar of the people's money to edacate a pagan poputatiou in a foreign tongue. 

The impalpable walls of laligoage are more impenetralile than walls of stone. It 
vould he in vain lo destioy tbu iniaginary line which surrounds tbe reservation if 
ire leave the Indiau hedged aliout by an ignorance of tbe langnage of bis ueigbhors ; 
Uiia would be to convert him from the gypsy isolateil into a gypsy of the neighbor- 
bood. The Government should teach him so much of arithinetiu and of tbe arts and 
scieucea as will enable him to enter ou tbe struggle of American life with at least a 
fair obance of tolerable success ; it should teach hito methods of industry as well as 
forms of ripresBLon ; and it should also teach him those great fuudamenlal ethiosl 
principles, utthout which society is impossihle and tbe social organism govs to wrcjok. 
Nor must it be forgotten that forms of industry, principles of right and wrong, and 
langnage itself, which are picked up Ulicoociously by the white boy in his home, 
must needs be taught de1il>erat«)y and with set purpose to the Indian boy, who has 
picked up only the use of the tomahawk, tbe ethics of the camp-fire, and the vernao- 
ntar of his own tribe. 

(4) If tbe Government were at once to assiime tbe entire work of educating the In- 
dian children of school age in the United States, and of compelling tbeiu to attend 
tbe scbools, and of furnishing them thereat with safScient knowledge of the English 
language, the in?thodH of industry and the moral lams to tit them for civilized life, 
the churches, released from a burden which never ought to have been laid upon tbem, 
oonid bend their energies to tbe twofold work of the higher ethical and tbe spiritnal 
cnltuie of the Indians, and for tbe establishment of normal subuola, where Indian 
teachers might be prepared to become the eilncators of their own people. No race is 
truly educated until it is taught to be self-educative. If Hampton and Carlisle were 
left free to devore their energies to educating men and women to become, in turn, 
edncaiorsof their own people; if no meu and women were sent to them except with 
that purpose in view, and no more than could be profitably furnished employment as 
Indian eduoa tors, either in tbe scbool-room, or In I he shop, or ou the farm; it' every- 
where ihe Christian churches could devote their educational labors, as they are now 
doing in the South, to educating educators, the relations tietweeu the churches and 
the Government would be made narmonious, and the problem of religious education, 
if not alisolntely solved, would he greatly simplitied. Religion is, after all, a matter 
of personal influence more than of catechetical iostructiou. If the Government will 
cume to the churches for Christian teachers, tbe clinrches may well agree to leave tbe 
oateohisms out of tbe schools in which those Christian teachers do their work. 

(5) There is a universal' agreement among all friends of the Indian, among alt who 
are trying to promote his education, among all wbo are endeavoring to IrauKiorm him 
from a burden borne to a nseful member of society, that tbe Indian schools should be 
taken out of politics. There is only one way to take tbem out of politics, namely, 
by making (he head of the school system non- political. So long hh the Bureau is a 
part o' a political machine, and tbe scbools are a part of the Bureau, so long the 
schools will be a part of a pnliticat machine ; and so I come to the fifth, last, but 
fundamental proposition of this entire scheme. It is, that the President appoint a 
DOjl' political commission, wbo shall he authorized,t« organize and direct a new edn- 
cational system; that the money for that system be appropriated in the lum|) by 
Congress to that educational oommigsiou; and l.hat the a)ipoi])tment of teaoberH, the 
organization of schoolx, and the maintenance of tbe entire system, be placed uuder 
its direction and ooulrol, freed from the enlanglements involved, on tbe one hand hy 
connection with an administrative bureau, on the other hand by the necessity of 
aeonring inlluence in the Mouse of Representatives for needful appropriations. 

One ohjeclion to this plan 1 venture' to anticipate — the objection brought to all 
new plans: " It is impracticable." My answer to that objection now and always is, 
whatever ought lo be done can be done. But I do not believe that this plan is im- 
practicable. It would have the sLipt>ort of the people of Ilie far West, ttecanse it 
would take from them a burden which never ought to have been laid upon them — 
the burden of trausf«rniing hereditary barbarians and paupers into intelligent self- 
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supporting and valuable inembera of society; ic would Lave tlie aiipporC of philan- 
thropiats of the East, liecanse it would pioiaiae to remove from natiooiil politicH a 
disturbing elenieot, from the iiaCioDal uaciitclieoii a black Btain, aod from naiiooal 
life a plai;iie spot; it wonld bave tbe support of the presa, which is always able in 
a fair light aod an open field to defeat the politicians ; it woqM have the support of 
the Diitional conscience, which in American history has never failed lo win when it 
has been educated and aroused. Thr^e years ago we asfemhled at Lake Mohonk to 
disouat the Indinn ([ueslion. We a);rit»d, alter mnch patient, though warm debate, 
that the rcseirstion syntem ahsnld be abolished, the Indiana given their landa in 
severalty, the unallotted land opened to actual setilera. and the country consecrated 
to civilization from ocean to ocean. We were told then that tliis was impracticable. 
But the press adopted the Lake Mohonk platform, and Congress and the aduiinintra- 
tiou followed the leadership of the presn and the * conference. The land problem is 
solvud, If this fall the friends of the ludiau assembled at Lake Mohonk can agree 
Qpon an educational system as absolutely just as the land reform on which they then 
agreed, they o»n depend with equal assurance on the nressand the public conscience 
for their atlieH, and on the ulllmate, and I believe the speedy, acceptance of thelir 
convlaalous by Congmss and the Executive. 

DISCUSSION ON EDUCATION. 

Col. L. E. Dudley, of Boston, waa invited to open the disoussiou. 

Col. L. E. Dudley. It ia more than -twelve yeara since I was actively engaged In 
the Indian aervice, and <luriug theae years my attention bas been given to other sub- 
jeota. I entered the Indian aervice just after General Otaut's peace policy had been 
luaugnrated. All the friends of (he Indians ought to render thanks for the initiation 
of that policy. Things were in a chaotic condition, aud it was alm»st impossible for 
those who were struggling for improvement in the managetnent of Indian afTuirs to 
get a responseanywheru ithroughout the country. If General Howard, when he first 
mterested himself to go out among the Apaches and bring those Indians in upon the 
reservation, had bad the Mohonk conference behind him, the results would have 
been better. If all the officers of that time had hafl the same support ive should 
have made better records than we did. In regard to this educational problem which 
Dr. Abbott has )>resented. it seems to me that he has about exhausted the subject, 
and that there is little to be said in criticism of his position. I, for one, hope that it 
will be made the platform of this conference, and that It will bo sent out to the coun- 
try as the method which the friends of the Indiana desire to have adopted in regard 
to the education of this people who have lived so long in their savage condition 
within the iHinudarieB of the country. 

It is a disgrace to our race that we have not made more progress in the education 
and civitlzation of the Indian. I have often felt that if I were an Indian I should be 
a ranch worse one than any we have, uutler the provocation which they have received. 
Duritig my service in the Southwest I was often obliged to investigate the dilBculties 
which had occurred Iietween the settlers and the Indians. I always found that the 
white man'Hsideof the cose was presented aod printed in the newspapers ; and I usnallj 
found that an Indian outrage was the result of prior outrages {in the part of the 
whites. Let ine give you a single case that I investigated. A baud of men were 
trapping beaveis on the Gila River. One of these companies had seemed a large 
number of skins, and Ihey went down into Sonora to sell them. While there the gov- 
ernor of Souorasaidto them that he would give them au ounce of silver fur every 
Apache scalp. They bought a Gatling gun and concealed it. Then they aent out 
word to the Apaches of that vicinity that they would give them a feast. The Apaches 
came. They tnrneil uver some cattle to the Indians, who killed theiu fbr the feast ; 
and while they were gorging themselves this gun was opened upon them, and many 
were killed. A few days later the survivors and their friends aasembled and fell 
upon another camp of white people, perhaps 'JD miles away. You in the East heard 
ail about the murder of these white trapperii. Yon heard very little, if anything, 
al>oHt the mnrdeie that preceded. This only by way of illustrating the treatment 
which the Indians have received at the hands of the whites. 

I hope that this educational plan will be indorsed by the country, and will be put 
into practice. I do not doubt that thu influence that wilt go out from here will help 
to its Hdoptioti by Congress. When I was in Arizona I renif inl)er the efforts made to 
instruct the Indians, for twenty years the Goveriinient had appropriated j.'iiOOO 
annuallv fur the i-ducntiiin of the Pneblo Indians. Being of an inquiring; disposition 
I thought I would tike to sei^ the ^uits of tDls (100,0(10, iiml I called for report*. I 
found that the uioney hail gone into the hands i>f the Roman Catholic priests. The 
report said that lifty-uine Indians hail been edncnteii in these schools supimrted by 
the Government, I then asked to sec some of these fifty-nine educated Indians. I 
found the moat that uiiv one could <io was to read a few sentences in a Spanish cate- 
chism ; not one of tliein could rea.1 any English, ami tliey knew nothing sbont 
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arithmetic. I m&de an effort to have the English language taugb^i tor Ave days in 
the weelc, and to eiolade the religioue element entirelj from these schools. I began 
to employ teachere, and took this money away from the priests to pa; for secalar ed- 
ncation; bnt I fonnd myself in the hardest figbt I have ever yet been in. 

The old system was not a good one, and I am glad to know that there is progress. 
But as Dr. Abbott says, we need a comprehensive system, that eball bo iuclusive, and 
that shall be so organized that it will go on like clock-work, to accomplish the oivili- 
zation of all the Indians. 

Dr. Ellikwood. There are two or three points in Dr. Abbott's paper with refer- 
ence to which I have some doubt. It was stated very propsrly that the Government 
onght to assnme this entire work of Indian education; that it ought to adopt as 
broad and comprehensive a system for the children of the Indian as for the other 
children of the oonntry. With all that I agree. It was added, however, If 1 heard 
tightly, that the chnichea had no right to engage in tbis educational work, except 
ao far as it shonid be neglected by Government. To this I should deniur. I do D(>t 
believe that any barrier ehonld be raised against Cbrietian schools. The work of 
leaching that has been done by the churches comprises a chief part of all tbat haa 
been done for the actual civilization and uplifting of those lodiane. I did not qnite 
understand Dr. Abbott as to just what the churches migbt do. As I understood him, 
it was purely leligious instruction that might be given. But if the missionaries confine 
themselves to Snnday-school work and chance religioua instruction, what can they 
hope to accomplish T Unless they can control the cbildren during the week they can 
not moid them. There is little analogy between tbie case and that of our common- 
school inatiuotion. Whit« children have more or less religious influence iu their own 
homes. The Indians have nothing of this kind. Missionary societies can do nothing 
with Indian children unless they can control their whole time. An order has been 
issued that all pupils must be claimed for the Govemaent schools until they are fhlU 
This even applies to children who have been under the charge of the missioaaiies for 

With regard to contract schools, I am not prepared to take the ground that Dr. 
Abbott advocates. Ihelieve there are evitsoonuected with them ; bat the missionary 
boards are not able, on any large scale, to establish boarding-schools of from ^0 to 
100 papils each, and feed, and clothe, and shelter, without aid. There are hundreds 
of thousands of dollars belonging to the Indians in the charge of the Ooyernment for 
just BUoh ases. Why should these fnnde lie unused while toe whole burden is laid 
on the charity of Christian people? It is only just that a certain govemment-al 
stipend should be given, and it is ouly with snch help that so great a work can be 
done. This is the enlightened policy which has been adopted in India, and certainly 
there is a stranger claim here. I once saw in Lahore 1,500 children under the care of 
one missionary. That involved an immense nxpenditure. Do you suppose that a 
missionary board conld have footed the whole bill for boarding such a number 1 As 
to results, it is the frank, honest confession of those who are in a position to know, 
that altogether the best educational work among the natives of India has been done 
throngh the missionary organizations with government aid. 

With regard to the last point named in the paper, vis, the lifting of this entire work 



out of politics, it does not seem to me feasible. There are a thousand eager graspin 
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mental education of Indians lifted out of polities. And for just that reason I feel it 



hands that will bang on to this educational interest for the very pnrpoa 
an efflcieni political roacbinc. I do not eipeot to live long enough tc -- 
mental education of Indians lifted out of polities. And for just th: 
is the most urgent duty of this oonfctenoe to promote religious education. While 
other HCbemes are discussed and delayed, and little is accomphsbed, I believe that 
the chief hope i)f Indian education lies with the mission schools, and I think that 
this conference, instead of weakening that hope, shonid emphasize it. While I do 
not think that the education that the Catholics have given is 'all that it shonid be, 
nevertheless I should encourage the idea that Catholics, as well as Methodists, Prea- 
byteriaue, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Prieuds, should be encouraged to push for- 
ward their work. Let the Government generonsiy aid them all, and then in addition 
do as much as possible in its own way. 

In regard to the vernacular, I agree with Dr. Abbott that we ebould push the 
English language; but it does not meet every case. Take the Dakotas, for example. 
Probably not more than one fifth of them are iu school or ever will be. There is a 
lafge uneducated adult population. If yon close the Dakota Bible, yoa absolutely 
rear a wall between all that adult population and the knowledge of Christ and bis 
salvation. The little boy who has learned to road the Dakota Bible in the school, 
oan carry it home and read the story <ff the cress to his parents and older brothers 
and sisters ; but with only an English Bible he conld not reach them. While I agree 
that it is necessary to urge English as the great medium of civilization, I believe the 
vernacular shonid be used where, in the judgment of the missionaries, it is the only 
medium of communicating the knowledge of Christ to those who will never go to 
school, and who can only be reached by their own children. 
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On inotioD of Mr. Smiley, it was voted that hereafter the speakers in discnsaion 
should be limited to ten minntea. . 

Mr. Smilby. Dr. Abbott has outlined a scheme for the ednoation of the Indian. 
One of hia points is that the appropriations should be made in a lump, and that 
tiiey should be coutinued for many years. But one Congreas can not appropriate 
mOBey for another. You can not make an appropriation for twenty years ahead. 
Possibly a trost fond conld be created, the interest of which coald be applied to this 
purpose, but one Congress can not pledge appropriations for another. 

General Charles H. Howard. We can not enter into details in regard to the pro- 
posed system. We mast direct onr energy toirard the one great point that tome aya- 
t«m muBt be adopted by the Goverument. During the four yeara that I nas Indian 
Inspector I officially inspected twenty-three reservationa, and visited many more, and 
I agree with Dr. Abbott that nothing is being done by the Government, that ia, there 
is nothing done syatematloally. We must urge upon Cnngreaa the necessity of devis- 
ing eoine wiae mesna of educatiou, and leave to it the specific plans. There is no 
standard for the qnali&oatious of teachers. There is not a town school in America 
bnt haa some standard. The teacher maat be examined by aome one. Nobody ex- 
Rminea any of these teaoliera for the Indiana. 

Another iadication of the lack of sysh-m is the fact that absolutely uo provision Ja 
made to educate the greater aamber of these ohitdreu. In the Navajo tribe there are 
4,000 children, Govemnient has made provision ior ooiy aixty. The provision is so 
slight that one may as well eay there ia no provisiou for these 4,000 childran. Take 
the great fiioax Nation, and almost the same is true. The provision made for the edu- 
cation of Indian children is only a drop in the bucket. I can most heartily support 
any syst4>m which will cover the whole field and will provide adequate teachers. 
But nothing should be done that will repress Christian work and a Christian educa- 
tion. I do not thiuk Dr. Abbott meant to do that. I nnderstood him to except the 
Sracticeof the Government ia giving a certain amount for the education of each In- 
ian child in the missionary schools. The best practical work that has been done in 
the last twenty years has been done by the Christian churches. 

Miss Maby C. Collins, of Standing Hock. The subject of teaching in the vemao- 
nlar comes very close to me, because my work has been done mostly in the vemao- 
alar, though we have also taught English. To reach the hearts of the people we 
mast reach them through the tongue they can understand. We can teach a child 
Bible truths which he can carry home and read to his father and mother, when they 
could not understand an English Bible. We feel that the Qovernment has been na- 
Jnst to us in this respect. 1 do not think there is an English-speaking person within 
•iO miles of my home, except onr own native teacher. When we opened our school 
last fall we had liO or 60 children. There was no Ooverument school within 20 mUes. 
Oot teacher was ready for the children, and they were ready for him. But the Preai- 
dent said. No ; the teacher must go home (he could not teach English). What were 
we to dot I was the only one who conld Mach English, but 1 bad work enough to 
do outside. I could not, however, see them go back without some eSbrt for them, 
and I did teach three hours a day, though it stretched my other work out from 5 in 
the moming till 10 at uight. 

In regard to the matter of land iu aeveralty, we must go slowly. You ask Indiana 
who have always banded together, and who are related, to separate and divide their 
reservation. That is enough at one time. Then you aak them to take land In sev- 
eralty. That ia anothet great queatiou. Next you ask them to become oitizena. 
They do not know what that means. You are going too rapidly. When the commia- 
sioners came to Standing Reck this bill was read to tbem. I sat beside Captain 
Pratt, Mr. Cleveland, and the others, and heard the whole conference. I heard the 
response of the ludiane, I beard Johp Grass go back over the treaty of 1868, and 
detail all the parte that had been kept and those that bad not. And when some one 
suggested that it wsh strange that be should be so familiar with it, since be bad not 
it in writing, he replied, "I have all of it in uiy heart." Then he aalteiS the com- 
missioners to go back to Washington and eay they would like to have all the old mat- 
ters atraighteued out before trying any new ones. When tbey were asked to sign the 
papera, one of which was red and the other black, one implying yee, and the otber 
no, one man aaid : " We do not understand you people, you have cbeated us so often. 
If we aign a red paper, how do we know but when it gets to Washington it may be 
black t" 

People mnat remember that Indiann can reaeon. Yon can not treat them as one 
great nation. Yon must remember that we are dealing with men and women ; and 
whenever the people of the East realize that fact there will be no difficulty in civil- 
izing tbe Indian. I think the plan of giving land in severalty is good, but we shall 
never civilize the Indian by legialation or Gcivemmeut schools alone, A man may be 
a teacher in them without giving evidence of good moral character. He may not 
even be able to talk English eo that yon or I would understand him. Many of the 
teachers ose so much atang in teaching English that the ludian children nee it, think 
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ing the; are speaking ^ood EDglisb. It liaeb«anaai<ltbat education without religiou 
maken meo clever d^vila. That ia eapecialty true of the lodiaDs. We can not take 
away their old superstitiona and give tliem nothing in their place without leaving 
the people in a worse condition Ihan we t'oiiud them. 

Bev. CHAftl.B3 S. Shelton. I want to reiterate Miaa Collina's atateinent. After eifiht 
years' experience with the Indians, 1 would rather leave them in their heathenism 
than give them a secular education, omitting entirely the religioDS training. We are 
dealing nith men who think, and with men who have souls ; and in this whole mat- 
ter of education we must remember that we are dealing with immortal deatiuies. 
When you exclude from secular education the religious element you have excluded 
every element that could guaranty perm suent success. 

In closing, Mr. Shelt«n related several instances, showing the effects of the order 
preventing the return of pupils to mission schools if there was a Government school 
on the reservation. The pupils, he said, are pleading in vain that they may go back 
and finish the work that they have begun. He hoped that the conference would put 
into its platform a plank us strong as that ol last year, protesting against the inter- 
ference of Government with strictly religious work among our American Indians. 

Mrs. A. S. QriNTON. Three thnnghts come to me so strougly that I must utter them. 
The first is the fact, so clearly illustrated by the testimonies of these missionaries 
ttom the field, thai the Indian, now in his savage state eveu, is of much more value 
as a man than we have been accustomed to think. I was not loug among Indians, 
and did not visit more than half a dozen tribes ; but one need not stay more than 
five days at any point among them to see and feel the fact that the life-round of 
hoping and fearing, loving and bating, rejoicing sod weepiug, has wrought in these 
wild people that which we call experience, and which makes character, and they de- 
serve to be treatad like men and norvien, and not like unthinking, irresponsible bat- 
barians. Sentiment should lie made, and a great deal of it, in this direction. My 
second thought is, that in these tiuies of transition and experiment with the race, we 
should all, SB friends and workers, be very guarded as to saying or doing aught to 
lessen io anywise the practical work being done for any tribe, school, or station. We 
Deed to go forward toward the ideal Justice, and yet sbould atoid the great danger 
that in so doing we lose any present practical helps or any wise zeal. All that is now 
being done is imperatively w eded, and should be kept. The third thought is, that it 
it always practicable lo ask for what is right, and that now is the time to ask the 
great thing needed. 

We all recognize that that one all-important and all- including thing is to get the 
Indian out of politics; and why not now ask that not merely Indian education, but 
that Indian affairs be put into the hands of a commission of upright Christian men, 
known to be practical wise friends of that race, and ask that powei' be given them to 
use Indian funds for the education, civilization, anit elevation of the race. If this 
oonid be gained details wonld settle themselves, ways would be found. The finances 
could be referred to the court of equity, or the Court of Clairaa, or sorneho^ ' 



aged. 1 know this will seem Quixotic to many, but the thiug that is r^ht can be 
done, as Dr. Abbott has said, and I felt like shouting when bo said it. Ibave just 
e London Missionary Conference, and there teatimouies were given nom 



all quarters of the world of wonderful, seemingly impnaaible, things done ti 
needs of God's work. The impossible can be done iu that work, Daniel and the thi«e 
Hebrew children were not in very prac I i cable sitnfti ions, yet they were a succesa, bo- 
aause iu the right. Israel at the Bed Sea seemed in a hopeless case, and yet they had 
to be carried through it, and God did it for them. We have asked half-measures for 
• long time. For ten yeara I have worked constantly on Indian behalf, and now feel 
like dropping old petitiona and aaking hereafter of Government the one thing needed, 
namely, that somehow the Indian he gotten practically out of politics. That is the 
light thing to do, and therefore it can oe done ; for the right is God's way, aud all his 
mnchinery is pledged to securing the right. 

Bev. Dr. Krndali., secretary nf the Presbyterian Board of Home Mlasiona. I want 
to thank Dr. Abbott for his paper. At a proper time I hope it may be referred to ft 
committee, and ultimately presented for adoption by this conference. A discussion 
of the ideal ia helpful in an examination of the actual and the probable. 

As to cou tract schools, I am ready tossy that if Dr. Abbott knew as much about them 
as I do, be miuht say a great deal more against them than he has. And if he kncwiM 
much about them as I do, he would be more in favor of them than he is. Many a 
time I have sat down with Commissioner Price, and he would ask, " How much can 
yonr church do T If you can build the house or furnish thi- teachers, we can givo 
you a grant of so much for each scholar." That helped us and it helped him. I 
think ir will be a good while before we reach the point which Dr. Abbott suggests. 
Meanwhile, I am ready lo join him in pushing for it. But let us not wholly forget 
what has been done. The contract system is not perfect, but it has doue a great deal 
of good, and I no not think we are in a condition to let go of it yet. It will be easier 
to abandon it when we get land in severalty for the Indians and they are located in 
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SeTmanent, bomea. Wbile Dr. Abbott is doing the best be can to aid nn — God bless 
itu and all otbers laboring; in tbat nay — let us not throw away the things that have 
been helping an bo far till the proper time cutnes. If a, man has had a broken leg, 
don't tell him to throw away his crutchts too soon. 

Mr. ACSTIH Abbott. The inciileatH that have been mentioned in connection with 
the history of Indian education suggest to lue the thonght that it ma; perhaps be 
well to add one proposition to the theses which have been put before j on. It is this: 
That in the United States of America jou can not. have even the lieginningB of olti- 
ceuahip without the whole of religious liberty. The Indians have been bronght to a 
ttirning-point in this respect. They now live without thegnaranties of religious Tib- 
orty. X system has been adopted which is introducing into American citizenship men 
here and there throughout these reservations, and 'he proposition which I would like 
Id have recognized in reference to them is, ihat the beginning of American citizenship 
neoeBsarily involveaaud implies the whole of religious liberty, rhatincludespersoniu 
liberty to oome, to go, to speak, to learn, for the purposes of worship. Whatever 
persoual liberty is reqoired fur this purpose is involved in its entirety by the simplest 
beginning of American citizenship. I wonld like to have that proposition cocsidered 
as a buttress for the theses which have been laid before you, for I believe it to be a 
BOQnd constitutional and legal position. 

Professor Painter. I think it is well not to take away the crutchee too soon ttora a 
man with a broken leg, as Dr. Kendall says; but I think it alxo a mistake not to dis- 
tingnish between mill-stones ronnd the neck and crutches. There is no doubt that 
Bometbiug, that much, has been done in the way of Indian education, in spito of the 
lack of system. When you have good men and women at work they will do some- 
thing in spite of obstacles; and there have been many such in this work. But ic has 
been in spite of obstacles, and t tbink it is time they should betaken away. The whole 
system under which the Indian has been placed has been an absolute despotism, the 
most absolnte on this earth. A few months ago eigbt Indiana np in Mionesota were 
put in Jail. Why f Becanse they were off from their reservation without permission 
Rom tbe agent— driving logs, and getting $1.51) a day. 

ThiBsnmmer I visited the Cherokees in North Carolina. They had got mixed np, 
Hr. Atkins said, in politics. The Bntean had aent a man down to investigate— a 
yonng olerk in tbe Department. He called tbe Indiaus together in council, and said : 
" All in favor of the Quakera having charge of this school will rise up." Every Indian 
bntnnegotup. He took that one Indian out and held a " buah council" with htm, came 
back, and made his report on the basis of that one man's opposition to tbe Quaker 
management. The oontraot for the new year was refused to Mr. Spray, who then 
had it, bat was made with Mr Hobbs, of Indiana, who had the oontraot for the day 
■oboola. Mr. Hobbrf continued Ur. Hpray as superintendent, with bis corps of teach- 
ers, and the year opened most favorably. Mr. Hobbs, who had his work to look after 
in Indiana, waa telegraphed by Mr. Upshaw that he must go to North Carolina, dis- 
miss Spray, and take charge of tbe school, or his contract would be canceled. Mr. 
Hobbs found that the dismiaxal of Spray would involve the loss of tbe teaching force, 
And tlie utter breaking up of tbe school, as all the pupils wonld also leave. He tele- 
graphed Mr. Upshaw that he would have to cancel his contract. Mr, Upshaw tele- 
graphed the agent to take pnssesainu of the school property and send teachers and 
Siupils borne. Fortunately the agent, when be came to take in fully the situation, 
bnnd it so nnwise, in fact imiiraoti cable, to carry ont the order, that he telegraphed 
for permission to anapend it. and finally secured it« revocation. 

This is only one of many oases which might be given illnatrative of the kind of 
■yst«m under which not alone the educatioual but every intereat of the Indian is 
placed. I freely concede that we do, after all, make some hopeful progress. Every 
man wbo has mode himself acquainted with the work of Indian civilization knows 
tbat we do get forward with it somewhat ; bat tbe inference to be drawn ffom this 
fact is not tbat this miserable makeshift, no-plan sbould be continued, but tbat a 
system, wise and efficient, should at once come into use. We, in this conference, have 
made progress in onr views. The radicalism of last year is the conservatism of this 
year. We make progress, and I think we drag tbe public a little along our path of 
advance. I believe fully in the views presented by Dr. Abbott. They were the views 
I presented myself last year, only I went further. I would put every intereat of the 
Indian into the bands of such a commission. 1 see nothing impracticable or impoa- 
aible in it. We must simply take the course that will present the least difSculties. 
When a system is wrong, all abuses possible grow np under it. Get a good system, 
and there is a possibility of workiug it well. There may be some friction, bnt there 
is no possibility of working "no system." As to what can be done, we do not know. 

A pupil of Mark Hopkins, In the days when the use of the telegraph was just be- 
gun, said to the professor one day, " I hear that Morse has sent a message from Wash- 
ington to Annapolis." Dr. Hopkinsreptied, " It is possible that may some time be 
done, but neither you nor t wilt ever live to see it done." Dr. Hopkins thought that 
too good when he reminded him of this some time ago. Tttis 
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ideal preBented by Dr. Abbott is not impossible of renlizatiOD, &ti(l we must wotb in 
tbat direction. Geaeral AmistroDg well said last year, "It is oar buainesa to do im- 
powible things." ConKregs finds a way l-o do thiugB wbeD the American people de- 
Djand tbey shall be done. 

Hon. Seth Low. I have no right to speak on this subject by reason of any special 
knowledge, but only by reason of (general interest in it. There was one point in Dr, 
Abbott's paper which coniroended ilaelf highly to nio, and which seems in the discus- 
sion to have been somewhat overlooked. He stated that the Indian problem was 
three problomB — land, law, am! edncBtion. That is a convenient way of presenting to 
OUT minds the different parte of what I conceive to he only one problem. 1 suppose 
if anything in the world is certain, it is that the red man's civilization wiU diaappeai' 
before the white man's civitizution, because, of the two, it is inferior. 

The Indian problem, in its fundamental aspect, is, theu. Must the red man disap- 
pear with bis civilization f Is it possible that in Christian times the Indians them- 
selves have got to disappearnith their ioferioi' civilization t I think we can say 
certainly that nnlesa we can incorporate the red man into the white man's civiliza- 
tion, he will disappear. Therefore, tlie one qnestiou behind the land qneetion, behind 
the education question and the law qnestion, is, How can we 6t the red man fbr 
onr civilization T What, then, is the fundamental aspect of the white man's civiliza- 
tion as opposed to the red man'st It is individual relation to law in place of tribal, 
individnal dnty t-oward law, and individnal protection by law. That is why we want 
land in severalty. That is what ia at the basis of the question in its legal aspect, ftnd 
that is what is at the fonndation of the educational question. We can not give a 
wild man the civilized man's relation to law. We have got to train him and fit him 
for it by the slow process of edncation. Therefore, behind ail these divisions is the 
qnestion, How can we make the individnal red man a member of the white man's 
civilization t I like Dr. Abbott's suggestion of a complete ednoational system, for 
it seems in harmony with onr American methods. His first point was this : That the 
Indian must look to the General Govemment, or rather that the General Govemmeot, 
and not the State, must edocate the Indian, for reasons that are apparent. 

How, the United Stales Government, as snch, has nothing to do with education, bnt 
in all our States we have the common-school system. The State devolves that duty 
npoD every locality; and in every city we have, as in Brooklyn, aboardof ednoation. 
AS I understood Dr. Abbott^s snggestion for takiug Indian education out of politics, 
it was simply that the United States shuold establish a Board of Indian Edncation. 
That is what it comes to ; and to that board should be handed the money to be ex- 
pended for edncatibnal purposes, precisely as we give the control of educational ap- 
propriations to onr boards of edncation In cities. This would not take it wholly out 
of polities ; but in Brooklyn and in almost every city the appointment of a teacher 
is proctioall; a life appointment, and all that we have to do to improve the schools ia 
tosecnre public sentiment in that direction. We have recently established training 
schools, and no one can be appointed a teacher in Brooklyn without passing an hon- 
est examination. That bas been brought about by pnblio sentiment. It is perfectly 
reasonable to believe that the United States Oovemment might appoint a board of 
education for the Indians whiqh should serve them as well as the board of education 
serves in our eities, and probably better, because the larger the constituency from 
which men are selected the better, a« a rule, is the quality of tlie individuals to whom 
the trust is committed ; and in snch a work the result depends largely upon the effi- 
ciency of the men who have charge of it, J do not see any reason why, if that sya- 
tem were adopted by the General Govemment in place of the no-system which baa 
been described here to-day, religions schools and private Bohoola might not be carried 
on among the Indians as Buccessfnlly as in our cities. 

We have a compulsory education law in New York, bnt that does not prevent 
people from sending their children to parochial schools. The State is satisfied if 
they go to school a certain number of hours in a year. I do not see why the two in- 
stitutions can not work as aatisfaot«rily among the Indians as among the whites. 
All that Dt. Abbott asks is that which is familiar to Americans in every town in the 
Union. It seems to me the most natural solution of the problem, ard that it will 
commend itself, aa it comea to be understood, in all parts of the country. 

Judge A. S. Draper. I know nothing of the Indian problem of the West except 
what I have learned in this conference and in current literature. I do know, how- 
ever, something of the local Indian problem. I followed Dr. Abbott very careftilly, 
because of my large intereat in thia important question. I was not only gratified, bnt, 
I will add, agreeably surprised, at the fnllness of the plan projected. I want to pat 
two questiona to Dr. Abbott before discussion is closed, however. I noted bis dif- 
ferent pTopositions aa he went along, and I can enbscribe to every one of them. I 
think the plan well ronnded out. Incidentally be dropped the remark that the nor- 
mal work should be left to the church. I ask. Why t Again, be says that Indian edn- 
cation, to he efieotual, should be compulsory. I go further. I do not believe that 
yon will make any substantial progress until you not only make Indian education 
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oampulsory, bnt go on and gather the ludiaa children into iDstituttona where yon 
faeep them not six honrs, bat tweDty-four hours a day ; where you can wash, and 
olotne, and oomh, and discipline, and teach them. The whole tendency of the tTibal 
oieauization is against education. The chiefs and the parents are against it. 

When an Indian chitf becomes Christianized, off goes his heiid. Ue ceaaea to be, 
and they put a good reliable pagan in as chief. Our goverumeuta! theory is that 
these people oonstitute independent nationalities. We treat with them as sovereign 
peoples. My second question, therefore, is, How are you going to compel the chil- 
dren of a sovereign and independent nationality to come int« onr schools T I find no 
difficulty whatever in the suggestion that the religions and scoular education of 
these people should be entirely separate. That ia a cardinal doctrine in our Amerl- 
oan life. But to aay thai: the churchea ahall not manage the secular acbools is by no 
means to say that religions nork shall cease. One suggestion that Dr. Abbott made 
has been critioised : that is, that this whole work should be taken out of the hands 
of politicians. Other things being equal, I think the man who knows something 
about politics will aooomplish more in a given period of time than the fellow who 
knows nothing about public affairs. It ia right that there should be a non-sectariau 
management of Indian schools, and that the officers in the Indian service should noli 
ohange with the national administration, just as it is entirely reasonable, and sound, 
Uld nght that there should be a non-sectarian and non-partisan management of our 

£ablio schools. But it is not at all essential that this management should he in the 
tnds of ministers and deacons in order that it maygo on satisfactorily. But I will 
retnru to my question, and ash Dr. Abbott, Grst, Why he would hand the normal 
work over to the churches I and, second, How he is goin;; to compel a sovereign peo- 
ple to atteod our schools I 

On motion, it was voted that Di. Abbott's paper ebnnld be referred to a committee 
of three, to formulate some propositions derived therefrom, for the consideration of 
the oonfeteuoe. The committee consisted of Dr. Kendall, Dr. Slrieby, and Profeuor 
Fainter. 

Atljoamed. 

SECOND SESSION. 

RSTIMOMIAI. TO HR. AND Mtta. A. K. GmLBT— EDOCATIOK FOR THR IKDIAM COK- 
TlKtlBD. 

Wedmbsdat Nioht, S^tembtr 36. 

The conference met at 7.30 p. m., Cieneral Fisk in the chair. 

General FiSE. Ladies and gentlemen of the Mohonk conference: The regular order 
of our hnsineas, hj oomuion consent, is for a few moments snepended, that we may 
take into our special confidential thought and speech our host and hostess, oor much 
loved and honored blends Mr. and Mrs, Albert K. Smitey. Six times in suoccsslou 
in the autumnal months of the passing years the gates of Monutain Lake Park and 
the portals of this matchless mountain home have swung wide open for the coming 
and hearty welcoming of the members of the Mohonk confereucu. Hither, upon the 
invitation of these Eenerous hearts to generous hospitality, have annually thronged 
the beat friends of the driven and scattered Indians within the limits of the American 
Uniou. From Mohonk have gone out the most potent induenoes that have moved 
natioual legislation and national administration in Indian affairs. 

A score of years ago that marvelous man and greatest soldier of the century, whose 
lifted sword and waving crest led us to victory and a saved Union, was summoned 
hv the nation, asa fit successor of Washington and Lincoln, to guideour affairs of State. 
His thorongh knowledge of every public interest led him, among the first thoughts of 
his administration, to carefully consider how best to promote the welfare of our long 
wronged, continually ontraged brothers in red, who had been driven before the surg- 
ing tide of civilization as it rolled onward from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and were 
even then turning backward, hither and thither, wherever, in mountain fastnese or 
on the wide sweep of the prairie, might be found freedom from the white man's greed. 

General Grant initiated a new order of things in Indian affairs. "Let us have 
peace," said the great soldier, "and no more war with our Indiau tribes." The chief 
educational force leading np to this happy beginning bad been the constant, nnin- 
terrupted pleadings of the Societies of Friends, whose hearts had been beating in sym- 

Satby with the wronged Indians through all the "century of dishonor." General 
rant gave prompt heed 1« their earnest personal appeals to him, and inauguratisd 
what was and yet is ihe "peace policy" in our relations to the Indians. Honorable 
dealing set aside the frandulent methods long established. Fair play became the 
watch-word. Homes, civilization, schools, and Christian chnrohes began to take 
the place of the hunt, the camp-fire, the old anperstitions, and paganism. This wae 
termed the Quaker policy, both by those who recognize their good, strong hand in the 
movement, as well as by those wbo scoffed and held np the new order of things to de- 
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risioD ; bat The Qankern continued ttieir gpnil work " &a the spirit moved them," their 
zeal IncretisiDg its tbe cry a^ainHt thuir policy from scheming tiind-gmbbers and dis- 
appointed Giivernmeiit ciililrHctora grew louder. A Qnaker in the calm, smooth path- 
way of duty is a Quaker, but when once aroused by the cry of the slave or the victiiuB 
of injustice, then the Qnaker becomes an eartli-guaker, and shakes the very foundations . 
of evil. The Quaker is frank, bold, and truthful. He believes there is no bondage so 
abject oa the fear to speak the truth ; that 
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Faithfn] among the luoBt faithful to the Aipcrican Indian bave been these dear 
FMend», Albert and Eliza Smiley, heads of tbe Mohonk baud of the Shongum tribe, 
onr hearty, happy host and hostesN. 

Those are ainc«ro words of thanks we here speak from year to year in ^ratefnl ac- 
knowledgment of their generous deeds, which will be remembered while time with us 
endures. It has seemeiT wise anil kindly to these your honored and grateful guests 
now present, as also to many others whose convenieuce would nut permit them to be 
present at this session of the conference, that there should go fWim them to thee and 
Ml««some enduring testimonial of their regard for you ; something upon which yon 
can look in the coming years, and upon which those who come after you may look and 
behold a token, though sticht, of the large place ,vou had iu the hearts of the n~'''~ 
men and nobler women you have summoned t( "' -■-'--•- - - - "t. .. 

this beautiful el ft in bronze, this represenrati 
quado, who in nis time was the Bou4-of honor. 

On the shores of Lake Michigan, near what is called Sqnaw Bay, where Deep River 
enters the lake, there was living, many years ago. a company of Indians, near the 
white people. The chief of the Indians was one of the most honorable of all men. He 
was a pattern of excellence in the coiiimuiity. This chief, Sagonaquado, was the 
father of twin boys, who resembled each other as much as do the twins of Mohonk 
and Miunewaeka. 

These boys, one autumn day, kindled a Gre that destroyed a single hay-stack be- 
longing to a white neighbor. Sagonatjuado saw the destruction. He was a poor man, 
bnt he went straightway to his white neighbor and said : " J have no herdagrass, I 
have no maize, but we are at fault, and we must pay the damages." The kind neigh- 
bor said : " Not at all, Sagonaquado, I have a bny myself, and boys will be boys. 
Let it all be forgotten as it shall be forgiven." "Not so," said Sagonaquado ; " yon 
must take an installment of the best I have." And hn threw down his coonskin and 
his bear.skin, and said, " Take these." The white man protested, bnt in vain. The 
chief went away. Six mouths he was gone. In tbe following March he came back 
laden with furs of the richest kind. He went directly to the white man's house and 
aaid, " I have come to pay my debt." "No," said the white neighbor; " I can take 
nothing more from you." Tbe chief straightened up with dignity and said, " I am 
a man !" threw down his peltry, and strode away to his cabin, a iiatislied, honest 
man. Our artist, in preparing this bust, has taken Sagonaquado at this moment, 
where, lifting his stern face, he says " I am a man ! " So the arlist, Mr. Theodore 
Bauer, has brought ns this beautiful bronze bast of Sagonaquado, which we are to 

five to these our ftiends this evetiiug. This heaatiful poem has been placed in my 
ands, written by one who feels a great interest for the Indian : 

A Black of hdidgEraxB, kindled and conHumed, 
FaruiRtflnd. and mill, and meadow land lllnmed , 
A wao Otober shy oncn mora flame-red, 
ThonEh hc.nrn ajro its Buneel firea were dead ; 



TwobiiyB, the chief a twin 8onn. are fled Bwav- 
Whtle In tbe mlatv twlllgbt, call and etraliht, 
Cbief ' Qiiado-s self stAnds al tbe farmer's eate. 
-' M; Mend. Ibe fault Is oui-s; be onrs the pain ^ 
Mame then the ptdce to make then whole again." 



Andbova wllUtmhe hoya when aU is done. 
Conntthlaiunanehti and. uelghbor. as 1 11^ 
I sCraigbtwBf will forget aa I Targive." 
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But I will p»v IhBwurth MB many days. 
Behoia tb.'sepelw of beHTei-, coon. Hud bear, 

And soft (town fraiD tbe wild ituok'e breasi, of snow ; 
WLstsaaDttbsae'etdDSt Cbe ranaoni mysoDsowel" 



A slimnntb, and bnueath tbp cbUl Marc b moan. 
•' ithlild. raj- ftiend.'now wlU I wipe (be score."' 
■'Nay,niiy! alrwid.v in Iho pai"t fnll paid. Why rt 

And fnl'in'A^'hack*like foad uf furs be tbrow. 
Cleft its BlouC willow latbloRe, and withdrew. 
Id woDder lookpd lb« nhitu man tbat March day : 
TfmeH obanRp, but wbat have joq and I to eay 1 



Kow Bmohine man-hlvua taint eacb' wind tb 
And poison Ostlnekn as it flows ; 
Now Christian spires oVitap Ibe tallsst tre 
And Htceds unhoofed unlatrfp the HeeteBt b 



Liks bunted wolvea. ti 
Tf niai^e, perohanco, p 



Bnt what tboogb wb, nnhiieding, pmod of heari, 
Boast of God-alwantT and clatm onr tuU part- 
Still lives the llKbtnitiz from ChlBf 'Qnado'a eyes, 
And o'er the New World clamor stillarise 
Echoes of llieae his words, dropt long a^o; 



' Shall you or 1 ei 



The joy of this glad bour h«(l itBirnpirMtiii 
down on thfi Hudson, aud there are many of 
happiest St. ValentlDe'8 Day WBHin thB BUruiner days of 188ri. 

Dearfrieods, tomehasbeiMi assl)n]ed the pleasautduty, in behalf of thes« and other 
friendB, of presenting to yon this gift aud » hearty "God bless yoa," aud our earnest 
prayers that yon two may be a long, long time walkiug happily together down the 
slopes of life's sunset to the shore of that peaceful sea, an yiiu have together climbed 
Dp the hills of morning. God bless you ! 

Mr. Shilby. I am thoroughly takeu hy siirprtw. I do nor think in my long life of 
siity years I was ever so macb surprised aoi) delighted. I have no wot^a to express 
my teelinge. I always lack them when I most wan'^ them ; but J muat say that I do 
heartily llank yon for ibis beautiful gift— a gift "■bioh I value more than anything 
leverreceived.asespresaingtheappreciationof soniany frii>nde working in this good 
oanse, ot our hnnible efforls to advance ii. 

lu the six learH that have passed nothing has afforded so much pleasure to my wife 
and myself as the aj-sembling together of the friends of the Indian. I inherited, and 
have always felt, an interest in the Indian ; and when, nine years ago, the President, 
without my knowledge, pnt nie un the Board of Indian Com miasi oners, it was just to 
my liking, and I did not dfcliue. I think Mr. Barstow was responsible for my nomi- 
nation. Since then I have had the opportiiuily to do what I have desired all niy 
life — something toward the udvnuceuienl of the Indian. Anil when the fileuds of the 



n gather here it is the pltasantest part of the year to me. I hardly know what 
HI Buy to vou for this beaiitttui and most appropriate work of art. I do not know 
how you thought of it, and 1 heartily thank you for it for myself and iti behulf of my 
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he has doae. It ia a moet beautiful and Appropriate gift. I do love to have jou oome 
here year after j>ear, aod 1 am glad t<i have this to remind me of all the kind frieuds 
who are interested with na in tne Indlatia. 

The ooBferetice waa then called to order. On motion, it wae voted that the addreas 
of Qeneral Fisk to Mr. and Mrs. Smiley should be engrossed and presented to them. 

The committee to formulate the platform for the adoption of the conference was an- 
nonnced (page 5)- 

On motion of Dr. Abbott, General Fisk was added to this committee. 

On motion, it was voted that an esecutive committee for the ensuing year should 
l>e appointed. 

The discussion of the morning papers was then tesnmed. 

DISCUSSION ox INDIAN EDUCATION CONTINUED. 

Dr. Kendall. The chairman of the committee appointed to draw up resolutioDB 
reating on Dr. Ablrott's paper aeked Professor Painter to read those resolntions. 
The following resolutions were then read: 

Beiolved, That it is the duty of the General Oovemment to make piorision as 
ample for the education of its Indian wards as the several States onght to make for 
the edaoation of the children in the several States. 

That in the discharge of this duty the unlimited co-operation of individuals and 
Christian organizations, in whatever manner and to whatever extent these may 
ohooite at their own charges to give assistance, should he allowed. 

Eesotred, That such educational work can not be wisely or effloiently done by the 
Government until put under the care of a permanent and responsible head, and car- 
ried on nnder a wise system ; neither of which is possible so long aa this interest is 
under the care of the Indian Bureau, and affected hy the success or failure of political 
parties. 

Eeeolved, That there should be appointed by the President, under law, a commis- 
sion, composed of three eminent educators, who shall serve without a salary, who 
shall have entire control of the education of such Indian children ; and they shall 
appoint a anperintendent or superintendents of schools, whose duty it shall be to 
appoint all teachers, disbuMe all available funds for such schools, and, nndei the 
supervision of these commissioners, organize and put in operation an efficient system 
of schools for all such children, 

Btsolved, That all appropriations for such schools should, so far as practicable, be 
made in lump, subject to such use for books, school supplies, buildings, salaries for 
superintendents and teachers, as this commission and the superintendent or superin- 
tendents may deem best. 

Uesolved, Recognizing the fact that no merely secular training has l)een snfBcient 
to lift' any people up into a Cliristian civilization, and that all real and permanent 
progreaH achieved in the civilization of the American Indians is due to the missionary 
effort of the Christian churches ; also believing that the General Government can not 
wisely undertake the religious training of these Indian children, we most earnestly 
argp the Chriatiau churches of our country to put forth efforts persistent and sufB- 
cieut to bring them under such religious induence ss shall give value and permanence 
10 this educational work. 

Pcofeaeor Painter then spoke as follows: These are the resolntions; I think tba^ 
cover the whole sroiind of the paper. Prrsoiially. I would have the duties of this 
coiiimiHsion so enlargpil ua to indue all efforts now made necfssary by the uew policy 
adopted in the severalty bill to carry on the work of the several reservations. I 
would most aSBuredly put this inlerest specially spoken of by Dr. Abbott under the 
care of such h commission. An effort to curry on such work aa tins nnder a system 
which almost necessitates such f^quent changes in the personnel of the force, and ia 
liable to prucure aucb appoinimenta aa are so frequently made, can never accomplish 
the work we are seeking to do. I have been at some pains to took into this mutter, 
and the facts are most discouraging. From the report of the anperintendent of In- 
dian schools for the year closing the 30tb of June, 18bT, it appears that in the seventy 
boarding-schools which the Government is carrying on there are some five hundred 
and twenty posicii'ns to be filled, and that there had been about eleven hundred and 
eighty appointees dnring the year to these positions. In some of these schools there 
had been as many as three different superintendents during the year. There were a 
great many changes in the principal teachers, changes in the matrons, and through- 
out the whole lorce. Now, 1 snhmit that that is utterly absurd. It is ridiculous for 
a Christian nation to undertake to do such work as this under such a want of method. 
If it were possible for me to show the character morally and educationally, and the 
consequent unfitness of many of these employ^, the showing would be much worse. 
I would rather, in many cases, that the Indian should be left as he is than that his 
character should be to auy extent shaped by some of these. No man can be ac- 
quainted with these facts and not feel very deeply that the time has come when tli» 
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friendBof the Indian sbou!d mahe aperaiatent, a determined, au nnremitting effort "to 
have a change made ; and I tbink tbat the ohaDfce indicated in the paper preaented by 
Dr. Abbott ia admirable. I see nothing irapraoticable in it, audi hope the oon- 
ferenoe wiJl nntCe in the essential points of this paper, aud be ready to go before the 
country with the purpose to make a determined puah in tbia diruotiou. 

Kbt. Addiboit p. f'OBTEK, D.D. Aa I listened to the remarkably IncJd and logical 
paper of Dr. Abbott, I felt that the only practical difficulty in it was with regard to the 
contract syatem. Dr. Abbott sngB^ata that the whole contract system aa it la now 
carried on in onr different schools should be abolished. That means a great deal to the 
association with which I am connected — the American MiBaiooaryAaaooiation. One of 
our schoola reoeivea annually $17,000 from Government, without which the effi- 
ciency of the school wonld be greatly crippled. Much the eame la trae of many mia- 
sion achoola. At thesame time we must look at the principles involved in this mat- 
ter, and if right demands that the contract system be aboliahed, we should recom- 
mend it without regard t<i personal consideration h. 

I happen to be living in Boston, in the midst of a conHict which has arisen over 
the question of parochial schools. The Catholics have lately organized a great num- 
ber of these schools, eatablisbing them in auch nnnibQirB that it will be necessary to 
oloae some of our public schools. It was recently announced in the Pilot that there 
are ti3,000 children in tbe parochial schools in the archdiocese of Boston alone. If 
this thing continues it will result in the demand for a portiuu of tbe public money 
for the support of public schools. That brings us face to face with this contract 
system which is now under our cousideFation. The contract system in our Indian 
schools is to divide public moneys ainoug the de Dominations. The plao uf Dt. Abbott 
ia that the public-school system be iutrwlnceil among the Indians, with such modifi- 
cations as are made necessary by the fact that it is the uational Government, ami not 
the individual State, which ia to carry on the work, and that every Indian child 
should receive an education in tbe primary departmeut. The State must see that its 
children are educated; we all grant this. Then conies the further question, How 
shall it do thisT Shall the State, as the Catholics would have us do, let each denomi- 
nation take care of its own children, and look to public funds for helpT 

We say no; let us have public schoola; let Government expend the money* it has 
charf[6 of for education itself; let it not delegate its responsibilitiEs to any denomi- 
nation. But if we apply this principle to the edneation of Indians by Government, 
what shall we do with the contract system as it is to-dayT Have we a right to con- 
tiuue itt Are we cocsistent in accepting Government aid in our denominational 
sohoolsl I ^ yes, so long as the Government fails to guaranty an education to 
every Indian child. When the Government dora that, as the State does in providing 
public schoola, it ought to withdraw contract aid from misaion schools. Until Hdoes 
that, we are jnatitied in stepping in and saying to Guvemmeot, "If you will not do 
for these children all yon ought to do, at least help ua in doing far them what we 
can." Unquestionably, however, we ougbc t^o work out from this contract system as 
aoon aH possible. We all know that tbe Boman Catholics have obtained a large por- 
tion of the public money paid out ou tbe contract system for austaining aohonls aaions 
the Indians. It is a fact that of the $300,000 appropriated for contract schools, the 
Roman Catholica have obtained two.thirds, while tbia same denomination suatains 
but two schoola solely by jta own benevolent gifta. The only protection from the 
rivalry of denominations, and the only defense against a quaai union of church aud 
atate, is to have uo aid to denomi national schools aiforded by Government. 
■ This principle is as aound in Dakota aa ic is in Boston. When, then, we can bring 
Groverument to undertake the primary education of every Indian child, we shall be 
under obligation to give up the contract system. And when Government does a wise 
and thorough work of this aort, our benevolent moneys, released from tbe work of 
primary education, will do a greater religious work than we are doing to-dny. I do 
not aay that this ought to be brougbt about at once. Indeed, I think far ovberwise. 
But it is always safe to do right, aud tbe same great prinoiplea that we bold in regard 
to the public-school a> stem in our States ought to hold iu regard to our schools among 
the Indians. 

Mr. Smiley. Tbe plan of Dr. Abbott is, on the whole, an admirable one, but there 
is one difficulty which I see. Some of you who have not been on reservations may 
not know tbe difficulties that may arise from having two heads on a reservation. Do 
yon propose to put a nmn in chaige of tbe schoola with a certain amount of achool 
ihuds at his disposal, iiud to have all the teachers appointed by him, independent of 
tbe a^^ent T I think there will be ititense friction between tbe man who manages the 
supplies, the police, etc., the representative of the Interior Department, , in d the other 
man who representJi this commisaiou appointed by the President. The police power 
must he under the same power that controls the achool. I would rather enlarge thcT 
powers of the commission. 

1 think the whole Indian question, and all the funds that are appropriated for the 
IndlauB, shoDld be put into the hands of the oommiaaion appointed by the President, 
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reporting, not to tb« Secretary of the Interior, but to the President, atid have it 
entirely itidependent depurtineiit. Thiit means a jjreat deal. It means an enorin 
separate building in Wasliin^ton, an army of clerlca, and meo of ability to have charge 
of Indian atfairs. It would imply more work thau the Secretary of the Interior al- 
ready baa. I do not believe that yon can get thia ayatem of education until you get 
the ludiana on land in severalty. Until the reservations are broken up yun must 
have an Indian Bureau ; and to have the Indian Bureau and the Educational Bureau 
on the aame ground,! tbiuk, ia impossible. 

Dr. Kendall. We have at SJaseton an Indiau Oovernment acbool. We have at 
the aame place another school uf onr o«n. We nwn the building, hire the teachers, 
and say to the Government, "We are teaching school here aa well as you. We can 
teach cheaper than you can, because we take part of the money of the church ; uad 
if you will allow us tl08 a year per pnpil that ia all your expense, and we do all the 
real ; that ia much cheaper than you can do it, aud thus is better than you can do. 
If yoQ do not like our system, if we do not teach a better school than yon can, then 
drop ns." 

Tb« contract is made with the Goverument on the snppoailion that we cau teach a 
better BcLool and cheaper. We do it for the sake of the religious influence which we 
impart. If GoTernment aays, "We will uut have a school in which jou have prayers," 
very good; we say, "Go your way." If Goyernment says, "We will not have a achool 
with religions inatrnction," we Hfly, "Yon can have any school yon please ; hot we make 
this offer," and 1 do not see why this ia not just as fair a system of teaching as can be. 
I do not care whether it is connected with politics or not. I do not see any reason 
why we should not have just anch a "contract system" as that. 1 believe in it. 

Dr. Ellimwood. 1 think that would he satisfactory to all missionary l)odieB. 

General Howard. I have visited a good many of these contract acboals, and tbey 
have been aatisfactory aa compared with Qovemment schools. So lar as contract 
acboola are concerned, my own observation is that it is better to have tbem than to 
have nothing. When Government is ready, under this system or any other, to take 
up the work of piiuiary education for the Indian, an education which will fit tham 
etbically for citizenship, it will be time tu do away with the scholarship system. 

Dr. Abbott proposes compulsory education. That is one of the necessities of the 
oaae. There never haa been a anccessfnl Indian school that was not more or less com- 

Sulsory. But how was it so t The teachers turn to the ag^t and say, " Here, we 
ave rooms, school-books, and teachers, but the children will notoomein; what 
shall we do t " Tbe Indian agent calls a council, and aaya to the headmen, " Yoa 
must S'>nd your cbildren to achool." Sometimes they aendthem. andaometimes not. 
What does he do then t He sends his Indian police, and they go to tbe different 
houses and say t« the parents, " You must send you children to tbeaehool," and they 
go. And that is the way the schools are built up. Tbere must be some powerbo 
compel tbe scholars to attend. We can not, however, have two beads; that goes 
without saying. It is just as important that we should take the appointment of 
agents out of the political whirlpool as tbe teachers. We want efUcienoy aud purity 
iu the agents as well as in school- treachers. I second the proposition of Brotker 
Smiley, aud I believe that ought to be tbe action of thia couferenoe. We can not 
have compolsory education unless we caiTy witli it the whole Indian work, aud lift 
it forever above tbe plane where it has been for forty or fifty yeara. But Congress 
will not take this step until the people demand it. 

Dr. Ward, I bope it is possible to raise polities out of politics. I am not certain 
of it. The proposition to carry on the Government of tbe United States by commission • 
is one that necessarily appeals to every person who wishes to have Government taken 
out of politics. If this pnipositior will take Indian affairs out of politics, admiiaUle. 
But I raise the qiiesliim, how T The present Board of Indian Commissioners has DO 
appointment of offiuBrs, The railway comrnissionors are a body not exeontive in the 
sense that they may appoint those who shall esecute laws. They differ from this 
proposed cooiuiission. We know that according to the Constitution of the United 
States tbe ofllicers of the Government are appoinieii by the President. School-teach- 
ers are eiecnlive officers, I suppose the rommission proposed could not appoint 
these officers except with the approval of the President, diieotly or indirectly, I do 
not suppose auder tbe Coustitutiun the operation of tbe commiseion can be taken out 
of the bands of tbo President of the United States, Whether this commission which 
is pioposed shall be raised out of jiolitics, depends wholly upon the President of the 
United States. It seems to me the plan would work excellently just so long as tbe 
President wished to have it. When he was indifferent, it would cease to work well. 
We hart a system established by General Grant which was suppoaed to work excel- 
lently. I fail to see bow the efficiency of a triple commission will eiceed the efficiency 
crt'a single commission, 

Colonel Duplet. 1 do not believe there is any trouble in appointing teachers and 
snbotdinate ofBcers by a cnnimission. The agents ave commissioned olBcers, and must 
be nominated by the Presidentandconflrmeit by the Senate, but the President knows 
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notbiDg of the anbonliiiate positions, Geoeral Graot accepted and nominated th» 
peraoua recommended by miaaiooa.rj' boards fur ageuts. Yon could not have com' 
polled bim to do it. He did it by preference. It will be imposaible to have acom- 
□lisaioii that sbatl have tbe sppomtine of agents, but I think ,vou can have a coin mia- 
fiion tbal sball choose alltheomceraof your acboolR. I do not think there will be any 
trouble about two heada on the reaervation. If yoo adopt a universal achool sj-Btera, ' 
and pot it in the hands of men who have the Kclioola at heart, it will be carried out. 
I think you. can require that the agenta shall furoish ail the assistance necessarf. I 
think the scheme is entirely practicable. Trust funds have been created for the In- 
dians in past times. Why ia it not possible for the Goveinraeut to iaane bond*, and 
to place these bonds in the hauda of three of the Cabinet officers, who shall draw the 
interest from year to year to carry on this work T If it takes fifty years to establish 
the system let the bonds run for fifty years, and at the end of that time let theiu be 
canceled for the benefit ofi.be GovernmcDt. 

Hon. A. C. Barstow, Providence, E. 1, After a few years' experience on the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, I came to the finu conviction that if ever this matter of 
Christian education could be separated from political administration, and still have 
the uae of Government funda, the Indian could be brought to a fair state of civiliza- 
tion in the oourse of a single generation. But how can yon do it? Man loves power. 
Political parties love power, and niaj[ oppose this measure, becanae it deprives them 
of large patronage. Our Catholic friends will oppose it, for they oppose the whole 
system of public education. I am surprised to learn that they have delayed opposi' 
tion 36 long in Boston. Thirty years ago they emptied some of our schools iu Provi- 
dence. A Catholic boy wbo was taken from a public school and pot Into a parochial 
school at that time, said to me that be could learn more in a week in a public school 
than in a month iu the other; that he did not learn much but catechism in the Cath- 
olic school. I think we had better meet the queation, and I favor the appoliitment 
of this commission, with pretty full powers. General Grant wanted to have the re- 
ligious societies work wiih him in Indian civilization, and to this end he asked dif- 
ferent denominatiouH to recommend men, and those men were not political appointees. 
We never shall know what we can do until we try. If this is right, and ought to be 
done, let ns pat It before the Government. If we can not get the whole scheme 
adopted, we may obtain sufficient to justify an effort. 

General S. C. Armstrong. This discnssion has been intoresting to me in the light 
of what I have seen during the last four weeks, having visited the schools on sis res- 
ervations. The work is all primary. The great majority of Indians need the sim- 
plest elements of education. If the religious schools were to give np this education 
the loss would he uuspeakabie. I think that the point made by Mr. Smiley was a 
sound one — that the superintendent of schools, under the new law, would be likely to 
interfere with the executive officer at the reservation. The agent must make the 
children go to the schools, and lo<ik after them generally. He is the one-man power 
needed on a reservation, and if a first-class one, is a blessing. Make the agent the 
right man, and so settle the whole question. The wrong man is the greatest oursa 
the Indian can have. The responsibility of the Indian office in this matter is tremen- 
dous. Efficient agents should have more backing at Washington, The diffloulty ia 
partly with Congress. Let me tell you something about the schools that I have seeu. 
At Devil's Lake the agent, who is a Roman Catholic, has brought the Indians to the 
front rank of progress, bot is kept back for the want of surveys of their lands, as ia 
many other places. The Government is there building a capital school-house for the 
Roman Catholic teachers. The sisters who carry it on are "Orey Nuns " from Mon- 
treal ; an interesting, capable set of women. One trouble is that all do not speak 
English well. But looking over their work, I found them in the kitchen, in the laun- 
dry, and everywhere. No work was too heavy or too dirty for them to engage in 
with the scholars. But in tuition, of which 1 saw little, their work did not seem 
strong. 

I doubt if they are trained in the art of teaching, but their industrial work is ex- 
ceedingly good, and their tone and induence is highly moral. At Standing Rock 
there is a similar Catholic school, under the charge of Roman Catholic sisters. Sister 
Gertrude presiding most etbcieutly. There is also an excellent farm school. These 
Catholic schools are on the side of morals, cbaracler, and industry. If the Catholics 
have had more help than otberdennminatio.usn'om the Government, it is because they 
have worked harder for it. They have l>eeD united, while Protestant denominations 
have been disunited. Why do you not have a Protest&nt bureau at Washington t If 
you Protest auts put in your men to look after your interests, you will be more likely 
to secure them. If the Catholics have gathered two-thirds of the appropriations of 
Government, it is simply booause they have reaped where they have sown. The 
weakness of Government non-church schools is in the frequent change of teachers, 
thanuh that is not confined to them. For Bishop Hare's sobool at Cheyenne River 
they have lately bad built a 112,000 school- building, a very fine structure, the gift 
of nieuds. This is in charge of Captain and Mrs. Kinney, who with persistent devo- 
17246 I 
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tion for twelve years have produced some of the beet results ever atlaioed in Indian 
■edncatioD. Mrs. Kinney, nitL other noble women of high Cbristian purpose, not 
■omitting man; worthy men, aie the Indians' l)e8t hope. 

The Indians are level -bended, clear-eeeing men, and appreciate people who j{iv« op 
tbeir lives to them ; no devotion to them is wasted. The church sciiiuols everywhere 
are duii>g the best kind of work, bnt the Govemmeut schools were better than I ex- 
pected tu lind tbem. At Ciow Creek there is an excellent Government scboul, under 
ft wboIfBonie Inliuence from the resident Episcopal rector. Its principal ie a good 
mat), who is backed up by the efficient aEcnt, Msjor Anderson. The settlement of the 
Indian qneslion is a diflicalt one. For the Mohonk conference to throw itself against 
the eBtablisbed govern mental machinery, is like batting onr beads against a brass 
"wall. It is best to do as little destructive work as posaible. What we must do is to 
urge the appoiotmeut Bud retention of good ofltcials. When we get good men, the 
work will take care of itself. We rawst took to the ideas of civil-service reform as 
4be best hope, 

Mr. Smilky. Do j-oh favor a comiinssion, General Armstrong T 

■Geiif-raJ Armstrong, I believe in going to the root of the matter, and if we can not 
get politics out of the Indian office, then let ns bare a commission. I do not' see liow 
yon can divide the power, giving the school asperintendeut parallel authority with 
the agent. * 

Dr. GOVERNEUR M. Smith, of New York. I suppose a conference of this sort wishes 
to strike at principles. The sooner the American jieople say that city. State, and, in 
this case, national education, so far as Govenmient is cimcemed, shall not receive 
one siiicle dollar from the pnblic treasury to support denoniitiatioual schools the bet- 
ter. Let (he State, city, nution teach the people to yield to Caesar the things that 
are Ciesar's, and let the church nndertake to teach the people what they shall yield 
to their Ood. There is another point in reference to the matter of teaching English 
in the schools, Oeneral Armstrong has stated that some of Che best teachers do not 
teacb English, That is all wrong. We are obliged in New York to receive thon- 
eands of Italians, French, and Germans. Are we going to adopt the French, German, 
and Italian languages in onr public schoolsf The sooner these people know that 
when Ibej come here they have got to learn to speak English aod to adopt Yankee 
habits, and that Sunday is a holy day and not a holiday, the better it will be for this 
people. I think this ciiul'ereuce should say that the Indian should he taught in En- 
gliah. 

Dr. Abbott. I fear that in some points I have been misunderstood. I have.never 
been able to address one audience as though it were another. In spealwig to the 
Mohonk confereni e I thought there were some things it was safe to assume. I did 
not think we nee<led to stir one another up to greater enthusiasm as to tbe necessity 
of a Christian and religious education. The question is not whether, but bow. It is 
not whether tbe Indian shall be made a man, but bow he shall be made a man ; not 
mkelher be shall be made a Christian man, but hmv he shall be made a Christian man. 
T<. that question of how I address myself esolusivety to-night. We are all agreed by 
this time that there is now no system of education. Shall we content ourselves with 
a simple congeries of fragmentary benevolent enterprises, some, as General Armstrong 
described, being good, and some not so goodT Shall we attempt to put a little more 
strength here and a little more there, or shall we attempt to see whether out of this 
experience of the past, and ont of this congeries of fragmentary and individual ex- 
periments, we can organize a system of education, not for a few selected Indians here 
and there, but for the Indian people of tbe United States, that they may become 
worthy citizens. If we are to consider any such system as this, it seems to me very 
clear that no one would advise the no-syst«m that now exists. 

If any one were to propose that in tbe State of New York, in place of a system by 
which the people of New York equip, maintain, carry on, and- control the secnlar 
education of the public schools, we should substitute a system in which some schools 
would be maintained by tbe State and some by the churches, and some by the churches 
and State in partnership, I doubt whether we could get even the Roman Catholic vote 
n f.ivor of it. He certainly would not get the vote of the rest of the State. If any 
one were to propose that in the Southern States a few negro children here and there 
should be educated, with aid from churches, without compelling the State to give 
them education, I think there would be up one to recommend such a change. If we 
had to-day a clean slate before us, and the question how should we organize a system 
for the education of Indian children were to come up, I do not believe that any one 
would move to have a system tbe outcome of which should be that tbe Catholics aud 
the Protestants should pull at each other to get the larger amount of United States 
funds to support tbeir sectarian vcork. Oeneral Armstrong has described to us here a 
Roman Catholic school with grapbicness and eloquence, aud with that large charity 
BO characteristic of him ; but as he finished bis description, and I took the picture 
which he presented to ns and loosed myself from the spell of his eloquence, and sub- 
mitted it totbe clear light of analytical and critical reason, it seemed to me that what 
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lie bad Haid was this : Tliat tbe United States GoTeroment was patting up for tbe 
RomaD Catholic Chnroh the best echool-houBe he ever saw ; that the inatTaotion was 
to bo carried on b; sistere, moat of whom knew the English language ; that they were 
teaching cooking and hnuHRkeepiug very well ; thai judgiog from the looks of their 
■faces they wonld teach purity and morals well; bat that the inteUeotual education 
was rather poor. 

1 am Dot here to apeak against Bomau Cntholic edncation, or against the Roman 
Catholic Cburch, thongh I can not for^t Victor Hugo'a eloquent question to the 
Catholics: "What liave you done with France, Spain, Italy — the three great natJons 
that have been in yonr hanila ever since tbey were in their oradlef " It seems to me, 
however, absolutely just, righC, and essential iu the administration of republican 
iiistitntioDS that the people should control the money which the people appropriate; 
that tbey should not pass their appropriations over to any religious organization 
whatever to expend on their behall, whittber that denomination be Quaker, Episco- 
palian, Bomau Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist. 

I confesB very frankly that what General Armstrong and Mr. i^mUey have said 
throws eeriona doubt over one feature in the plan I have bad the honor to present ; 
thai ia, tbe proposed organization of a non-partisan commission to take charire of tbe 
education of the Indiana. It also raises the question whether such a coraiiTission, if 
constituted, shonid not have larger powers than proposed. I therefore cordially agree 
with those vrbo thinlc it best not to make any utterance on that subject at this time. 

I have been asked how 1 can reconcile the doctrine that the education of the In- 
diana ahould be compulsory, with the fact that we bave treaty dealings with them as 
independent nations. I answer that the time for treating them as independent na- 
tions has gone by. Whether we like it or not the Indians nte citizens, with the tights 
and duties of citizenshiii. The; belong to this great empire, and are an integral part 
«f it. The notion that they are a foreign people, who can come into the sovereignty 
of the United Slates only by their own consent. Tests on the last analysis on Rodh- 
aean's idea of the contract todale, that men are bom individuals, and come into the 
State by act of consent. Every man who is bom in tbe territory of the United States 
ia ami^nable to the authority of the United States bylaw of nature— that is, by Divine 
decree—and tbe United States Government mast, whether it will or no, assnme the 
responsibility of exercising legitimate and just government over him, aud answer for 
its trust to the God of nations, tbe God of the poor and the unprotected. 1 have been 
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n slate before us, it wonld not be wise to have the United States Govem- 
ment enter into any relation with the churches ; but that is not the condition. A 
great no-system of education has grow n up, and the great question for us is how to 
evolve out of it a system with the least friction and loss. If there were no such " no- 
sysCem," I wonld not recommend that the United States Government should send In- 
dian pupils to a church school and pay their tuition. IJut the schools are there and 
are doing good work. 

To destroy that work till something far better is put in its place would not be the 
work of a statesman, but of an iconoclast. If the churches were released from the 
necessity of giving primary instruction, they might fit Indians to be teachers and 
leaders among their own people. If tbe churches would concentrate themscives on 
that, and if, by this commission or some other method, we can contnvean educational 
system thatris nnsectarian and unpartisan, we may leave religion to enter tbe schools 
through the teacherH whom the churches put into the school. For, after all, religion 
is a matter of personal conduct. Il is not a question of the catechism ; it is a ques- 
tion of life. If yon put into an Indian school a man or a woman with ao infidel 
heart and an orthodox catechism, the Indians will not be made Christian. If you 
put in a teacher with an unorthodox catechism and au orthodox heart, Ihe Indians 
will come out baptized by ihe pres«nc<' of his saintly soul. So I say it is better to 
ai-cept the work of the chnrcbea anil tbe teachers whom they shall give to us for the 
present, building our system of universal education broadly, and putting it on foun- 
dat iuus deep, that it may be Aniirican, as are our systems m every State. 

A telegram was read from La Crosse, as follons ; 

La Crosbb, Wis. 
To A. K. Smilev, Esq. : 

Dakota mission remonstrates against ruling of agents who deny Christian parents 
liberty to send children to uii&iion school until agency quota is made up, and who 
deny ttie transfer of scholars liom Government school. See letter. Ask Armstrong. 

John P. Wiluauson. 

Septehbke 25, IS88. 

Oenbru. Armstronq : Last week I bad tbe pleaaate of being present at a meeting 
of Indian Presbyterians and Congregattonalists in one of the most picturesque plaoes 
I ever saw— Peoria Bottom, Dak. The gatberiug of aix hundred was held under an 
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Arbor of trees. Tbsj discnssed □ 
wealth, tobacco and what it wag ^ , , 

interestiiig time. A good deal of time was spent in discDBaiDg the achool qnestiOD, aad 
the relation of Government to it. Mr. Eiggs had submitted some reaolntioDS to the 
effect that OovemmentedGcationa! worli waa fatal in having no provision for Cbtistian 
ednoation. They made that a strong point, and they bronght np the order that the 
Government schools moat be filled fitst, and the missionary school mnst take its 
chance aft«r that. The agent has the police, and he aenda them ont to compel the 
children of Christians to come into the Government schools, when their parenia would 
prefer to have them in the schools that give Chriatian training. If there is anything 
demon atrated in the past twenty years, it is that the missionary schools are a great 
deal better than the Qovemmeot schools. 

It was the view of the missionaries that the Government should not, under thcee 
circutn stances, compel the children of Christian Indians to go to Government schools. 
The Riggaea and others are doing a noble worlc, bat if tlie Government order is car- 
ried out It may, they think, empty their schools. I think the division of the primary 
and normal education proposed by Dr. Abbott will not work. Yoa muat have a large 
number of primary pnpils from whom to select a normal class. Out of the liO Indians 
at Hampton, only here and there will one make a good teacher. The tnisaionary 
ecbooU ebonld be kept up aa doing the moat vital work of all. Sunday pr^aohing 
must be supplemented by religions teaching during the week. Ohurchea without 
Bcbools to reach the children week daya, and tlirough them their parents, amount to 
Tery little. Mission work is teaching quite aa much as preaching, only the former ia 
the more effective. Missionary work, Eoman Catholic and Protestant, has, from the 
first, been the great force in Indian progreaa, and any plan to throw it oat of the pri- 
mary or normal work ia the worst blow that can be given to (he red man. 

As to stiparatiug Indian edncaticm from politics, you might as well try to extingiiiali 
the devil at once as to take ooliticB out of our Indian service, judging from what the 
good men now in the service say to me. 

Dr. Abbott misunderstood me. The " Grey unns," of whom I spoke, speak Englisb 
perfectly well, most of them. 

Dr. Ward. Did I nnderstand youtosaythattbeGovemmeDt was bailding a school- 
honse far the Roman Catholics at Devil's Lake I 

General Armstbono. It is a Government school-house, where Roman Calliolies 
teach. I believe that this is soand policy, and that both Protestants and Catholics 
should have equal encouragement to brinrto bear on Indiana the high and noble 
spirit that characterizes these teachers, who are beyond political inflnenoe. Th» 
moral part is more important than the mental, as in all life. 

MiasM.C. Colons. Itistruethat Government hasarightnowtoorderoarscholsrd 
into Qovertimcnt schools. Children who have been bom since I went int« the work, 
for whom 1 taught the mothers to wash and sew, and who learned to read and write 
in their own language and iu English, have been taken from oui schools and pat into 
Government schools. A few of these children we were allowed to take back, bnt I 
overheard a Oovernmeni teacher toll some friends that Mr. Riggs had taken five of 
the bust children from hia school. If the mission schools turn oat the best popils, 
why should the Government Ibrbid the ohildreu going there I 

THIRD SESSION. 

LBCISLATION FOR THE INDIAN. 

TH0II8DAY M0HNIN6, September 27, 

The oonference met at 10 a. in., the president in the chair. The attention of the 
conference waa called to the fact that Mr. John H. Oberly had just been nominated 
by President Cleveland as Commiaaioner of Indian AfFaira. General Fisk remarked 
that Mr. Oberly had given evidence of a good bead and agoodheartiu the direction of 
reform in Indian work, and that hia appointment as Commissioner would give great 
cause fur hopefulness to the friends of the Indian. 

On motion, it was unanimously voted that Mr. Smiley should prepare and send 
suitable telegrams expressing Ihe gratification of the conference at this nomination 
to President Cleveland and to Mr. Oberly. 

The report of the law committee was then made by Prof. J. B. Thayer, chairman, 
as follows 

Mr. Chairman, LAHiPia, and Gentlemen of the Conference; The relation of 
the tribal Indian on his reservation to our Constitution and laws is, as you know, very 
singular. He ia, legally speaking, as the phrase goes, neither fish, fiesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring; not citizen and not foreigner. It was formerly true that we recog- 
nized them as a separate people, who had the right to live under their own law? and 
naages, with whom we dealt by treaties and by war. This is still true partly and ia 
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& senae, but it bas also come to be trne that thexe people do not reall; Uve nuder tbeir 
o'wn lawB ; that their iastitutioas have maiuly gone to pieces, and that they have be- 
aome a Bet of neglected dependents of our country; that we now legislate tor them 
^vhenever we please ; that is to say, by fits and starts. We oeaaed making treaties 
^vith them seventeen years ago. But not yet do we fairly take the next step. We do 



not yet say, as we should and as we must, '' If they are not a separate people, to be 
dealt with by treaty, then tbey are a subject people, to be fully legislated jor and to 
1)0 absorbed. Tbey must come in oat of the rain under the cover m our Constitution 



'with the rest of us." We merely tinker at the business of caring for tbein. We do 
not do it in good, straightforward, manly fashion. We pass laws that say, " Keep 
on the reservations, obey the agents, refrain froui this list of six or seven of the larger 
crimes on pain of being oarriea ioto courts outside of the reservation, and being tried 
*iid panished there by strangers." 

We say a few things like tliis. We even go so far now as to say to many of them, 
" If you do not by choice abandon the fundamental and inherited ideas of yonr race 
about land and take separate lots of land, then in font years from such and such a 
date we will make you take it, and will turn yon into citizens of the United States 
tkgainst your will," But not yet do we say what seems to many the only rational, 
Btraightfoiwsrd, and sensible thing to say ; we do not say to them this : " Now, for 
tlie future we are no loEger going to keep up this nonsense of dealing with yon as a 
aeparate people ; we do not care anything about your tribes ; keep them if yon like, 
just as the Shakers and others keep up their private organizations ; bat no longer m 
aeparate nations. lu the eye of our law and Constitution yon shall stand henceforth 
OS a set of individuals, just like our own people, to each of wbom, and not to any 
tribe in a lamp, our law addresses its orders, thou shalt and thoa shalt not ; to each 
of whom it ofi'ers its protection ; to each of whom the courts are open for redress." 
We do not say this ; we linger and halt in a queer, half-way, crepuscular region of 
dealing with them by law and yet refusing to deal with them by treaty ; of saying 
they are not our subjects ; tbey do not commit treasoD when they attack us, but are 
public enemies ; and yet of legislating for them little by little, just as if tbey were 
our subjects, withont saying so oat and out, as we should. 

Now this ought to stop. We must adopt one ground or the other; and there ig 
really but one ground to adopt — that of legislating fully for them. The constitu- 
tional power to do this is nndoabted, and it has been expressly declared tiy the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Observe this : if we have the power to do it, we 
oan not escape the responsibility ofexercising or not exercising that power. We must 
legislate fully for them; we do legislate for them even in the mere act of abstaining from 
legislation ; for he that has the power to change an existing situation and does not 
nse it is chargeable with the continuance of that situation. And what is the situa- 
tion that we are thus consenting to by not changing it when we have the power 1 
Ton all know. It is the existing agency and reservation system, by which, to put it 
rongbly, all the affairs of tino hundred thousand people, more or less, are managed by 
politicians at Washington or their dependents; by which this two hnndred thon- 
sand people are left, without any protection from the Constitution and the laws, un- 
der ail arhritrary and despotic control, unregulated by courts of justice. 

I bad the honor last year, in company with others, of urging this conference to 
adopt a resolution in favor of some legislative measure which should at once rid the 
country of this reproach ; which, without immediately making all Indians citizens, 
ebonid at once bring them all under the protection of the laws and the courts. Under 
our system of government, unlike that of Great Britain or Canada, if tbey were all 
made citizens, as I said last year, it would shorten the arm of Congress to protect 
them. In ('anada, the Indians, as General Whittlesey told ns yesterday, are all citi- 
leuB, and there this need not prevent special legislation of any sort for their protec- 
tion. Bat here it would at once remove them, as regards a ireat portion of their 
affairs, from the power of Congress, and subject them to that of the State in which a 
leservation might be ; and even in the Territoriea it would seriously out down the 
power of Congress to protect them. We urged last year that the reservations shonid 
be thrown open to trade, that courts Bhould he established there, and that the prop- 
erty of ludiaos and al) money coming to them should pass through the bands of per- 
sons amenable to the courts and tbs ordinary laws of the land. The conference did 
not go so far as that. 1 think it would bave been better if they bad. But they did 
adopt a resolution urging additional legislation to protect the Indians on tta reserva- 
tions, and a cotnmittee was appointed, consisting of Mr. Austin Abbott, of New York, 
Ur. Philip C. Garrett, and myself, to consider what legal measures are needed for the 
protection of Indian rights. 

In compliance now with the request of the managers of the conference to make a 
fitatement to-day on the present legal aspect of the Indian question, I will try to do 
three things : fir)>t, to make a aort of report in behalf of the committee just named, 
and to give an account of the bill Ivhioh they prepared and caused to be introduoed 
into Congress; second, to give an account of Senator Morgan's bill introduced into 
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the Senate in June lant ; and third, to make a, few angKBiitiona as to the conrse whieb 
aboold be taken nuw by thix confereoee to better the legal state ol the lodisiis. 

(1) The legal committee appoiuted last year iiuderBt«od that it was the nnanimom, 
or the nearly unanimouH eeDtiment of the Gouference then, that Home bill ahoald be- 
prepared extendi n)( courts and a syatem of law over the reservations. The; were alstr 
aatisGed that the oufereuce was not prepared to adopt the full programme to whioli 
I have referred. They were instructed to report, if possible, to the Indian Commia- 
Bioaera at their meetinz ia January laat, at Wasbingtoa : ani) if that waanot poaaible, 
then to report here at ^is sesaioo of the conference. We were able to report to tha 
CotnmiBsi oners in Jannary, and I will now alao report to the conference. 

Oar action haa been as foUowa : The Boston Citizenship Conimitt«e immediately 
OD assembling last aatumn, after this conference had adjonnied, voted .to bear tho 
ezpt^DSe of such iegaX assistance as our committee might require in preparing a draft 
of a hill embodying anch views as they might entertain. We were very fortunate in 
aecaring the help of Mr. F. J. Stimson, of Boston, whose acquaintance with the atat- 
vtory laws of every part of thia country is shown in a remarkable and valuable vol- 
ume on American Btatute Law, which has been highly praised by jud};ee of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as well as others. The appointment of Mr. Stim- 
soii naa made at the suggestion of Jndge Lowell; and in preparing a preliminary 
draft, and afterward in putting in Qnal shape the bill which onr committee adopted, 
Hr. Stimson had the oonnsel and ajiproval of Judge Lowell. Our committee met 
early in December last, and held a session of two days, during which tbey very care- 
fully canvassed the whole subject, considered a draft which had beep prepared by 
Mr. Stimson, and tlnally agreed unanimously upon the outlines uf the bill. In doing 
this they had the vahiable advice of Professor Painter, who was able to be with them, 
and whose petsoual knowledge of Indian life on the reservations as well as bis saga- 
oious counsel, and what, in our vernacular, is called general horse sense, was of great 

The pntlingof tbis measure into a final shape aud submitting it to certain leading 
friends of the Indians, including especially the Philadelphia Society, then filled up 
the time until the meetiuir of the Indian Commissioners at Washington, early ia 
Januarj, Our friends at Philadelphia wished further lime to consider the measure 
before assenting to it: and accordingly our committee made a merely verbal report 
to the Cominiesioners at their January meeting, setting forth the leading featnrea of 
the measure and their purpose to submit it to Congress very soon. The Commission- 
ers requested us to confer with several eminent persons, including Mr. McMicboel, 
one of their own number; and this we very willingly undertook to do. Owing to 
illness in the family of certain leading members of the legal committee of the Phila- 
delphia Society, it was not until the middle of February that we received the bill 
tcom oar Philadelphia friends with their auggeations. We found no difficulty in 
adopting tbe»e, and the bill was finally prepared in ita present form, and approved by 
SBoh of the persons mentioned by the Commissioners as could be reached, by President 
Gates, Mr. McMichael, and others. 

Mr. Oarrett took it to Washington, and at his request Senator Dawes, iu March, 
introduced it into the Senate. It was always understood by us that Mr. Dawes did 
this by request and that he did not then intend to express his own approval of the 
measure. It was referred to the Committee on Indian Aftairs, and by Senator Dawes 
aa its chairman, to a subcommittee consisting of Senators Piatt, of Counecticul,. 
Jones, oi Arkansas, and Morgan, of Alabama. Early iu May this sul>coiimiittee gave 
a hearing to the friends of the measure, anil again an ailjourned hearing. At the 
first of these hearings two of the subcommittee were present ; at the second, one of 
Ihem only. At both Senator Dawes, whose name is never to be meuiioned in any 
company of friends of tbe Indians without honor and respect, even when we must 
difi'er from him, was present as a spectator, and took an active jiartiu questioning and 
in discussing the measure. He was understood at that time to have much doubt as- 
to the expediency, and even the constitutiouality of the bill, and toentertutn the same 
opinion which be expressed at this conference last year, that there was no need of 
any legislation of this sort, certainly of no considerable legislation ; that there was 
no neeil, to use his own expression, to legislate in this way for a " vanishing state of 
things." Bnt it was also understood by ns at that lime that Ibis was not the opinion 
of tbe members of tbe subcommittee, who. In private, freely expressed tbe opinion 
that something must be done in the direclion we wished. 

Senator Dawes's view of what is now accomplished by the severalty lavp, and sOj of 
course, ofwhatremaiusto be done, seemed to our committee then, as it did last year, to 
he in some respects erroneous. No report has been made by this subcommittee so far 
as ne know. I may add that onr couiDiittee, at these hearings, heard no objections to 
the bill which shook their faith in its "ubslantial merit as it stands, althouKh then, as 
now, they could easily see that it might be in sonie respects improved. 

The bill has been widely distributed, and is explained In a printed memorandum, 
which has been also distribnted with the bill. [Here the speaker gave a short sketch 
of the bill] 
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(2) Bnt aItboa);h as ;et do report has come from the aDboommittee to tlie Senate, ou 
JuneWlast, a little more thuQ a monthaftertbelBat bearing npvDtbe bill prepared I>y 
oaroommittee, tbere was an Important occurrence. Senator Morgan, of the sulHSom- 
mittee, introdooed into tlie Semite an Indian bill of his own, a reuinrkable bill, which 
'waareadtwiceandreferredto tbeOominitteeon Indian Affairs. Thet« is aM,so faraa 
we hnow, reason to Huppoae that it is Bnpported by the other members of the commit- 
tee. It appears as Mr. Morgan's own private meaanre, and Mr. Dawes bas been quoted 
lu tbe papers aa " not particularl; likiuK it." 

This bill is entitled, "A bill to establish Indian police courts andtodetn* tbetr 
jnriadiotion, aud to rejiulate jqdiciai proceedings within tbe Indian resef nation b, 
aud for other purposes." Let nie stale, very britfly, its provisions : First, it pro- 
vides for a police court to be established on any reser nations which the President may 
select (and he has power, also, to end its existence upon any i-eservatiou, and ogaia 
to renew it), which shall have jurisdictiou to punish a great variety of crimes, and 
lo try a great variety or civil suits relating to property, oontraclJj, etc., involving. 
matters under {500. The Jarisdiction \a unt limited to Indians, but extends to aU 
persons on the reservations. Moat of the larger c^rimes, committed on the leserva- 
tions by any person, are to bo tried off the reservations in the courts of the States or- 
Territories which may be nearest to the agency. As regards civil suits, the right of 
ftll persons on the reservations to sne aud to he sued is declared, lu certain special 
oases, aud generally vfhen more than $500 ia involved, tribal Indians may be sued as- 
regatds civil matters off the reservation*. Now mark how these Indian police coDTta 
are organized. They are to have three Judges. Tbe Indian agent himself is to be kc- 
officlo chief judge, aud both the others are to be ludiaus appointed by tbe Secretary of' 
the Interior aud removed at his pleasure, reoeiving pay at $60 a mouth. Either party 
in a civil suit, and tbe accused in a criminal case, may on request have a jury of six.. 
The Indian agent is to select, tbe jurors, with a power of rejection by the whole conrti. 
of which he is the chief. Aa regards tbe larger crimes, there is an appeal from th» 
States and Territories to the Supreme Court of the United Status, on the law aud the. 

Now, in my judgment, there ia small need of discussing here such a meaanre aathat. 
It makes no proviaion for giving ua a better breed of agents than we now have, and 
yet if makes these men, just as they run, chief justices of the only court on the res- 
ervation, and gives them two Indiana for aide judges, appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. That court ia to deal with Indian citizens and whites, as well as with, 
tribal Indians. If amau would have a jury, the agent is to pick out the jury. No- 
syetem of law ia provided or named in the bill, and I do not kuow what it ia to be. 
How, if you tried, you could hardly devise abetter may for atrengthening instead or 
diminishing that evil political power which we would fain banish from the control of 
the reservations. It la to auch courts, or else to 'those of the State or Territory out- 
side tbe reaervation, among the " worat enemiea of the ludians," as Mr. Justice Miller 
oalts these neighbors of theirs, that Senator Morgan commends tbem. 

(3) We have, then, now before the country and now actually pending before th» 
Indian Committee of the United States Senate, these two meaaurea — the bill pre- 
pared by our committee and that of Senator Morgan. What ia to be done T I shall 
Dot doubt, until otherwise advised, what your sentiment will beon the aubjectof the 
latter bill. As regavda tbe former one, I hope that this conference will now adopt 
and support it by a resolution, and will urge upon the country and upon Congress its 
early passage. 

The difficulties in the way of its enactment appear to be these : First, an opinion to 
vbich I have already referred, that no resolution of this sorl<, and nothing beyond 
some simple extension of tbe present eflbrts lo administer a rude sort of justice throngh 
the agents, is desirable. That, as I understand, is one of the main troubles with Mr. 
Dawes. " What is the use," he asks, as I said before, " of making all this elaborato 

Erovision for a vanishing stati' of things t" Second, certain objections to this particn- 
ir bill ; some people suggest various legal and constitutioual objections. Third, 
others think it too expensive; it will cost, they say, £300,000 a year. Fourth, there 
is doubt as to its being quite workable. Fifth, others say you never can get Congress 
to pass it. Senator Piatt, chairmau of tbe subcommittee to whom it is referred, 
writes to a friend ; " I do not so much object to this bill, but I can not pass it." 

As recards these various difQculties, and others that may be thought of, I have just 
now only two or three things to say and to recommend. 

(1) The opinion of this conference last year was that there is need of further legis- 
lation to protect the rights of Indians and others on the reservations. You will no- 
tice that Senator Morgan's bill is significant as showing that he thinks so, too ; and 
vre have had good reasoi to think that this opinion was shared by bis aaaociates of 
tbe subcommittee Such is tbe opinion, also, of the repreaentativea of all the leading 
Indian associations iu the country of which I know anything, nnleaa it be tbe Indian 
Defense Association. We have not conferred with that body. I ahall not now argue 
out that question, but I will assume it as the just view that all persons on the Indian 
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reserratione, whether triba! Indiat 
•nd » flyatem of law applicable to ._ 
tbority of the Utiit'Sd States Government. 

(S) As to the objectiouB to this particular bill : In the first place, you will, of conrse, 
xemember that objections will be made to any measare that can be proposed. Yoar 
committee and the many persons who have shared with them the considerable trou- 
ble and reBponsibility of preparing this measare believe it to be in its main featnreg 
a good bill as it stands ; and it is as simple, cheap, and workable as they could de- 
vise. They do not doubt that others may saggeat improvements; that, like moat 
other measures that ever were drawn, it can be amended on its way throogh Con- 
l^ss. One or two amendments they themselves would probably recommend. But 
what I say and what wo all say is, that if yon wait till a bill is proposed that every- 
body will agree to you will cever pass any bill. Had yon waited before you passed 
the severaity bill until everybody thought it constitutional and expedient and 
eimple and workable and inexpenHive yoii never wonid have passed that excellent 
measure. So now we are not to wait until everybody is sure of every detail in this 
bill. ¥ou are to ask : "Are its general provisions and aims such as we wish f Has 
it been carefully prepared f Has it been examined and approved by a variety of com- 
petent persons i" If so, the way to do is to adopt it and push it forward, and to dis- 
«UBa and amend it by and by, if need be. You have here a measure which, as I have 
eaid, after being carefully prepared by your committee, with the aid of learned leeal 
«onnsel, and of those who have actual knowled^ of the Indians and of the sitoatiOQ 
among them, has then been submitted to the earnest and kind and faithful iriends 
of the Indians, who conduct the Boston Indian Citiienship Committee, the Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts Indian Association, and the Philadelphia Indian Bights Asso- 
ciation. It has been passed upon, with special deliberation, by the very conservative 
•ociety in Philadelphia, and then formally adopted and advocated by a legal com- 
mittee of that body, who issued a special pamphlet in support of it. And it baa been 
examined and approved, as I am informed, by several members of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners, by our president (General Fisk), Professor Gates, Mr. McMichoel, 
4tnd, I dare say, others; and examined, and in its main features indorsed, not merely 
by the teamed lawyers whom I have referred to, but by others, such as Judge Ship- 
nian, of Connecticut, and Professor Wayland, dean of the law school of Yale Uuiver- 
sity, with whom, I may add, 1 have not uiyself the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
snce. You have a bill with all these guaranties in its favor. 

I will say a word or two more on the specific objections to Iho bill. {«) As to the 
legal and constitutional objections, of course I am not going t-o argue these at this 
time ; but our committee will spare no pains to come to an agreement on this with 
Senator Dawes or others, it any there be, who feel these objections. It has been sug- 
gested, and our committee would be qnite ready to conform to the suggestion, that 
any points of this sort might be submitted to two or throe of the most eminent law- 
yers in the country for a purely professional opinion. There would be no difficulty 
about that. I have in my mind, particularly, certaiu points on which, as regards the 
relation of the committee's bill to the 8e«era]ty law, Mr. Dawes entertains an opinioa 
quite dia'erent from that of Judge Lowell, for example. And then Mr. Dawes has 
been reported as thinking that a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is fatal to our measure. That seems to us a singular aiid mistaken view. But, 
Aslsaid, it would be quite easy to take opinions upon such questions which we should 
all respect. (6) As regards the expense of the bill, I do not know what it would be: 
but if it be assumed that it would cost S300,OOCi a year, that ought not to be a fatal 
objection. It would be a constantly diminishing expense. And then, after all, the 
■imple question is, whether any better plan can he suggested, which will accomplish 
the end aimed at. The Goveninient itself is not poor; it can afford ta do the right 
thing on this subject easily enough. And it has been well suggested that there are 
Indian funds which may be properly used for this purpose, (e) A.9 regards the sim- 
plicity and workable quality of the measure, you must not judge of such a matter by 
the impression derived fromasii:gle casual glauce at it, or even from a single reading 
of it; anything careful and adequate on such a matter will be likely to seem at first 
sight cumbrous and complex. Bnt if you will take the trouble to stndy and under- 
stand it, 1 think it will be found as simple a measure as can be devised, if one would 
really accomplish what is here aimed at. And we do not think that such men as Dr. 
Bhoades, and Professor Painter, and our devoted friend Herbert Welsh are likely to 
be deceived as to its being practically adapted to the situation. 

DISCi;SSIOS ON LAW FOR THE INDIA.N9, 

Mr. Austin Abbott. I do not know that I haveanytliingmore to add than had the 
speaker who followed a famous orator, who simply said, "Ditto to Mr. Burke." 

But it may be useful if I give a reoapitnlation of one or two of the leadiug ideas 
which have influenced your oomuiittee, and which we think should aid in weighing 
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vggestioiis for the aiDendineat or alteration of aach a bilL I aBsnme that do bill 
4hat wHl be usHful will be pastied wLthont a eood ileal of paahiiig ; for it is in tJM 
nature of legislation in this country tbat good things do not get done nnlesB fhSg 
ATS pretty badly wanted. There mQst be an appreciation of the sitnation and an 
«xpreBBed desire of some speeiGo remedy in order to socomplisb any step in advance. 

The criticisms whioh I have beard npon this bill are nearly all sammed up in the 
words that it is too gnod ; that it is too far-reaching, too thoroagh, too oomprehen- 
■eive, too complete. The objections all spring from qualities which we deem to be 
part of its exoellenoe. I desire to point out briefly the outlines of these qnalities. 

Why do ne want any biU T Courts exist to enforce rights. What are, in brief 
And in large, the rights of the Indians T Hitherto they have been almost entirely 
«(]ch rights as have been assnred by treaties, and they have consisted of tribal rights. 
The tribe has been considered a legal enfify. Besides these, there has been in some 
i'ew oases a recognitioo of individual rights. The treaties themselves contain many 
instances of Ii;idividua1 rights recognized and secured. But, relatively speaking, the 
rights are almost purely tribal ; the personal rights almost nothing. We may say 
that, nitb very few exceptions, until the commence me nt of allotingland in severalty, 
personal rights before tbe law were nothing. The allotment of land opens a new 
-chapter, and the citizenship which follows enlarges that chapter Into a volume. From 
4hia time on individual rights are enlarging, and tribal rights are dimlDiahlng. The 
tribal rights are the vanishing quantity ; and Senator Da wea is right when bespeaks 
«f them in that way. But the Mohonk conference is looking not only at the past, 
but at the growing present and to the future. The bill whtcQ we propose deals not 
■only with a vanishing past, but, so far as it deals with individual rights, it deals 
with a rapidly increasing quantity. We beard yesterday the experience of those in 
the field, and of tbe difficulties that arise in making allotment under tbe best condi- 
tions. We were told of allotments formerly made in the names of "Aaron Burr" and 
-" Thomas Jefferson," and fictitious names which the Indians to whom they were ap- 
plied have forgotten. Confusion of titles and other questions which will arise out 
-of sncb methods will be troublesome under tbe new system ; and although as a rule 
they will atfent small values, there will doubtless be many controversies as to land 
titles involving large interests. 

With these questions of property comes questions of personal right, the liberty of 
the citizen, the domestic rights of parent and child, busband and wife, and of admin- 

To give one simple illustration. One of tbe Indian agents oomplBius of tbe difS- 
■cnlty in breaking up tbe old tribal nsage in regard to the disposition of tbeefi'ectsof 
a man when he dies. He found it was the cnstom for all of tbe relatives and friends 
"to come together and apportion all of the property they found in the wigwam as 
memeotoes of the dear departed, carry them off, and leave the widow with nothing. 
He bad to interfere and introduce a law of admiui strati on. Tbe result proved to be 
A race of diligence. If the word of a man's death got to tbe policeman first he ad- 
ministered in Dalf an hour, and when the mourners got there there was nothing to 
.divide. If they got there hrst there was nothing left to administer. 

Id proposing lo subject the Indians individually to the operation of onr laws we 
have not felt embarrassed by the tribal rights and relations, because, so far as tbe 
-objeclions to dealing with individual rights are concerned, we are convinced ihatthe 
time has gone by for specific performance of treaty stipulations as against tbe neces- 
sities of good government, of citizenship, of peace, and of order. So f»r as it is a 
legal question it may be illustrated thus: Columbia College leased projierty in New 
York to certain tenants who covenanted that there should never be built on it any 
thing but first-class residences, and that the buildings sbontd never be used for busi- 
nesa purposes. Such agreements are very common in ground rents. 

The eluvated railroad company in building its tracks on Sixth avenue went close 
t>y one of these bouses, and rendered it untenantable. Sleep was impossible. Such 
lioDses lost Ibeir tenants, and stood vacant season after season. The owner finally sat- 
isfied himself that it was absolutely impracticable to use tbat property for residences, 
And turned it into stores, in violation of his covenant. Columbia College brought an 
action to compel him to kbep that covenant. There we have the same principle on a 
.small scale. The question is whether the Government is bound to Seep reservations 
«xclu8ively for the lodians. What is the rule ot justice T It is a sensible rule. 
Changes wronght by time do not abrogate the covenant. If the literal compliance be- 
-GOmcH impracticable it is not to be required, but tbe covenant stands, and if tbe cove- 
nantor breaks his covenant heis liable in damages. He must make it good. He must 
make proper compensation to those with whom he has covenanted. Tbe entire change 
«fsituntionfrom tbe time when Sixth avenuewosaqniet region suitable for residence, 
to the timewhenpnblicinterest made it a noisy highway by night and day, overriding 
personal and private arrangements, made it unjust to enforce a specific performanoa of 
this covenant. But the refusal to carry out the covenant mast be paid for. There 
most be pecuniary satisfaction. 
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Now, tlie metMunis that are neoessary in the firamiue of snob a bill mnst look for- 
wrd. Wbal is tbe preseat sitaatiOD, and what is tbo fatnre, nbicb «Dcb a bill iniiBb 
^pare forT I arraoged yesterday witb Mibb Danes and Geooral Howard for ona 
exception to the bill. We are going to t*te tbe moat disorderly reservation— I men- 
tion tbis as illuatratine the present situation nbere there is no law, save tbe rttd» 
tribal onatoms — and whenever anarchigtB are convicted, as in Chicago, General How- 
aid is to bave tbem sent to that reservation, and they are to be sbnt op with tbe In- 
dians, to enjoy the By8t«m of lawIessDeas wbich tbe rest of the world does not ap- 
preciate. One anch Botany Bay will be sofiicient. Bat for tbe rest of tbe reserva- 
tions we desire to introduce the syatem of American justice. Tbe present condition 
is lawlesaness miiigated by arbitrary power. That ia the point of atartin^. Th« 
point we wieh to reach is tbe admin iatration of baman jnstice, civil and criminal, for- 
all inhabitants alike, nnder tbe American aystem. Tbe bill which we desire is &. 
bridge betweeo theae two points, and the main featarea wbich must, in our view, b» 
adh^^ to in all nroposala for amendment, and wbich must control all the methods- 
by which we work, are, that it sbalt " catch on," as the boys say, to tbe existing sit- 
uation, and must promise to land us in that future to which ne look. SeuaMr Mor- 
gan's bill is a step io the other direction. It enlarges and eooSrms tbe arbitrary- 
power wbich we seek to terminate. 

Dr. Strieby. Suppose neither this bill nor any other is passed, what will be tb» 
situation of the Indiao under present law T What has be to resort tof What is bis 
defense, and what is his protection I 

Mr. Abbott. If an Indian in the tribal relation gets into a qnarrel, if a poay is stolen, 
if there Is a case of drnnkenness and disorder, tbe Indian agent, aided by a couple oi 
Indian policemen or deputies, calls tbe disorderly parties before him, and sends tbos» 
who are convicted of wrong tu tlie guard-house for a shorter or lonser time. Tbe re- 
ports of the Indian agents are full of items of this kind. It is a lude kind of justioer 
excellent in the main, as a restraint on a barbarous situation ; but it is ineffivientr 
imperfect, and inadequate, even to tbe existing situation of lawlessness, as the testis 
moDy of the agents shows. 

Dr. Stribby. Is there no appeal from the decision of tbe agent t 

Mr. Abbott. The law does not provide for any. 

Dr. Lthan Abbott. What redress hasanyonelf poniesarestolenfrompeopteont- 
eidef 

Mr. Abbott. Perhaps they may ask Congress to make an appropriation. If an 
Indian is charged with doing wrong to a white man, there is a qniet way of getting: 
satisfaction from tbe tribal allowance. 

Professor Painter. Forty-three thousand dollars in one case. 

Dr. Wars. What is the course in graver offenses T 

Mr. Abbott. Tbe criminal jurisdiction has been extended over parts of some reser- 
vations, bnt I can answer this most briedy by reading from the last report of tho- 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs a few paragraphs in regard to tbe need of United 
States courts in the Indian Territory ; and the need is still greater in the other reser- 



" I feel it my dnty to repeat, with added emphasis, that tbe necessity for Congress- 
ional legislation for the better protection of life and pi-operty and the preservation of 
order among the Hve civilized tribes, increases from year to year; in fact, hourly 

Cws in argency. Tbe reckless destruction of human life, particularly in the Chero- 
and Creek nations, la appitlling to contemptat-e. Officer after officer has beett' 
brutally murdered in attempting to discharge his sworn dnty. Murderers escape 
punishment, and even trial. One who was arrested was allowed to escape by inex- 
cusable negligence. If all the parties are Indians, they are not amenable to tbb- 
United States courts; the local tribal courts are inuffeotive. 

"A member of the Delaware tribe, which ia incorporated in the Cherokee nation, 
writes this ofSce : * We have been murdered, slandered, and abused, our bouses shot. 
into by drunken Cherokees, and no recourse to their oonrts, aa always the jury would 
be Cberokees.' 

"Evidence on file in this Bureau abundantly shows that these people bave little op- 
portunity for obtaining justice from a Cherokee tribunal, and their cose is probably 
no exception to that of many others. 

"Until a United States court, with civil and criminal jurisdiction over both Indians 
and whites is eslablisbed in tbe Indian Territory, as was pi^>vided for in each of tbe 
treaties of 1866 with tbe five civilized tribes, tbe condition of these people in respect 
to judicial matters will grow wore« instead of better." 

I suppose few of us know bow much we owe to tbe existence of law which can b» 
Invoked if necessary. Tbe characteristic quality which gives jurisprudence its dig- 
nity and position is, that behind tbe judicial power for a peaceful settlement of con- 
troversies, lies all tbe force of the State to compel acquiescence in that settlement. It 
is tbe presence of tbe judicial power in the community, with a sheriff behind it, and 
if necessary, a milita behind that, which engenders, fosters, and enibrceatbe sense of 
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joBtioe, maintains a qaiet resiilatiou of human affairs, and leaves our homes unmo- 
lested. It Is the law controUing even oases that have never been broneht before tho 
court, that is really tbe basis of security to the whole commnDity. We have felt, 
therefore, that to these new-made uitizens in these wild and rude reKious, the onfr 
thing needful Is to have iaws that might be invoked if necessary. That is the f rat 
necessity of such a bill — that there should be courts instituted to talce care of tho 
ofienders when crops are pilfered or trampled down, or ponies stolen, as well as to try 
larger cmes. And the means of justice must be within the reach of these men having 
new-found rights, and having newly come into posseaaion of property and a sense of 

The bill, therefore, proposes two claasea of conrta — one kind for the larger jnrisdio- 
tion, and a smaller and mole convenient one for local purpoaea. These must be ade- 
qnate to increaaiOK business. They most serve to introduce that buainesa, aud gnide 
it in currents in which the State courts shall qaietly take up and carry on the work. 
They must be oalculat«d to induce a seuae of justice and respouatbility to law among 
these men. There must be Indian juries as well aa Indian litlganta. In the diaoua- 
eiona which take place among speculative reformers and legistatora as to the per- 
manency of the jary system, a fact is overlooked which ia at the bottom of tbe rea- 
sons for its preservation. However many abusea there may be in the cities, yet 
take it tbe coontry through, the court-room ia the place where average citizens are ' 
brought together year after year in sufficient number to inspect and overlook the ad- 
miniatratiou of justice. And We need the same system aod method in their easential 
features to introduce these new communities into the diiticb and rights of ciCizenahip, 
and of the administration of justice under American law. 

As to the tribal rights of lL:dianB, they may beat be compared to the rights of a ward 
who is coming of age. The Indian is coming of age. The National Qovemment ia 
hia guardian. When the tribe ia extinguished, who auoceeds to the rights of the 
tribe 1 Theae queations are important. It may be that tbe book-keeping of the 
United Statea — which is the only guaranty the tribea have — ia impartial and accu- 
rate, and that the Indian Department records will show all the righta of the tribes, 
and that Congreaa will honor those rigbta by appro|>rlatio'us. But tbe question be- 
comes one of greater importance from the fact that the severalty bill will greatly in- 
crease these complicdtiona. Some cooaideration waa given by your committee to thia 
subject of tribal rights, but it was fiualiy thought better to conBue the bill to the 
question of the juristic rights, obligations, and liabilities of the Indians as cilizena 
and Inhabitautij, under the new syatem. I can not better emphasize tbe importance 
of the contrast between the two proposed bilU than by reudiDg Mr. Atkins's state- 
ment of the result of tbe Dawes bill. He says : 

I fail to comprehend the full import of the allotment act if it was not the purpose 
of the Congress which pafaaed it, aud of the Executive whose sigualure made it a law 
ultimately, to diaaolve all tribal relations, and to place each adult Indian upou the 
broad platform of American citizenship. Under this act it will he uoticedthat when- 
ever a tribe of Indians, or any member of a tribe, accepts lauds in severalty, the al- 
lottee at once, ipso faato, becomea a ettizpn of the United Statea, endowed with all 
the civil and political privileges, and subject to all the reaponsibilities and duties of 
any other citizen of the Repabtic. 

It lat« secure the enjoyment of those priviletjea, and the performance of those du- 
ties, that we deem further legislation essential. 

Profeaaor Painter. Many of yon will remember Miss Robertson and her work iu 
the Indian Territory — how full her heart is of missionary zeal 1 I had a letter from her 
laat winter, iu which she said that mure than the misaionary, more than the leacber. 
courta were needed in the Indian Territory. Tli^t waa a good deal for her to say, but 
ahe aaid it deliberately. She told me of a ahootiug caae where the physician refused 
to go to see the wounded man, because be could not take the consequence of knowing 
the facts and being aummoned as a witueaa down to Fort Smith. Yet we can get no 
bill paased to estsbliah courra, because Arkauaaa, and Texas, and Kanaaa object. I 
believe it ia abont 300 milea on the average from tbe center of our reservations to where 
the Indian can be brought Into court. The condition of things on the reservations 
we may easily believe is bad. It is on some of them simple anarehy, and it la grow- 
ing worse. They are not places in which people whom we wish to become oivilized 
should be kept. Mr. Abliott apoke of this proposed bill as a bridge between the old 
state of things and the new, but it ia aaid by Senator Dawea that tbe bridge will be 
so short that it is not worth while to be at the expense of erecting it. That is a very 
important consideration — one that must have it« full weight. The expense of brldge- 
building is a matter that we must meet. Tbe two points that will come up for dis- 
cnaaion will be the length and the cost of the bridge. 

It the severalty bill shall be carried out as slowly as at present it promises to be, 
as slowly as safety requires it shall be, the length of tbe bridge will be considerable. 
The Department has been able to take up no new work in allotting, Work had to be 
suspended in tbe spring. The agents had to be called home. The House put upon 
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"the urgeoty defioioaoy liill" a nnraber of thonsftDd dollars to carry it on, and it 
passed the House. But tlie Senate, under the leadership of the Indian Committee, 
stmck it out, becanse it waa feared that ve were going too fast. There was no ap- 
propriation available till after the Ist of July, and it was then so a ma 11 Chat the 
eecretary can not nndertahe to do any new work till he knows whether he can finish 
that in hand. In the mean time great efforts are being made to pass special bills to 
break op reservationH and dispose of Indian lands, and I have grave apprehengiona 
whether much of their land will be allotted nnder the provisions of the general bill 
before the larid-grabbera, the men who are reaching outfor these reservations, shall get 
through special bills, and secure the ends they have in view, 

Generate. M. How&RD, Chicago. It seems that all thnre is left for this conferenoo 
to do in regard to this hill is to indorse it. But there is some one else besides this 
conference to be convinced. Congress has got to be convinced. Others have to he 
convinced. I know that Senator Dawes is as good a friend of the Indian as there is 
nt. Id his tbonghtfnl and able way he gives days and nights t( 



consideration of this subject. It ill becomes any of us to go hastily against the jode- 
ment of such a man in such a place, after he has devoted Cwenty years to the stndy 
of this q nest ion. But Senator Dawes can not be both in the Uniled States Senate 
and on the Indian reservation, and he can not know the facts that press on the hearts 
of those missionaries in regard to the terrible wrongs, not of ten or live years ago, 
bnt of to-day. One mlssionsry stated that twenty-live Indians had just been arrested 
in Minnesota, who were earning $1.50 a day, driving logs, off the reservation. They 
were cast into Jail becaose they were off the reservation. My point is this, that till 
Te have the severalty bill in operationon every reservation, we need an administra- 
tion of Justice that can not sanction such things. We need it, also, as an eduoa- 
tinal measure, to teach these Indian people how to attend courts, how to get Justice, 
and how to administer these things themselves. I would like to second the motion to 
indorse this bill, and to appoint a committee to urge it before Congress- 
Mr. Charles Emory Smith, Philadelphia. I listened to the veiy clear and incis- 
ive paper of Professor Thayer with keen interest, as I did to the admirable paper of 
Dr. Abbott, yesterday. As I listened to Professor Thayer's plea for the protection 
of these Indians under our Constitution, I could not help recalling a scene which, 
made a vivid impression on my mind a year ago, when in Philadelphia we celebrated 
the centennial anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution. In the long proces- 
sion there was one feature which attracted universal attention. It was a company 
of Indian boys, who had come down from Carlisle, marching in a place of honor, 
almost at the head of the procession, wiih their slates under their arms. It seemed 
^ — e that on one side there was a kind of mockery in bringing these Indians to par- 
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ticipate in a celebration in commemoration of the adoption of a Constitution u 
which they had suffered such grievous wrongs, and nnder which they had enjoyed 
no protection. But, on the other hand, I regarded the fact that they were placed in 
this position of honor as emblematic of the truth that we had come at last to recog- 
nize that we owe them a great obligation, and that they have their place under onr 
Constitution, and are entitled to the protection of their rights under it. And I no- 
ticed that there was no feature of the procession that enlisted so much popular interest 
and commanded so much applause as that body of Indians. It seemed to me that the 
hundreds of thousands who were looking on, many of them never having felt any 
direct or immediate interest in this question, yet having the vague sense which per- 
vades the American mind that we had done this people a great wronjc, had come to 
realize that we had at last struck the wise policy of dealing justly with them. 

I have listened to this discussion with interest, and have thought that the simple 
statement of the facts was the conclusive argnment ; that it needed to be enforced 
by no logic, because the simple narrative of what is now the state of the no-law, the 
absence of all law, and the cocditioQ of things under it, shows the duty of providing 
Borne law which should more adequately meet the pressing requirements. As I un- 
derstand it, the object which we are aiming at is to incorporate these Indians in the 
great body of the citizenship of this country, and to wipe outevery distinction which 
separates them from ourselves, except that one distinction which is beyond. our con- 
trol, and which Ood has stamped upon the skins of the two races. To do that we 
musr, educate tbenj as we do our own people, because we hold that under republican 
institutions education ia the very foundation of civil liberty ; and we must have ef- 
fective law, because organised law istheaubstance and security of governiuent^ The 
discussions thus far have pointed to the application to the Indian question of those 
measures which will bring about general harmony in our system of government, and 
we are steadily tending toward that policy and result. 

We are bringing our municipal governments more into harmony with the general 

2 stem of responsible administration. So it seems to me that the object at which we 
ould aim is that indicated in the discussioTi of yesterday and to-day — better educa- 
tion, and more comprehensive and efficient law. We should build up this Indian 
policy on broad principles which are in harmony with our whole system. There baa 
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been some discussion here aa to whether what is proposed is practical. I think the 
£rst thine to which we should address ourselves is to deterraioe what U right ; and 
when we have detarminod that, I have faith that we can accomplish it. I am ready to 
accept the maiim of the great Liiiuoln that "right makes might, and let us dare to 
do our duty." I believe that embraced within tbie conference are men and women 
'Who, when they have deliberately determined tn unite upon Mhat they feul to be 
right, possess within themselves and within the influences which they can bring to 
bear, (he power to carry that policy tbrongb. It may take one year, or two years, 
or longer, hut tbey must succeed eventually. 

Mr. Houghton. I move that the bill which has been discuBipd here to-dny be 
adopted as the sentiment of the Mohonk Conference, and that the same committee 
be appointed to look after its interests in Congress. It was determined here a year 
t^o that there was a necessity for some such legislation, as .this bill indicates. That 
sentiment manife8t«d itself in two different schemes. The Morgan bill does not meet 
the case fully, and we need a rallying point. This bill gives it to us. I am confident 
that these gentlemen, who have spent so nmch time, and have considered this matter 
so carefully, are not tenacious to have the bill passed exactly as presented, or as re- 
ported to the committee in Congress. They welcome any criticism. The only regret 
that I have heard. Is, that there has been here, so far, no criticism, becanse all criticism 
ftom this conference is enlightened criticism. It desires to get at tlie tmtb, and not 
to oppose for the sake of opposition. This conference has come to the conviction that 
tha Indians need something in the way of legislation in addition to what they have 
already. 

The Nomads of ancient times, who journeyed from Egypt to the Holy Land, needed 
law to regnlate their action ; and I think they made the bestcode that has ever existed, 
with nil due respect to the distinguished members of the profession here. It was sug- 
gested by the father-in-law of Moses, an outside barbarian, who saw that there waenec- 
aity for it. It has been made clear to ub here that all law is simply attaching penal- 
ties to the moral law. We seem to think that while we are on the way to nniversal 
peace and good will, it is necessary to have eherifts ; and I believe that is true. The 
acquisition of property is the flrst step to civilisation. As soon as the Indian owns 
houses and land he wants law. As soon as he fias a dollar io money to invest in prop- 
erty, he wants the aid of police and law to protect him in that property. Tbisieone 
of the first steps in emerging from a state of savagery to a state of civilization. Let 
the Indian have the protection of law while he is going over the bridge that sepa< 
rates these two conditions, he it ever so short. If the Indian is to be civilised, and 
to become one of our citizens, be mnst have law as soon as possible. As it has been 
Intimated here, and 08 I heard Captain Frait say in Washington, we must wipe the 
Indian out by making him a citizen of the United Statee—by absorbing him into 
onr civilization. 

Mrs. O. J. Hitea said that she understood the proposed law took no cognisance of 
tribal relations. There were certain triltal customs which would be considered 
crimes under our laws. She did not understand how such cases were to be treated 
dnirng thepassing away of the tribal relation. 

Mr. Austin Abbott. If I said that the law dosH not recognize tribal relations I 
would qualify it by saying that it does not deal with tribal relations. It does not 
allow tribal cuHt«ms to sanction that which is not legal under onr laws. But, still 
further change needs to be made ; the sooner it is made the better. There is no good 
reason why we should not extend the local law, to which all other citizens hare to 
submit, over these new American citizens, with the qnal ideation that the national 
Government may exercise such reasonable restraint as is necessary to keep the peace 
during the continuance of the reservation system. But even now no Indian usage is 
a defeuse before a State or Territorial court to a charge of crime. 

Mr. Sbth Low. There ia one point wbicb this con^rence ought to consider in any 
action. It seems to me that the judgment is almost universal that this law propoaea 
a step in the right direction. At the same time it appears that Senator Dawes and 
others equally interested with ourselves in the end to be attained, have doubts as to 
the constitutionality of the law. Pr(>fesBor Thayer himaeif suggested that it might 
he wise to submit that large question to good legal minds to be agreed upon. I think 
that in committing ourselves to this law, we want to do It with so mnch reservation 
as shall leave the way open for such action as that. We do not want to break up our 
forces. We have gained the severalty bill by working together. We shall not gain 
the still further advance if we allow ourselves to drift apart, and I should be sorry to 
see this conference take such a stand with relation to this law as would seem to make 
ua advocates of this particular meaaure, so that those who differ from us would be 
upon the other aide. 1 would like to aee a resolution that should be written out and 
carefully worded to cover this point. Ia it not well to avoid placing ourselveson one 
aide, and Senator Dawes and othera on the other side of thia particular meaaure T I 
would ask if Professor Thayer can not write out such a resolution as he would like to 
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bftf-e i>a88ed. Tbe qoention bas been disonssed with gre&t power and intell1g«nca, 
and with aiaKaUr felicity, and I oaD see no nee in discuasing it fiirtber. 

General Whittlesey. Will not tbe effect of tbis measnre, in case it becomes a law, 
lie to keep the Indians for a long time a sepnTate people t Will it not keep tbea from 
becoming absorbed as a part of onrbody-politicT 

Professor Thayer. I donot see tbat it would bavetbat effect. Tbebillassnmesthe 
continuance of tbe reservation system, but not as a permanent system. It aimpl; 
aays >hat tbe reasonable restraint nbicb' is necessary for the rpservation system, is 
not by this bill forbidden. How lung the reservation system shall continne is un- 
tonched. Tha bill simply provides that while the reservation system cODtinaee there 
ehnll be law — tbe law of the State or Territory under which these persons will have to 
come when they are absorbed into onr citizenship, and that conrta shall be provided 
for the reservation and administered by tbe United States Government. The bill is 
neutral as tonching tbe length of time the reservation system shall continue; but 
while it continues it insists on tbe power of tbe United States Government to retain 
tbe control. It has a dnty to these people as its wards so long as it keeps up this 
system, the dnty of administering as well as providing law, instead of allowing that 
aysteni to be administered by their worst enemies, or by their neighbors in the States 
adjoining. 

As regards tbe very Important and Interesting suggestion of Mr. Low, I think every 
one must feel the desirableness of it. Thii', however, is to be said : that Senator 
Dawes takes the same position which be took last year here ; that the severalty bill 
has done so much, and promises so mnch improvement, that ttiere is no need of any 
legislation of tbissort ; tbatilmagnilies the diSicnlty loo much; that itisprovidingfor 
a vanishing state of things; that it will take a great while to get it in working order 
even after the bill is passed ; that before theii the severalty law will he in effective 
working, the Indians will have escaped, and there will be no reservations. There is 
DO likelihood of oor being able to commend this bill or any other to him so long as be 
retains this position. The question is, wbetber that opinion is a right one. Last 
year the conference was pretty unanimons in thinking that some legislation was 
needed, contrary to the opinion of Sepator Dawes. I think, therefore, that there is 
a distinct isane there. As happens a'ways in tbe progrees of reform, there conies a 
point when the older persons who have carried forward tbe reform stop, while others 
■who are also engaged in carrying it on, who have perhaps come into the work later, 
see tbe necessity of going still farther. Then there comes an issue, and wa mnst 
accept it. It seems to me that tbe general opinion is that such legislation is neces- 
, sary, conforming in its main aspects to this bill, lliis conference differed last year, 
and I think it does this, from the position maintained by Mr. Dawes. I shonid think, 
if be finds that the general opinion of the friends of the Indian is the other way, it 
might be hoped that he would accept that general opinion as being, perhaps, mora 
likely to be right tfaau his own. That is tbe reason why I should think it not right 
to change the proposed resolution in any such form as wonld seek to avoid the posi- 
tion that we do differ from Senator Dawes upon that point. 

As regards "any particular objections to tbe bill, I should agree fully with what Mr 
Low has said. No resolution should be framed which should commit this conference 
to tbe details of this bill. If there be any point in it which shall be thought uncon- 
stitutional or inespedieut, this conference should not in advance close that point. It 
was in reference to that, that I said we should take tbe highest professional opinions 
as to this bill. One objection which I think Senator Dawes presented, was as to \oa- 
islatlng to this extent in the States where there are reservations, or even in Terri- 
tories. He thonght it was impossible to deal so summarily with the citizens of the 
United States who were in a State or Territory, although on a reservation. We have 
competent opinion that that is not so, and It is shared by prominent legal gentlemen 
to whom I have spoken. Our general theory is, that while the Government main- 
tains a reservation it maintains a place from which it has a right to exclude every- 
body ; that on that particular piece of cround, while it is maintained as a reserva- 
tion, it has the right not only to exclude, but to admit, on terms, and so to admit 
subject to the jurisdiction of such courts as we provide. If I am not right in that, 
the bill can be modified. Senator Dawes holds that when an Indian has taken np 
land in severalty, that land is taken out of the reservation. It is as if it were taken 
op bodily and lifted outside tbe reservation. 

It appears rather to us that he Is still on the reservation, although be is a citizen of 
tbe United States, and has a right to live there and go back and forth. But he must 
submit to the discipline of. tbe reservation. It is not, for example, possible for this 
newly-made citizen to set up a whisky-shop and trade in whisky. The Government 
mnst maintain the discipline of the reservation. If Mr. Dawes's view as to tbe exist- 
ing law is right, then the law should be changed, and tbe proposed law would chanse 
it. As regards details, I should suppose that tlie resolution tbat is proposed would 
meet the opinion of Mr. Low, that it should be the dnty of this committee to endearor 
to harmonize views as to the main question. 
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The following resolution was read by Dr, Ward, who sflkeil to have it referred to 
the Dommittee on resolutiooR : 

Beaolved, That this conference, recognizing that it is absolately Deoesgary for the 
proteotioQ of the rights of the Indians, that a general judicial syatem should be ez- 
t«ndt^d over all the Indian reservations, do hereby approve the purpose and plan of 
the bill to establish courts, presented by the committee appointed by the Mohonk Con- 
ference last year, and that this committee be continued, and requested to take anch 
-action as may be in their power to secure the passage of this bill, after confetenoe 
with legal experts aud such emendations aa may be found necessary- 
Mr. A. K. Smilky. It is the hardest work to get any legislation for tbe benefit of 
the Indian, owing to the opposition of his enemies. An appropriation of money baa 
to be pressed almost at the point of the bayonet. We can not atford to lose the anp- 
purt of a man who is, by general consent, the befltiViend of the Indian in this conn- 
try. Tbe 'more I have talked with Senator Dawes, tbe more I am impressed with his 
wonderful intelligence on Indian affairs. He ie the most judicious and wisest of any of 
the friends of the Indians, and whatever he says in the Senate in regard to Indian affairs 
is quite sure to be adopted by it, on account of his int«grity and his good judgment. 
You can oot get a single Indian measure through tbe Senat« without bis approval. 
Is it wise, then, even if we are persuaded in our own minds, to press a measure to 
which we know he is opposed t 1 should hesitate to put anything on our record that 
looks in the least like disapproval of Senator Dawes. He may be t^)0 conservative 
and more cautious as he grows older, but many of us who press this measure have 
nothing of bis experience. 

Miss Anna L. Dawes. It seems to me that a word ought to be said for my father. 
I feel a little embarrassed about saying it, but I think it is necessary. I think tbere 
is no danger that any difference of opinion here will " offend " Mr. Dawes. He is 
very sensitive lest there should be any such feeling. Of course he has very strong 
opinions on this subject. He feels bound to hold them becanse he feels bound to do 
for the Indian the best that he can see to^e done for him. Nothing that I remember 
for many years has grieved blot so much as differing from the friends of the Indian 
on this subject. But he will be the first and strongest to beg you not to qualify your 
opinions on bis account. He hopes tbe Mohonk Conference will feel no delicacy in 
supporting its own opinion on bis accotint. The members of this conference are re- 
sponsible for their opinions as be is for bis. and you may be sure that he will appre- 
ciate tbe delicate consideration that has been eshibited this morning. 

Dr. Strieby. I appreciate as miicb as any one can the reasons for not differing from 
Senator Dawes. I iudnrse everything that Mr. Smiley baa said ; but I still think that 
we ought to put onrselves on record as having tbe opinion that something ought to 
be doue in this direction. Most of us are laymen, and not lawyers. We can only say 
what our impressions are from what we have heard, With regard to the necessity 
for further legislation, we must vote as we believe. 

Mr. SbthLow, We want to eipress that idea positively, not negatively. Unless the 
trumpet sounds clearly, how shall men know when to prepare for the battle 1 We 
must not say what we do not mean. I like Dr. Ward's resolution, with this possible 
reservation; His resolution speaks of certain action as twing necessary to protect the 
Indian in bis legal rights. As I understand it, the Indian, as an individual, has no 
legal rights ; therefore they are to be created rather than protected. 

General Armstrong. I think Dr, Ward's resolution is excellent. Senator Dawes 
wishes people to be perfectly honest aud candid with him. When I was on the reser- 
vations I asked the opinion of the different agents as to the necessity of further legis- 
lation. Here is one illustration of tbe necessity : Two Indians on Turtle Mountain 
Reserve got into a row. A writ was got out, but when it was brought to the sheriff 
to serve he would not do it because it would cost tbe county some money; and if he, 
spent tbe county's money he might not be re-elected. Something needs to be done 
to fiutber protect tbe Indian, especially when he takes up land and becomes a citi- 
Ten. That was tbe opinion of those with whom I talked. The Indian courts have 
done well so far, and Indian police are a great success. This effort for proper 
legal conditions for the Indian, as he is changing his relations, should be carried 
through. The conditions on tbe reservations are exceedingly varied, and no one 
rule or set of rules applies to all, Tbe one great advantage of Professor Thayer's 
proposition is, that it is to be applied where it is needed ; aud no doubt it is grea' ly 
needed, for there must be places where there will be no law except under such pro- 
vision. There Is great advantage in tbe flexibility of the bill. Congress will cross 
bayonets over it with its ftieiids, but let us commit ourselves to the right general 
idea, and let the details bo worked out by tuose who are familiar with the facts and 
competent to do it. 

It was then nnaoimoosly voted that Dr. Ward's resolution should be referred to the 
committee on resolutions, 

Acljonnied. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 
government and missionary echoou. 

Thursday Evening.. . 

The conference met at 8 p. m., thn preaident to the chair. 

General Whittlesey read two brief reports on educatioD among the Indians, and oi» 
tlie reaults accomplished liy tbe aereraUy liill, as follotrs : 

INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Duriog tbe year ending June 30, 18:^3, there were ia operation 1S6 boarding and 
lOT day schools — a total of 233 schools, with an enrollment of about 16,000, and an 
averaee attendance of between 12,000 and 14,000. 

Of tness schools TO were Government boarding and 85 Government day Bchoola, 5 
trainiog' schools, and 3 schools for which special appropriations were made by Con- 
gress. There were 49 boarding and ^ day schools conducted under contract. 

The attendance has more than doubled in the last four years. The ludtans on 
nearly all the I'eeervations are anxions to have schools established near their homes. 

Tbe tiovemmeat schools have accommodations for only abont 10,000. If it were 
not for the accommodations furnished by bnildings by parties having contract schools, 
not more than oco-fourth of the children of school age could be accommodated. 

The io creased attendance and the increasing interest aronsed among the Indians 
as to tbe necessity of education for the children are both very gratifying to all the 
ftieuils of Indian civilization. Tbe prospects are brighter than ever before. 



ALLOTMENT I'NDEB TBB SBVKRALTY BILL. 



, September, 1887, 



Winnebagq, Kebruka 
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Field work on allotments at Siietz, Yankton, Crow, and Winnebago stopped at the 
heginning of last winter, and for want of fnods could not be resumed in the spring. 
Bat Special Agents Howard and Fletcher resumed work at Crow and Winnebago as 
soon HB possible after the appropriation bill passed, and Special Agent Connelly has 
been sent out to complete allotments at Fond du Lac. Field work on Fond du Lao 
aod Winnebago, it is hoped, will be completed before winter. 

Special Agents Minthorne and Collins have been instructed to make allotments at - 
Warm Springs and Grand Eonde, Oregon. 

The reason that work is not now in progreee on all the reservations on which it waa 
commenced during the last fiscal year is want of funds, Congress having specifically 
i;^;i.>.i 11,^ o.,n»,..,> ™K!ni, ».n jj^ expended in completing work already begnn. 



limited the amount which c 
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Atler rendiDg these reports General Wbittlesey continued. 

General WHi.]q;j:.KSP.Y. It ia very evident that aome Hni>plemeiitai7 legislation is 
needed for the pMtection of the Indiana in their rights; and l.hnugh ve may nothoiie- 
that the bill whieh lias t>t;eD brought before us, and upon which bo much earupet 
labor baa been expended, will go through both boiiaea of Congress in its preaent 
shape, I think we may hope that aoutething will grovr out of it, and that the labor 
'which haa been espeuded will not be in vain. 

With regard to the education of the Indiana, there are t<vo or three points on which 
I would lik>t to nay a word. It was very positively aaaerted yeaterdaj ttiat thura i& 
no eyatem of ludiau education. I am not disposed to acoupt that atatement in each, 
unqualified terma. Wh have for the Indians k auperintendent, and wo have received 
'word this afternoon of the appointment of Mr. Albro, of thia State, assuperintendont ;' 
an excellent man, we are told. In the appropriation bill passed last winter a clanae 



appropi 
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introduced, for which we are maiuly indebted to Senator Dawea, I beli 
fining the duties of the superintendent, and greatly enlarging hia powera. We have,. 
then, a anperintendent ; we have nnder his direction severalBchoola of higher order, 
like Hampton, Carlisle, Chilocco, Lawrence, and others. We have a large number of 
boarding- schools, and of industrial schools, carried on by Government ; also a large 
nnmber of contract aobools. Besides these we have many carried on by missionary 
eocieties. We have a nnmber of day schools, that correspond to our common schools 
in the Slates. Now is not that a system T Barely it ia, and it baa been in operation 
for a score of years. You can not create a system by au act of Congress, nor by a res- 
olution of the Mohonk ConfereEoe. A system is au orgauization which must grow. 
Yoa can not create a full-grown tree, but you can plant an acorn, and it will genU' 
inate and spring up and catch the sunlight and breathe the air and expand, until it 
becomes a mighty oak. 

So a system of education must have its germ, its growth, and its expansion, and It 
can come to perfection only after years and years of expansion and growth. The aeed 
was planted a score of years ago. We have now in Indian schools sixteen thousand 
chll^^n, and the cumtier has doubled within the last fonr years. If it doubles again 
la fonr years we shall have about three-fourths of the Indian children in sobool. It 
seems to me we would better not destroy a growth of that kind and undertake by a 
Te«olutiou and by an act of Con^^eas to put something in its place. Then, these con- 
tract schools which are spoken of, we do not want to sweep them away. They are- 
among the best schools that we have. Hampton is a contract school ; the school at 
Santee is a contract sabool ; there is one at Wabash, lod., and others at other places. 
They are specially adapted to a race coming out of barbarism, from the fact that they 
are religious schools. The time may come when they will be no longer needed, whea 
tbe Oovernment shall afford facilities for the education of all children of school age. 
Then theoontractschools will change theirwork and become normal schools, for train- 
ing teachers and preachers. What we want to urge in this conference is that Oongres* 
shall afford the facilities for education. We have been insisting npon this for somei 
years, and we want to bring all the influence that we can to bring it about. 

We worked ten years to get the severalty bill ; if we persist, and bring np public- 
sentimeut, we shall get appropriations to furnish school-rooms and teachers for all the- 
Indians of srhool age. We need not be alarmed because the school system is in tha- 
bands of politicians. Everything is in this country. We are all politicians, and we- 
onght to be ; we would not be good Americans if we were not. What we must do is. 
to Insiat that the politicians who have the charge of the schools shall be good men. 
I trust we are to have a good man for superintendent, and if he wiU appoint good 
men and womHn, our system of Indian education will grow year by year until it is » 
complete systum. 

Mr. Sroiloy read the following telegram from Hon. John H. Oberly: 

" Plea«e give to the Sixth Mohonk Conference my tbauks for its unanimous indorse- 
ment of my nomination to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Should the nomina- 
tion be confirmed, I shall enter upon the duties of the ofSce with tbe determination 
to discharge them faithfully, and in the hope that 1 may be instrumental in consum- 
mating the pnrposea so earnestly and wisely advocated by the conference." 

Dr. Strieby. The American Indiana are passing through a critical crisis, and anlees 

they, as a race and individuals, have the guidance of the Divine Father, there will 

be no safety in the transition. Tbe avenue along which these people will travel is 

the school. Character ia formed in the aobool. It tbe school, tberofore, is under the 

ioflaence of something that will reach not only tbe mind, bat the heart and con- 

saieoce, and make character, then you have got these people on an avenue that wilt 

lead safely. The primary school is where the soholara will be most closely touched. 

The primary school is, therefore, the most essential thing. If the devil has the con- 

_ trol of the primary school, if these children are tinctured with skepticism, taught to- 

' scoff at thinga sacred ; if they and their fathers, breaking away from old supersti- 

tioDB, have nothing given in their placo ; if the school has no Christianity in it. then 
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^00 will fuil to supply the fnuntaiiia of life for these people. If yoDr primary achoola 
■tart tLem nro'ig, wberu will your men aad wutiieu u>r tlie Dormal schools come from I 

Aa to contract BchoolN, when the United States has made adequate provisioa for 
the education of the ladiau, Ihan we may talk of the comparison between Uovern- 
lueilt schools and coutract schools. But at present the GuTemmeut is doing nothing 
of the kind. 

As to teaching in the vemaonlar, the Indian tougoe is inadequate ; bat, after all, 
I think it is more essential to give a man character than to propagate a lunguage. 
The thing we want to do is to make character. Give them that which makes theui 
ttieu and women, citizeus and Christians. The whole history of Christian missions 
shows that people can be belter reached in their own language. I would rather have 
a good, honest, Christian man, if he speaks Dakota, than to have him a scoundrel if 
he talks English. 

Dr. Kendall thoiiKht there was great reason for gratitude, in spite of the dist 
couraging things that bad been said. The work in the missionary Selds on the whole 
is eucouraging. That in Sitka had never been so interesting as now. That remark- 
able man, Mr. William' Dnncaii, who abaolutely took up his thousand Indiaus aud 
moved them out of British Columbia into Alaska, is helping a great deal in the mis- 
sionary work there. The school at Sitka is flourishing. In the Zuni field, which is 
B, discouraging oue, three or four men have resigned, and some of the workeis have 
(lied. The woik has, therefore, been given up largely to women. Two of them re- 
cently volunteered lo take the school, and they have gone to work. Dr. Kendall 
paid a very high tribute to the bravery and ability of the women employed aa mia- 
siouaries, relating several instances showing the good results of the work which they 
have accomplished and the iulluence they exert over the Indians. He closed by mak- 
ing Bu appeal for more men. There waa money enough to be had for carrying on 
tuissiouary endeavors, if the consecrated aud devoted men could be fouud to take np 
the work. 

Miss Collins was invited to address the meeliug. The following is an abstract of 
her remarks: 

MlsB M. C. Collins. It is strange to stand before so many white people and feel 
that tbey are all iuterested iu this great oaase. It is also strange aud pleasant that I 
Bhoold have before me so many men aud women whom I have entertained at my home 
on the reservation. My work bus been that of a Christian missionary among the In- 
dians. I have made everything else secondary to that. I have felt that it was more 
imporlaut to gain the friendship aud love of some family, than to teach A, B, Ca to a 
child in a soliool. The school work is important, but others can do the school work; 
Dotso many can go into the homea aud talk with the people. Six years ago we went 
150 miles north of my home aud built a little log so hool-bouse. It was Thanksgiving 
Day when the men were putting the roof on. It was very cold ; tbey could hardly 
handle the hammers. Mr. Kigga hiiusoif wasone of the carpenters. Bat we succeeded 
in getting Che house put up. Then a teacher came aud took charge of the school. He 
did not know English. Two years ago I found that tbe children — not an English- 
speaking child among them — could read and write their own language. I went inlp 
the home of Little Lagle ; he had a family of children who had been in the school. 
One of his children was very sick. I looked after bim, visiting him sometimes two or 
three times a day. I often sang and read tbe Bible to them in that little home. I 
could not help feelinethat if the child recovered, Little Eagle would become a Chris- 
tian, because he would I'eel that God has answered prayer. The child was sick about 
three months. 

Finally tbe time came when I knew that heRiast go. I shalluever forget the day. 
Little Eagle came iu and said, " Winoua" — the Dame by which they called me — 
" will my child recover t" I was afraid to say no, for 1 thought, Indian-like, he 
would leave tbe house. 1 replied, " We roust leave tbe child in the bauds of God." 
He rose, and said solemnly, " Whether my buy lives or dies, I will aerve your God." 
Little Eagle had a sou at school at Sautee. He bo[)ed that the child would live un- 
til this son returned ; but the little boy was buried away out of sight before that 
time. This son, Harry, came home iu the spring, and was bimseir taken sick uotlong 
af(«r. We could not help asking. What would the family dn if Harry were taken 
away T But it was evident that he was going to die. Oue day 1 went iu, and was 
surprised to find half a dozen old men and women sitting round hiui. Harry was tell- 
ing them not to cut their flesh when Le died. " It does not make you any better," 
he said, " aud it makes yon sulfer, and t do not want you to do that. I want you to 
love God and aerve biiu." Day after day he talked to the yonng meu aud old men, 
,s long as he had his voice. At last, one morning the father came to my door aud 



Bftid, "Can yon come over now t" I went over, and as I talked with the boy I said, 
" What shall I read about } " " Read, ' My neace I leave with yoo,'" he said ; ' ' 
read to him that beautiful chapter. "Shall I singT"! asked. "No, pray," 



plied ; and 1 knelt and prayed. All the people were gathered about. It was a beaa- 
tiM Christian death. 
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The aaxt Sabbath Little Eagle ruse in the servioe, and preaohetl sncU a sermon aa 
I never heard from the lipn of au; mau. Tbis man could uotaneak a wuiyl of EnglisU, 
bni he was uevKrth«les« a iiiaD. He could be saved thon}(b ue did not niidurstBUil 
English. Has the wurk of that teacher, Ednia Phelps, been iu vain beeaitse ha did 
not know English T What kind of a teacher woald leave the ooiulorts of life in the 
East, and come out on tbe frontier to work simply for the money which be wonld re- 
ceive! What kind of a man can you hire wbo will live 40 luiles from a posb-offlce or 
100 miles from tbe base of supplies, for |5<K) a vearT Yon roust bave teachers anil 
missionaries who love ihe work, who come from devotion to it. 

Misa Colliua closed by makinz an earnest appeal for more teachers, missionaries, 
and school-bouses. She wanted special means provided for teitcbing tbe boys and 
girls bow to work. She hoped that, as the Government schools were provided. Christian 
teachers would be engaged to do the work. 

The following report from Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, president of tbe CoDueoIicnt In- 
dian Association, was read : 

The home building committee has received during tbe past year twenty-seven ap- 

ElicatioDB for loans. It has not been possible to grant all these requests, bnt homes 
ave been bnilt for three ludiau families in Alaska, and for two in Nebraska. Small 
loans bave been made several persons to enable thi'm to repair and enlar^ their 
homes. From tbe emergency fnud a nnmber of families have been belped in small 
-ways, and an organ has been sent to tbe mission station at Hoopa Valley, Cal. 

During tbe two years of its existence the home building committee has loaned ont 
fiouietbing over (4,000, and in nearly every case tbe men have already commenced to 
pay back tbe money. One Indian, a Sioux, ban already paid {100 of tbe (450 he bor- 
rowed a year ago. The others ate doing proportionately as well. 



1 report on the work which she bas accomplished 
_ . „ „ n concerning opportunities for Indian work. 

IS Dawes. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the conference: A year ago at 
this time, persuaded by some remarks made at the conference as to the needs of the 
West and tbe needs of tbe East, I offered to try in an amateur way to bring them 
nearer together. I therefore agreed to attempt the experiment of securing a meeting 
point between the two (an experiment called by your president, with that fine sar- 
casm of wbioh be is master, a " bureau of information "}, and I promised to report at 
this meeting. For various reasons it has seemed best to inolode in it the work of the 
whole year, and therefore those who beard a simitar report of three mouths' effort 
at Washington last winter, wilt I hope excuse the neoeasary repetitions. 

Since Che conference last year 1 have received applications for work of various 
kinds from nineteen sooieties, seven individuals, six Sunday-schools, two boarding- 
schools, of which one was Vassar College. Two men wanted boys to help them on 
their farms, four persons wanted to be teachers or missionaries, one of tbem being at 
present an Indian agent. 

Besides these forty district applications, moat of which I waa able to furnish with 
the work desired, I have given such information as I possessed or could gather to 
numbers of people about various matters of legislative or admiQiatrattve detail abont 
the establishment of industrial B<:boolr>, the interpretation of laws, tbe meaning aad 
purpose ofthe Indian Defense Association, tbe use of the " vernacular," and other 
subjects about which I knew equally little. 

On the other hand, I have received from the field applications for help from two 
different tribes in danger of starving or freezing to death ; from seven individual In- 
dians for household goods, plows, clothing, loans, etc. ; from Miss Goodale for wagon 
and harness; from Miss Tiltston for a debt of $140 on a new kitchen ; fur 940 to build 
a new ice-house at Saint Mary's, Rosebud; for a borae and wagon from une Indian 
clergyman and an organ for auother ; for assistance at Albuquerque ; for the money 
to builil a boardisK-sohool in Dakota ; for the education of a North Carolina Cherokee, 
And mnoy other things. These applications came to me directly and indirectly, but 
tarftely through Mr. Welsh, Miss Fletcher and Mra. Kinney. 

Yon will be interested to hear that, co-operating with Miss Dewey and othera, we 
were together able to meet the immediate wants of tbe Turtle Mountain Indians, for 
whom Bishop Walker made so thrilling an appeal last year. They received some 
twenty barrels and boxes, and, through the efforta of Senator Dawes, the Qovern- 
M en t provided them with JS.OOO wortbof food. 

Neeil of a similar kind among tbe Winnebagoes(tbough resulting from oansea cred- 
itable to the Indians) was met by the great generosity of a Brooklyn Sunday-school, 
by liberal antborities from Uermanlown (acting through tbe "bureau of informa- 
tion"), and by the loan of SJ50 (given through Miss Fletcher) by tbe Friends' As- 
sociation of Oermantown. For thia loan I was indebted to Mr. Fbilip C. Garrett. 

besides tbese and otber undertakings, several Christmas boxes were sent ontj about 
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tS5 was Bent to the West in smalls Hums ; a four raontlis' correspoDdence was carried 
OQ relative to the ediicatioQ ut an Eastern Cherokee at Hampton, a case having a 
ipecial bearing on the qiiestiou of Indiaa education, etc. I was also able to raise- 
S55I.40 toward the buildiug of a much-needed boarding-school for Rev. Philip do 
Lovia in Dakota. 
The whole nmouBt of money pausing through my hands ivaa between fSOO and 

I have written one hundred and nine-five letters, and the expenses of this bureau 
have been (4.54. 

I In conclusion I would say I am at a 1''sb whether this effort is likelj to prove ner- 
inaneutly valuable or not. The limited scope of the applications from the West 
and the difficulty of getting effloient assistance in that quarter make it doublfal 



-whether the labor involved is of real value. For instauoe, it happened twice to thti 
same sooiety to receive from Western freight agents the notifioation that its barrela- 
had arrived, but had not been called for. This is something of a damper to Eastern 
enthusiasm, nor in it convenient to receive five different addresses for Turtle Mount- 
ain ard no acknowledgments of goods received. The enthusiasm also fell oil'. Of 
the one hundred and ninety-five letters, all of them except four were written before 
Hay. Whether this was owing to the season, oi to a lack of interest, or becaoM I 
oeased to stir up the Indian-loving public, I cannot tell. 

Yet, on the other hand, I can but reaJize that something was acoouipUshed, and that 
even among our many agencies for Indian work most of them are too much occnpied 
with their special intoreiits to attend to these multiplied and various minor ooncemB. 

Ou motion, Uiss Anna L, Dawes was nuanimonsly re-elected to her position as " a 
bureau of information." 

The following letter from Miss Alice C. Fletcher was read : 

WinnxBaso, Nbbs., S^temier S, 18^. 
Mt Drar Friend: Permit me to present one or two points fbr the consideration 
of the thoughtful friends gathered nnderyouT hospitable loof. These points have been 
made clear to me from a close observation during praotioal work under the severalty 

Firat, and moat important, is the absolute need thai bat one law shall control botb 
Indiana and white men. The severalty act places the Indian under the civil and 
criminal law of the State or Territory in which he is allott-ed, hut it does not provide 
for setting the machinery nf the law in motion. Until this is done there is no law In 
reality. How can this be remedied f There seems but one sure and safe way; tbat 
is, that the land on which the Indian is allotted shall pay a revenue to the county in 
-which it lies. The law makes the land not taxable for twenty-five years. This is a 
-wise provision so far as the Indian is concerned financially, for he is at present quite 
incapable of meeting this expeus?. To pay taxes would take a large share of his 
earnings, and weigh him down so heavily that thrift and progress would be well- 
nigh unattainable. But the fact remains that the white people who support the 
State and county government in which the Indians' untaxable land lies will not take 
the eipedse of administering the law upon these non-productive people. It is of lit- 
tle use to say what the white people should or should not do ; the stubborn fact re- 
mains that the pioneer farmers are poor and struggling, and they can not add to Irbelr 
present financial burdens injustice to themselves and their future welfare. 

Perhaps a little more of detail will make this clearer. I know of offenses com- 
mitted by Indians, and efforts have been made to get the auChorities of the county to 
order the arrest and secure the trial of the offenders, but so far it baa been Impossible 
-to get sheriffs to ride '20, W, 40 miles to make arrests, nor are the county's oEBoials 
williug to incur the boarding expenses at the jail of tbe Indians arrest-ed. There la 
no revenue received from tbe people thus thrown upon the connty, nor is there any 
fnnd fiom which the legal expenses of arrest and trial can be paid. Tbe result la 
that there is no law, since there is no money by which to pay for it. There is another 
aspect of this matter — that is, where some reaervatiouB lie, when these are allotted 
and the unallotted lands are thrown open to settlement, counties will be fornied, the 
burden of county government will fall solely upon the white settlers, while a large 
bulk of the land will be untaxable and held by Indians. One plan |troposed by 
which the settlers can relieve themselves is to issue bonds that will be payable when 
the Indian's land becomes taxable. By this plan the accumulated debt will fall upon 
the Indian, and deprive him of his heritage. Thus the connty would rid itself of un- 
thrifty inhabitants. 

In view of tbe present conditions, it looks as though some method would hare by 
be devised by which the Indian's footing in the conaty may be more nearly equal to 
that of tbe white settler, if the Indian is to be actually protected ou his land and 
placed actually under the benefits of the law. To illnatrate ; 

Thia tribe Dumbers about 1,900. It will take not far from 75,000 acres to allot 
them. The bulk of this land lies in Dakota County, where the taxes are from {6 to- 
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96.50 per acre. The allotWd land, if held by settlers, would yield $1^,000 yearly 
revODue. The Indiang will give nothing, but, on the contrary, deuanfl from the 
oonnty. The case ie still worse in some other tribes. These figures tell the story of 
the Indian's status. 

It is to be feared that Congress wili he slow to appropriate taxes for allotted lands, 
and the funds held by some of the tribes are inadequate to meet the full demand, aa 
is the case with this branch of the Wiunehagnesj but the issue is squarely here, and 
something must he done. In devising methods it should be remembered that while 
the IndiauB are, under the present conditions, a burden to the conuty, still they are 
identified with it, and can not be l^Kally helped outside of it. Their daily life is 
mingled in many ways with the whites. All their business relations are between the 
two, and but one law can hold both safely. 

In presenting this serious di£Bcully t« your consideration, I would in no wise be 
understood as deprecating severalty. It is the only road to civilization aud mauly 
living. Civilization costs. It has not been attained, nor can it be enjoyed, without 
-effort and sacrifice. The Indian must help himself if he would not die. Our respon- 
sibility lies in the fact that owing .to our methods he has been steudily unfitted to 
meet the conditions that we are now unable to avert from him. His old-time euvi- ' 
ronment is gone. His old-time organization is broken. He is encircled by our civil- 
ization, and must adopt it or be oiushed. No human power can ever change these 
facts and conditions. 

While Indian funds may not be able to meet all the pecuniary demands upon In- 
-dian allolments, a part wonld be well invested if applied toward a percentage of the 
taxes on allotted lands. 

I trust Mr. N. S. Porter, special agent to allot the Shawnee and Potawatomie Jd- 
dians' territory will be present. I^ can verify my statemeuts, aud present some 
'Other poiuts for your consideration. If the Indian children can be caught and trained, 
there is hope. Education is vital to the Indian's self-help. 

Mr. A. K. Smiley. 

The report of the work among the Mission Indians of California 
J. W. Davis, in hehalf of the committee appointed last year on this si 

The halo that surrounds the name of Mrs. Jackson reaches to the present work for 
the MiSHlon Indians, and enlists, we are sure, your immediate interest in any report 
-of its progress ; aud the higher glory of ministry to these needy ones in His name, 
which IS above every name, has also streugtliened ail other interests, and will give 
the energy and pemiatence which the case of the Mission Indians and of the whole 
race demands. 

The stimulus that comes from success has not been lacking, hut the zeal evidently 
required in this and every hranch of Indian work must he independent of the meas- 
ure of immediate success. 

At the time of the last conference, in what was considered the test case of Byrne 
against the Saboba hand, the lower court had given a decision permitting their eject- 
ment from their old homes. An appeal to the California supreme court had been se- 
cured by the prompt advance by Mr. Welsh, personally, of ^,300, required as a guar- 
anty for a new trial. The case wss in the care of Mr. Shirley C. Ward, as attorney 
for the Uuited States, and although the ability of his management of it was fully 
attested, so many interests were depending upon the final decision that this commit- 
tee ofiFcred to him the aid of strong associate counsel. While here, dnriog the last con- 
ference, we received his reply declining to divide with any one the honor of victory, 
of which he was very confident, and this confidence was subsequeutly justified hy the 

As the province of this committee (as far as this suit was concerned) could not ex- 
tend beyoud offering aid to the Government counsel, Che committee then sought for 
a person with legal training to act as field agent to prepare for the coutiugeucy of 
othsr puits alreiuiy threatened, and to engage iu the immediate defense of numerous 
sniali bauds and individual families, who were too iguoruutor discouraged to apply to 
Ooverumeut fur protection, aud in the invasion of whose rights there had been little 
or no check and noTegard for the decision of courts. 

The voluntary and frequent visits of a recognized legal adviser to all parts of the 
field, ready to respond promptly in case of need, restoring long-lust courage iu the 
lodiaus aud checking their timid surrender«f rights, was, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, a vital step, second only to the pending struggle in ths3aboba suit. After a 
prolonged search the services of Mr. Frank D. Lewis were secured, and he entered 
upon the work Kebrnary 23 of this year. 

Meanwhile, as atiove intimated, victory crowned Mr. Ward's skillful detbnseof the 
Sabohaa, a victory unexpected by the bar of California as well aa by the public, and 
against i-reat iuberent difficulties. 



r.oti^lc 
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ThiBdefeuseofthe wBrdaufthe nation whb in continiiution of work lipgUD by Got' 
ernment several yrara agu, but the Deparlnient, uevertbelcss, refoeed to pa; tbe 
ftttomey %f its own aptjoinlment and doing ila own work ; refiiaed also to appear at 
defendaul of ilB wards, and made it necessarj' for an Individoat to give bondu for a 
new trial ; and has, sinco the victory, atili refused cnmpenisntion to Mr, Wutd, till 
inonthH were spent in various efforts for it b; Senator Dawes, Mr. Painter, and otliera. 
Yonr coaimlttee Rad finally organized a special apnea!, supported l),y some of the 
strongest inttiuale friends of the administration, when our earnest Senator from 
MuBsaclinsetts made a, new eObrt, and by a forcible appeal aecnred an appropriation 
of |S!,500. 

The limited funds in (be bands of the committee, we nnderstood, were not deBtgned 
to pay the bills of the Government, and even nnder a justly liberal policy on the part 
of the Goverument there will be still abundant need of a supplementary work there. 
Wo were therefore also anxions lest the absolutely needed continuance of Mr. 
Ward's or other equivalent service should be thrown upon our entirely insofQcient 
prlvato subscription. 

There is a deep feeling, not cot 
citan work, loyal as Ihey have bee 
ident and many members of his administration have been pleased to acknowled^^e as 
invalnably co-operative, have a right to claim that the interests in charge shonld not 
be so imperiled, and that their own lime, strength, and money, so much needed in 
the main work, should not be taxed by these side struggles to secure due Oovem- 
mental action. 

Following the Sahoba decision, an application was made to the court to reduce 
largely the acreage decreed to the Indians, on the ptea of error in the statements sub- 
mitted ; but this has, within the last month, been denied, and final judgment entered 
for the Indians. 

We have not yet been able to secure tbe application of this decision to the San 
Ysabel Ranch Indians, and restore to them (he lands from which they ware fenceil 
ont, bin are at work upon it, and the plans for ejecting other bands, we trust, are of- 
fectnatly checked. 

Cause for great rejoicing as thia decision gives, both its importance and its limita- 
tions need to be kept in mind. It defends only those on Mexican grants — less than 
one-sixth of all the Mission Indians— and gives them simply a ri^ht of occiipationr 
not ownership ; but in its application to all grant Indians, iuoluding tbe Sabobaa, it 
eaTe« from ejectment nearly five hundred persons ; and beyond the material value and 
relief from deapairing foreboding and struggle fur new homes to theae, it bringa to all 
of the Indians tbe stimnlus of hope of better days; and with a realizatiou of thia 
hope, more (hritt and less intemperance, we trust will prevail among thoae who have 
been demnratized, as well as depressed, by their wrongs. 

Mr. Lewis was instructed to follow up the earnest preparatory work of Mr. Painter, 
an'd impress npon the various scattered bands the bearing of the Saboba decision upon 
their interests, and instruct them in the careful maintenance of their boundaries and 
use of iLe land, on the strictness of which maintenance the coutinuauce of their 
newly delined rights depend. 

This main siniggle in court has overshadowed the need of legal help to hundreds 
scattered on Government land without legal lilleor knowledge now to secure it. 

To these separate and often isolated ones, living in constant fear that tbcir little 
patches will tall under greedy eyes and clutch, as so many of their fellows have, and 
with many of them already iu the foul grasp, Mr. Lewis has been specially sent, and 
mncb time has been and will be absorbed in loosening this- grasp and completing 
their title. 

Without strnggle, but not without much patient labor, an increasing number of 
families are being assisted in making their entries and changing from mere occupants 
to owners of the land. 

Tbe committee were also brought immediately into contact with numerous cases of 
encroachment, disputed boundaries, inteiference with waterrights, pasturage, etc., on 
tbe reservations, and on the borders of leKervallons, where the bouudaries had come 
in question — cases that had been accumulating and called for immediate investiga- 

To these Colonel Preston, tbe new agent, in his vigorous grasp of bis manifold new 

duties, is reaching out as speedily as possiljle. Inspiring tberespiict of all, and giving 
. ae«urance of even-handed Justice to white and red man alike. 

The purpose of the committee's appointment bein|; to supply legal asPiMance in nr- 
Keul cases where Governmeut protection was lacking, without specific limits, Hr. 
Lewis has been lustruoted to give bis liuie es|icoially to genrral cases having a broad 
and general bearing; but, an far an coTisisteot with this, to reiicb out also to indi- 
Tidual cases, until, as it is hojied will soon be the cahe, there shall be less boldness 
and prevalence of aggrefsiou, and more lioldnesa iu the Indians' maintenance of their 
righto, with more couiiilent app/al to the regular authorities. 

Of the three classes of Mission Indians, those on Mexican grants, on public lands. 
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and OD reservatioiia, it will be understood that tlie third, tbe rt^tiervatioQ IndiaDS, cod. 
Btitiite tlie large miyority located upon twenty executive reservations. 

Of the "restoration to tbe public domain," as it is delicately called, of auch reser- 
vatioDB — a restoration often secured hy nuscrapuloua preBsore and misrepreseut-ation, 
and proving a simple opening of Indian homes and fields to white oovetousness — thesa 
Mission Indians have had with others autticieat experience. 

With such history in memory, snd the i.ew severalty bill fresh before ns as an ef- 
fectual antidote, the coinuiittea could not be eusaged in auy nork for tbe defense of 
Teservation Indians without urging them, for this and other reasons, to intrench tbew- 
selves OQ homesteads (steadfast homes) oftured by this bill. 

But under the limiled appropriations, the beginning of regular allotment work in 
California ma; be much delayed ; and up to a recent date the southern California 
land office had no official information regarding tbe severaHy bill. Nevertheless 
-with blanks and the Department circular eonslrning tbe act, which Mr. Lewis toob 
vitb him from Washington, he secured, in June last, an allotment lo an Indian — ibt 
first case in California— and others will follow. 

In coiuunction with others this committee has made earnest appeals, but without 
avail, for tbe passage of the bill " for the relief of the Mission Indians," in which 
especial provision is made for their nllotments. This bill is still desirable to avoid 
delay, and for tbe import-ant provision of commissioners to settle their reservation 
g nest ions. 

During the summer there has been repeated official recoenition of these Indians a 
citiiiens, following a very able and exhaustive plea of Mr. Ward on this subject, and 
tbeir votes are now being sought. We watch with deep interest the result of this. 

We can not close our report without an earnest acknowledgment of the zeal and 
thoroughness of Mr. Lewis's work, and of tbe inval nab loco- operation of Mr. Painter, 
and not least, the devoted work of a member ol this conference, Mrs. Hiles, who has 
spent months in California in both independent and co-nperative effurt. 

Submitting herewith the treasurer's report, the committee asks iusttuctlons as to 
the continuance and close of its work. 

Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia, - 
MosKii PiBRCR, Norwich, Conn., 
Joshua W. Davis, Boston, 
Elliott F. Shkpard, New York, 
EuwARD L. Pi>:RCn, Boston, 

C<*iBBiiMee of Lake jUokonk Con/erenee. 

Seport nf Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand September 26, 1687 82,203.36 

Installments received on subscriptions during the year. 100.00 

Interest on cash funds ; 71.52 

2,674.88 

DISBURSKMKNTS. 

Expenses of W. S. Crittenden to Mohonk (in hope of securing bis 

services), September 30, 1887 $1(5.00 

Printing 6. iiO 

Type-writing (in Boston) for two years ,- 12. 4a 

Telegrams aW 

Stenu^ruphtc work and type- writing in Washington 10. 00 

Eemittances to California as detailed below 1,450.00 

1,503.81 

Cash balance, September 86, 1886, on interest 1,171.07 

Besides which there are the balances of suhsoriptiuns subject to call, as re- 
quired i,eoo.oo 

The remittances to California (Sl,450) cover items as follows: 
Salary of Mr. Lewie, at rate of $1,000 per year, from February 33 to Sep- 
tember 1, 18»8 (519. 2S 

Expenxes of Mr. Lewis to California - 115.00 

Traveling expenses in California to September I 4*J.72 

Cost of horse and buggy 180.00 

1,236.94 
Advanced for September and onward ai3.06 

1,450.00 
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Tbe tindersigued have exaiuinei) the above acconnt, compared the paymeDtB with 
vauchen', and iho bulauce with tbe ooirimittee'a bauk-bouk and find $1,171.07 remain- 
ing ou baud a» above stated, September if6, Ic'rtS. 

Philip C. Garbktt. 
Moses Pibrcb. 
OCTOBKU 30, 1888. 

On motion tbe report of Mr. Davis was accepted, and tbe committee cnutiuoed. 

NEW YORK STATE INDIANS. 

The follon'tng not« from 0. S. Vreelaud, of Salamanca, was read : 
•To tke honorable ahairman of the Lake Mohonk Cenferetice ! 

Dear Sir: I am requested by tbe people of Saiamanca to iavite a committee &om 
«omebodf to vieit this villa^ and examine into the condition of tbe affairs of the Id- 
-diaiis bere. Certain measuree relating to Che lands of tbe Indians here are pending 
before Congress, and the chairman of tbe Nen' York aHseiubly committee named last 
winter liveu bere, and it has occurred to na that it might be of interest to the friends 
«f tbe Indians to come and look the situation over. We greatly hope Ibat sooie sug- 
gestion may find favor with you. 
I remain, very truly, yoars, 

O. S. Vrbeland. 

Salauanca, N. Y., September Zi, 1883. 

Judge Draper, referring to the subject of the notefVom Salamanca. spoke as follont: 
Judge Draper : Those of us who were here last year will recolleoC tbe discuastoa 
"which resulted from (he presentation to tbe conference of the declaratioo regarding 
tbe condition of tbe various bands of Indians on reservations in this State ; a declara- 
tion which reflected eeverely upon the reservation system. The verbiage of that re- 
port came from tbe pen of Bishop Huntington. When the annual report of the de- 
ipartment of publii) instruction of the State of New York was made this year, this 
■question was considered somewhat carefully, and treated at length. The declaration 
'Of tbe Mohonk Conference concerning the New York reservations, was introduced into 
that portion which treated of the Indian question. This attracted some attention. 
Tho newspaper fraternity gave it some attention, and tbe superintendent received 
numerous letters challenging the trotb of it. Tbe result was that it became necessary 
to back down or prove it, and we asked for a legislative investigation. The lower 
house of our legislature appointed a committee with all tbe modern improvements 
aud apphai-ces, stenographers, counsel, and power to snbpcena witnesses, and ad- 
minister oaths, and we began operations. We have had before this committee nu- 
merous witnesses, white and Indian, tbe most reliable people who could be fouDd 
upon or in tbe neighborhood of our Indiiin reservations. 

The report of tbe committee has not yet bee u presented, but will be in January. I 
myself have been present upon two or three occasions, and have personally conducted 
4he examination of tbe witnesses. It is entirely safe to say that the allegations of 
tbo Mohonk Conference will be more than sustained by the sworn proofs before the 
oorauiittoe. My own views in reference to these unfortunate people in onr oommon- 
wealth have been somewhat modified in tbe course of the year. I know more abont 
them, and perhaps some things more in their favor. I think it may be said with en- 
tire trnthfnlnesB that tbe situattoQ Is deplorable. Their word ie generally reliable, 
and to be counted on. They are not much given to thieving, and are not very quar- 
relsome. But progress toward civilization or Cbristianity is so slow as to be nnap- 
preciahle. We have kept five thousand Indians on reservations in this State for a 
threat number of years. They have been entirely surrounded by Christian civiliza- 
tion, but there has been but little progress toward Christian civilization in fifty 
years. I asked an old missionary among the Seneoas, ^hn had been Bfty-tbree years 
anong that people, if the work was not discouraging. He said, "No ; it is full of 
e icouragemcnt." "What progress has there been f" I asked. He replied, " When I 
«ime here, fifty-three years ago, Indians, horses, cows, and poultry all lived in tbe 
Alme room ; they don't do that any more." 

These remnants of the old Five Nations have each a tribal organization. Each tribe 
governed by a council of chiefs. These chiefs have the power of perpetuating their 
Authority indefinitely. If a chief dies the other chiefs elect a young chief to take tha 
jhieftainship. If a chief becomes a Christian he is soon frozen out of the chieftain- 
ship and a more reliable pagan is put in his place. There is no marriage relation 
npon these reservations which is recognized by any law, civilized or pagan. They 
live indiscriminately. Among themselves they apeak Indian languages almost ex- 
oinsively. The lauf^uage of the different tribes is not the name, but they commonly 
understand each other. A man and womau will live together tor such lime as they 
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«ee fit and tben make other alliances, the ohildreu always going with the mother. 
Tbese chiefs control the wbnte thiug. They control the title of the land upoQ which 
the tribe lives. Tbia will be disputed, bat it is a fact. They have the right to allot 
it among tbeniaelves as they please. The memberB of the tribe have, it is true, what 
<B called an ladian's possessory title to tlie little Htripof land ou whicb-theylive, but 
the coQQcil at any moment can dispossess the holiter. The iudaeuce of the council ti 
Always pagan ; always agaiaat schuols aad iniasionaries. There are 100,000 acres of 
land, as good as any in the State uf New York, within these seven reservations, aad 
yet the tact is that hardly more than 1 acre iu 100 (I speak advisedly) is under oul- 
tivatiun by Indians. It is very oommOD to had that the ludiaus exeruise their pos- 
eesaory rights and let all their lands to whites. 

It was found upon iuveatigattoD that these lands were fVequenfly let for many years 
in advance for a nominal consideratiou, whiah bad been paid in advance. It was 
also found that there were, iu some of these reservatiouH, valuable quarry rights, and 
that the council had frequently sold these privileges, and bud appropriated the avails 
to their own use. The people are divided into two classes— a division commonly recog- 
nized — a Christian class and a pa^an class. The Christian class is in the minority la 
every instance, I thiuk. The whole array of their power is against the encroach- 
ments of civilization. 

Now, the iDferencc which I derive from this is, that the reservation system has got 
to go, and go efiectDally and forever before yon can solve the Indian problem. If yon 
can not Christianize Indians who are upon a reservation of but a few square miles, 
entirely surrounded by wholesome influence, in a half a century, it will he impossible 
to solve the great Indian prohlem of Che West in any snch way. 

Mr. Smiley. What legal objections are there to doing away with these reserva- 

Judge Drapbr. The law qnestions regarding this matter are even more complicated 
in New York than in the West, it strikes me ; hut the resolutions instructing this 
assembly committee not only direct them to investigate facts, but also to report upon 
the law questions involved, and to that end legal counsel was given themi. 

There are 1,605 Indian children of school age, aooordiog to the last report, between 
the ages of five and twenty-one, in our State. Here is an interesting fact : Thirty- 
two years ago, when the school age was from fhur to twenty-one, there were 1,658 
children of school age. Now it is live and twenty-one. If there is any ditference, we 
bave more Indians now than then. They are not dimiiiishing in number. There were 
in onr thirty schools 1,010 children, but the daily average attendance was only 444. 
We have as good Indian school facilities as there are anywhere ; we have all the facil- 
ities, all the appliances, and any amount of money to establish them. The legislature 
baa never refused to give any reasonable appropriation requested for this purpose, 
and the State saperintendent has absolute and sole management of it. 

Dr. Kendall. Have you any native teachers I ■ 

Judge Draper. No ; with possibly one exception. The experiment was tried, bnt 
never worked satisfactorily. We have huilc a dozen new school-houses for them ro- 
oeatly, and every one is in prime condition, Everything is supplied that could be 
Attfractive or useful, and I venture to say that there is not a teacher among them who 
is not Attod to be there by reason of competency, experience, and moral oharaeter. 
There has been great care exercised in this respect, yet we can not keep the scholars 
ID the school. 

Dr. Kendall. Is attendance compulsory I 

Judge Draper. There is no police power on these reservations, and I know of no 
way to require attendance, 

Dr. Ward. Is there a difference between the Christian and the pagan children in 
reference to attendance on the school t 

Judge Draper, Not much; possibly some. 

Dr. Abbott, What advantage is it to an Indian child toget an edncatiouf In what 
way can he, being on the reservation, get on any better if he haA been educated T 

Judge Draper, He can not get on as well if he stays on the reservation. The more 
Christianity and education he has the tougher time he bos, I think. 

Dr. Ward. Do thej' stay on the reservation after they get an education t 

Judge Draper. Perhaps the best of them go away, but not to any extent. Yon 
may keep these Indian children in day schools and lettbemgo back home every night, 
and you will never solve the ludiau problem. You have got to get rid uf the parents 
in some way. . We have hod at Versailles an Indian orphan asylum, with I'JO boys 
and girls, and it is one of the most interesting iustitiitions I ever saw. The results 
so long as they remain in the asylum are excellent. They are lovers of music. We 
have three brass bands upon this reservation, made up entirely ef Indians, and they 
compare very favorably with our best military bauds. 

Q. What becomes of the children after they leave the orphan asylum T 

Judge Draper. Very many go back to their original state ; situations are found 
for oDhers. 
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<j. Is there much misHJonary work (loneT 

Judt;e Draper. ¥e& a lar^e amouDt. 

Q. What is the resalt of the miaaiooary ii 

Judge Dhapbr. I can scarcely measure il. 
fruit, but there is oo substantial proofless. 

Q. Are they CatLolio or Protestant t 

Judge Draper. Protestant, almost eicliisiTely. 

Q. Do the ludians go oft' amone farmers to get work T 

Judge Draper. Very tittl^. They are Dot giveu much to work, aud never go far 
to look for it. 

Q. Have they funds enough to enable them to live in Idleneset 

Judge Draper. 1 do not sen any evidence of mnch wealth, but they commonly live 
in idleneaa. They are in a moat deplorable aud wretched cond[tion ; dirty, tiltby, 
idle, without ambilion. Of course there will be some exceptioDs, but thiH ia the gen- 

Q. Do they get whiakyT 

Judge Draper. To aome extent; yet the laws b&ve heen pretty fairly enforced. 

Q. Do the Chriatian Indians live in the same squalor as do the paKft'ia T 

Judge Draper. Hot while they remain ChrislianH, bat they backslide easily. Yoa 
will say that this is not encouraging, but it is true. It ia juat the situation as it is 
known to exist. 

Oeneral FiSK. Do yon think it would be worth while to appo'nt such a committee 
as ia requested from Salamauoa T 

Judge Draper. I dialike to say no, but I am unable tn see what advantage wonid 
come from a journey to Salamanca. I think that a committee of this cunference 
would be more eSectoat before the legislature next winter, when this report sliall be 
presented. There will be very strong opposition to the abolition of the reservations. 

Colonel Dudley. What can the legislature do about abolishing tbem t 

Judge Draper. That is a legal quesiion. I will not attempt to answer it. The 
legislative committee is directed to do so. The question is, whether the State is able 
to at>oli8h the system, or whether it. requires the action uf the Qeueral Qoveniment. 
The State has entered into treaty with these Indians within five years, but the Na- 
tional OovernmeDt has not lor seventeen years. The Indians themselves will mostly 
be against the abolition of the reservations, and so will the people about tbem. The 
latter fear that the Indiaus wiU become paupers and charges on the counties within 
which the reservations are located. 

General Fisk. Will yon teli us something about Mr. Albro t 

Judge Draper. Mr. Albro is perhaps forty-five years of age. He is a man of as 
sabstautial character as will fee found anywhere, thoroughly reliable, a good man in 
every way. He has been a teacher all his life, nover following any otuer pursuit. 
He was for several years in the Fredonia State Normal School, and has for several 
years been an institute conductor. ' He is tliorongbly devoted to educational interesta. 
and is at the forefront of educational men in this'Stftte. I can not say how he wiJI 
develop as an administrative offlcer— that remains to be seen ; but I will say that he 
is an educator of high standing aud substantial character. 

Mrs. Craunell asked about the provision for giving normal education to Indian 

Judge Draper. Au Indian is as eligible to our normal schools as a white person or 
as a negro. He would tiave to enter a norninl school upou the same terms as any 
other person, however. There is no appropriation for the support of ludian 
youth. Their tuiiionis free and boolfs are furniMhed; but we have no way of board- 
ing them, I want to ask General Armstrong, wby can not we get the benefits of the 
institutions at Hampton and Carlisle fur a limited number of our Indian youth who 
might wish to go beyond our primary schools I 

General Armsthono, There would be no trouble about it. One of the best men 
we ever bad came from here. He became a civil engineer. 

Judge Dbapek. Who will pay the bill t 

General Armstrong. If they are Urst-rate stadenta we will get that out of yon 

Major Porter was invited to address the Conference. He replied that he would be 
glad Co answer any questions. 

Mr. Davis. Ton have been engaged in altotling lands to Ihe Indiana, and, I be- 
lieve, have met among them some who had been educated. Was that educalion a 
help or a hindrance to yon 1 

Major Porter, It was a very great help. About the middle rf August, 1887, I was 
directed lo go to the Sao and Fox Agency, there lo make allotmeuts to the Shawuees 
and Potlawatomies. After spending a few days in looking over my instructions aud 
studying, so far as possible, the history of those people, I went with the agent to the 
Shawnee conntr.T, alinut 40 miles distant. There the agent introduced me to the bead 
men, aud arranged for a talk ae^t day. In that talk he stated to them what we had 
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come for, »ii(l described our pnrpose of making allotments. Tbef Ter; quickly told 
IIS that ifthnt nnH nil we eanielor that me might ^o back; that nil tbey wauled nas 
to know bow iiiu<'h money the Government waa gome to pay for the houses and cattle 
that the soldiera had ditatroyed Iheyear before. I told the agent not to trouble them 
further. I returned to Sbawneetown aod made arraiiKeuientd to oamp with these 
peojile. After sotne dayn, in visitiug the people and talking with them, I became ac-^ 
(luaiDted witb Thomas Alford, a grndnate of Hampton, aud another yoiiog niau by 
the name of Thomas King. I fotiad them very agreeable, aod williue to talk abont 
allotments, and very mach interested iu Ihe success of the plan. Bat they wanted 
their people to become satistled with It before they were williug to declare for allot- 
ment. Finding I could trust tfaeni I went over uiy instructions nith them, and la 
that way they became much iuterested In my work. By their coDtinued assistance, 
and some patience on my own part, I begau work; aud at the time the appropria- 
tions were eibausted we had maae four hundred allotiuents. lam free to say that but 
for the ass^stsnce and continued support of tbexe young mf.n I believe I sbonld have 
had to obey the instructions of the chief and return home without making any allot- 
ments. These young men also took pains to oncouruge the school at the agency, 
keeping the children iu school and visiting it ouce or twice a wpak. 

Mr. Austin Abbott asked what provinion conid be made on the reservations for 
highways and public expenses, when the the lands are not taxable. 

Major PoRTKB. 1 saw at once the trouble tBat would foliow allotment in regard to 
highways, especially if there is no place designated for roads. When the white man 
begins to take from the Indians somethiug that baa not been bargained for, there ia 
always trouble. If it can be understood from the first, trouble can be avoided. I 
asked the Commissioner for instructions in this regard, but he never gave me an;. 
There is no provision for roads. 

Mr. Barstow. Was there no Government survey t 

Major PoRTBH. The lands hart been surveyed seventeen yeara before, but no roads 
bad beeu thiown ont on the sorvey. 

I am exceedingly anxious that the aid of education in making allotments and in 
advancing' the cause of civilization, may he made clearly apparent. 

The Pottaw atomies, who are of the citiiiena' band, by special act of Congress some 
years ago had been allotted lands in Kansas, and made citizens of that State, and 
most of theiu had exercised the right of franchise. Such land as remained untaken 
was speedily occupied by white settlers, and in course of time the uneducated ma- 
jority lost their lands ; some by reason of unpaid tiues, aud others, no doubt, by the 
superior shrewdness of their white neighbor. A few of the more educated and intel- 
ligent men made a successor their allotments, and to-day are rivals of the best bnsi- 
noBH men aud farmers among the white people of (he State. Those returning to In- 
dian Territory wore, of course, those who had failed in tbeir flrst direct contact with 
the white man. Congress, by another act, allowed them to settle in Indian Territory, 
promising that 160 acres of land should be alloted to each man aud woman. These 
allotments were mode at ilitfereot times by special agents, though only thirteen were 
ever approved, as the rest were unable to pay the ^D cents per acre stipulated in the 
the aot. 

I found the younger portion of this people more or tese advanced, most of them 
being able to read and write. Nearly all were anxious to receive allotments under 
the provisions of the Dawes bill, those opposing it doing so because this latter bill 
failed to allow women the 1<>0 acres alloved in a previous act. They claimed that 
since a previous treaty allowed a larger amount of laud, a certain paragraph of the 
Dawes bill provided that this previous treaty should govern the present allutments. 
NotwilhstandiuB this, the people took lands as fast as they could bo surveyed. 

I can further ulnstrate by giving briefly my experience among the Sioux of Mon- 
taba. My administration among this latter people covered a period Just previous to 
the tlual extermination of the buffalo. Foreseeing that the rapid atangbter of this 
animal would deprive them of their principal means of support, 1 early advised tbeir 
making good this losa by cultivation of the soil ; and to better do this I aided them in 
making settlements along the fertile streams and bottoms of the Missonri, where 
wood and water were abundant. 

' in ItiHO Rev. John P. Williamson visited the agency and was so well pleased 
le plan that he promised the Indiaos to recommend the establishment of mis- 
sion schools in settlements of twenty or more Indian houses, jvbere farming was made 
a practical means of subsistence. The result was the founding of four schools in the 
most prosperous settlemenra. The schools were taught by educated Christian Sioux, 
the whole being in charge of white missionaries living at the agency. During my 
stay these were well attended aud much interest Uianifested, aud among the peo- 

file of the dilferent aettleuienta a friendly spirit of rivalry stimulated them to mak- 
Dg their own farms and schools the best ones. This was accomplished witbont 
extra expense to the Government. These teachers were a living example of what 
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edacation and Christiauity could and would do for the Indian. Further, tlioy greatly 
helped to allay the reNtleHB migratory instinct inherout in them, and by their words 
and example atimulaled them to new interest in their first bteps toward the higher 

Adjonrned at 10.45 p. m. 

FIFTH SESSION. 

CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 

Friday Mornikg, September 28. 

The conference met at 10 o'clock, and was callpd to ordei by Mr. Smiley, who read 
a note from General Fisk stating that he found be must leave at once, though he did 
it TCFT reluctantly. He nominated a» exeontive cotumittee to serve for the coming 
year, Albert K. Sralley. Mrs. A. S. Quinton, Dr. William Havea Ward, Mrs. A. L. 
Coolidge, Dr. ElHnwood, Miss Anna L. Dawes, Mr. H. O. Houghton, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Mrs. A. K. Smiley, Dr. Merrill E. Gatea, Dr. Kendall, and Dr. M. E. Strieby. 

To the law committee be added the names of Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. F. J. Stimpson, of Boston, Bubject to tbe approval of the conference. 

On motion it was voted that Dr. Ward should take the chair. 

On motion it was voted that the nominations to the executive committee be con- 
firmed. 

On motion it was voted that the law committee shonld be continned during tha 

Siar, with the addition of the names suggested by General Fiak, namely, MesBrs. 
erbert Welsh and F. J. Stimpson. 

On motion it was voted that the proceedings of the conference should be printed, 
as heretofore, in a volume, to be distributed under the anspiceit of the Indian Rights 
Awociation. 

A letter from William 8. Hnbbell, of Baffalo, N. Y., written to Mr. Smiley, was 
lead, in which be took the opposite view of the state of things on the New York re- 
secv^tious from that of Jndge Diaper. The letter is as follows: 

BcFyALO, N. Y., June 28, 1888. 

I am anxious to express iny profound dissent from the conclusions of Professor 

" r and Binhop HuTitington contained in the Laks Mohonk report last issued. 

IS the lodians within the Presbytery of ButTalo arc concerned, these state- 
lusDui, or charges, are grossly exaggerated, if uot entirely baseless. ' They have at- 
tracted wide attention here, and at the Foreign Board of the Presbyterian Churob 
in New York City. At the request of the foreign Board a oommittoe of iuveatigation 
was appointed by the presbytery, with myself as chairman thereof, with instructions 
to examine the Cattaraugus, Allegany, Tusonrora and ToDawanda reaervatious, all 
of which are in partial charge of the missionaries of the Presbyterian Church. 

The charges to be investigated seem to be as follows: 

(1) Indians are opposed lo schools, and refuse to send their children to them. 

(2) Thej are lazy and shiftless ; do not cultivate their land ; not more than one acre 
in a hundred under tillage. 

(3) Tribal organizations are tyrannical in disposHessing Jndian'settlers of their 
homes. 

(4) Wedlock commonly treated with indifference; "nests of uncontrollable vice." 

(5) Superstitions rampant, and not on the decline. 
'6) Jiupnre religious rites practiced by the pagans. 

(7) No laws competent for protection of the people. 

(8) Chronic barbarism. 

id) English language generally neglected. 

(10) {At Onondaga, no true Christians.) 

(11) Reign of chiefs, against all civitizatlOD. 

(12) Indians do not pay debts, and are generally good for nothing but to be removed 
from our path. 

Oar committee have thus far inspected the Allegany and a part of the Cattacaa- 
gae Reservations. 

In order to test charge No. 9, I resolved to dispense with an Interpreter, until I 
found some Indian who could not understand me in English. We therefore took an 
intelligent young Seneca with us, bnt requested him to be sileut unless called upon 
to speak. 

Tbe Allegany Reservation comprises a strip 1 mile wide and 40 miles long, on both 

. aides the Allegany River. We began at Salamanca, and journeyed through the 

greater part of the strip to Oldtown, at tbe lower end. We were uot expected, and 

DO preparation had been made to receive us. Ifoundotne-tenthsof themen at work, 

«itnei farming, repaiiing roads, or peeling bark for taunlng. I was fortunate enough 
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to meet the censna-taker on his rouDds, from whom 1 could secure the acresige of land 
under tillage, much of which isoa theriver-hoCtam, out of sight of the road, and not 
likely to Httroot the notioe of a caBiml visitor passing aloog the hi^hwaj's. Three 
ludians whom 1 met told me that each had 100 acres under cultivation, and another 
had 75 acres under tillage. 1 converseil with ahont thirty Indiana of all aces, and 
most of them men. Not the »ligblest difflculty was eiperieoced in naingthe English, 
except that they spoke slowly. I noticed no differtnce between their speech and 
what 1 hear in Buffalo. Notouce did I need my interpreter, and the missionary tells 
me that nothing needs to bo iulprpreted except expositions of Scripture, coutainiug 
words and truths to which the Indians are not accustomed in ordinary exchanges of 
thonght. 

I have not time to go into details, bnt with singular nnanimity the testimony was 
against all the alleged facts of tbe ' ' charges." There is actually no basis for one of 
these twelve cburgus at the Allegany Beeervation, 

All whom I saw are in favor of schools, and I conld learn of only one family who 
wished to remain in ignorance, and this out of personal dislike to the teacher. 

Not an instance had ever occurred of settlers being dispossessed of land by tbe chiefs. 

Wedlock aiaoag tbe pagans is just as real under their ceremony as if it were Chris- 
tian marriage, and the squaw Just as really a wife. Only one instance known on the 
Alleeany and Cattaraugus Reservations of intermarriage with a negro, and that man 
was despised. 

No one bas overheard of sucb a thing as impure religious citeit. I conversed about 
tbis with a pagan chief of council, who became a Christian a year ago, and had every 
motive to speak the truth. 

AstolawB, their peacemakers correspond to our justice of peace, and thence they ap- 
peal to tbe council (composed of eight Christian and eight pagan representBtives or 
councilors, tbe president being taken from each party alternately); and if justiae ia 
denied here they can appeal to the county court, aft«r which they have all the legal 
lasuries of whites. 

As to -viae, drnnkenuess and Itbenttonsncss are mnch less common than in Buffalo. 
The reign of the chiefs is not on the whole obstructive to civilization, though the pagan 
chiefs are jealous of their old prerogatives. 

There are many sincere and intelligent Christians among tbem, and, as Rev. Mr. 
Trippe tbe missionary says, at least one hundred and twenty-flve families, or more 
than one-half, living reputable Christian lives. Many of tbe homeaareneat and in- 
viting, and none that I saw were squalid. Ever3rthing about the two reservations was 
far above tbe level of the Pequot and Mohegan reservations in Norwich and North 
Btonington, Conn., with which I was familiar twenty-five years ago. 

In a word, I was greatly cheered and encouraged by what I saw. There is a model 
orphanage at the Allegany Reservation in charge of tbe Friends, whose admirable 
method and genuine success deserve special mention. Mr. Aaron Deweea is the su- 
perintendent, aided by aix women teachers. 

There baa been no sacrifice of the White Dog (the old pagan ceremony) for twelve 
years, and tbe superstitions are fast diaappearing. 

Theohiefaof the Tuscaroras have prohibited the playing of base-ball on Sunday, 
and no such gamea have been allowed on the Sabbath there for tbe past seven years. 

The Indians say that more than two-thirda of all on reservations can nae tbe En- 

flisb language readily, and that only tbe very aged, and Ihe youne children who ' 
ave not yet left home for aohool, can not understand tbe Engliab when spoken to. 
They add that often to atrangers an Indian assumes a aulleo air, and pretends not to 
uae English when he underatsnds it perfectly. 

Mr. Crandall, a very intelligent and honorable merchant on the reservation (Alle- 
gany), says that the Indians there, as a rule, are honest, pay their debts, and are 
trnsted hy him as readily as tbe whites, His account books at the store corroborate 
tbis statement. The census-taker told us that out of eight hundred and eighty-aeven 
Senccas and one hundred and twenty-four Onondagas, two-thirds talk English, and 
not more than fifty could not understand it when spoken to them. 

I also conversed at Salamanca with many white citizens of that thriving town, 
which is built on tbe reservation, under special act of Congress (1B75). the land being 
leased for a small sum (said to he about (11,000), and then snblet at a very large 
profit by these white pre-emptors. One gentleman told me that be bad never heard 
of an instance when an Indian man had insulted a white woman. The testimony of 
all the whites was favorable to the general good character of these Indians, except 
that it seemed to be the general belief that they were ii:dolent and shiftless. 0ns 

fentleman, a Democrat and politician, gave me a list of eight or ten families on the 
Uegaoy Reservation who were of high character and "as reliable as anybody." 
He said that out of the twenty-one bandred Indiana at tbe Cattarangns and AUe- 

Eany Reaervatious, two-thirda could converse in Engllah. Re estimated that ono- 
alf of all the tillable land was nuder cultivation. 
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Dr. Ellmwood said (hat he could only apeak for the Cattarau^as aud Alleghany 
Iniliaua ; be knew nothiug of the ODOuda^^aB. He tlionghr that tJie aame discouTage- 
MentB exiated as among other heathen lacca, bnt he was coulideoC that theresiilts of 
miasioQary work among the Alle^chaniea would compare favorably with those of niinia- 
terial work anywhere. The additioua to some of the chtircheatiad heen two or three 
times aa great in the last two years as the average additions to the Preahyteriaa 
churchea throughout New York. There ia no vernacular work in the missions aoio'ng 
the New York luiliana. The goapel can be aa freely preached in English there as 
auywhere, and the school work is all in Engliah. Until the railroad IJnea were ont 
through the reservatione the Indiana were ateadily increasing in Dnmbers, but the 
oODtact of the white mec had been a blight. He was clad to state th.it the character 
of the teachers in I he schools supported by the State baa constantly improved. Jndgo 
Draper had brought out the facta on one aide, and donbtleas the Preabytery of Bnfialo 
would in time produce all the light that conid help tu form a complete estimate. 

Judge Draper. I see no good result to come from any prolouged discuasioa of this 
matter. T will not challeuge the good iut«ntions of the writer of this letter. I say 
tho man is deceived. He baa been on a reservatiou which is, perhaps, in a better 
oouditiou thau any in the State, and probably on the best part of that r>iservation — a 
reservatiou which is a mile wide and 40 miles long. The only interest I have in the 
matter is to get the reai facts out. In the coarse of the next winter I will endeavor 
to supply to the membera of thia conferenoe the report of the legislative committee 
and as much of the testimony that has been taken by it as can with propriety be pnt 
In print, and theu we will see who is best advised about the matter. 

ADOPTION OP PLATFORM. 

Dr. Abbott, as chairman of the committee appointed to draw np a platform, read 
the following resolutibns, and aske^ that they might be voted on separately; * 

The Lake Mobonk conterence, at this ita sixth annnifl conference, reaffirms the prin- 
ciples of justice and equal rights affirmed at previous sessions, and, in the name af 
the people of the United States, demands their application in better and more thor- 
oughly organized systems of jurisprudence and education. 

1. The Indian ia not a tbreigner; the tribe ia not a foreign nation. Whatever his 
paat hiatory may have been, the Indian now ia, in point of fact, a member of this 
nation, and as such must be amenable to its laws, subject to ita jurisdiction and 
authority, and entitled to the privileges and prerogatives which belong to and are 
iuhereut in citizenship. Among these are the right to protection in the ownership of 
property, liberty in hia industry, and the freedom of an open marki^t for hja produc- 
tions. The land lawa already passed recognize these hia iuherent and inalienable 
rights. It remaius for the nation to protect him in them byaome adequate system of 
courts organized by and vested with the authority of the Federal Government, and 
eaaily acoesaible to the poorest, the least influential, and the most remote. During 
the present transition period, the Indian can not with either safety or justice be given 
over to the protection of I^tate and local courts, which are often inaccessible and not 
always impartial, nor left to petty polioe tribnnals organized by and dependent on 
the will of the Indian agent; tribnnals essentially inconsistent with the fundamental 
provisions of the Constitution. The conference gives ita hearty approval to these 
esaential principles of organized joatice, and urges upon the favorable conaideration 
of Congress the bill proposed by thelaw committee of this conference, now pending 
in the United States Senate, or some other bill embodying these principles. 

2. Neither the land in severalty, nor law administered by competent courts, will 
auffloe for the protection of the Indian. More fundamental than either ia his educa- 
tion. The preseut ill-organized and nnsystematio educational methods of the Gov- 
ernment, the imperfections of which have neceaaitated the labors of voluntary and 
philanthropic societies, shonid give place t« a well-organized system of popular edu- 
cation, framed in accordance with the principles of our Amencan inatitutioDS, and 
competent to provide the eutire Indian race with adequate education. It is the duty 
of the Federal Government to undertake at once the eutire task of famishing primary 
and secular education for all Indian children of school age on the reservations UDiter 
Federal control. It has no right to thrust this burden on the pioneer popnlatiou* in 
tl)e midst of which the Indians happen to be located. It has no right to lea^e thia 
burden to be carried by the churches and private philanthropic societies which have 
taken it up because the neceaaity waa great and the neglect absolute. The coat of 
education la immeaaurably less thau the ooat of war ; the expenae of educating the 
Indian for self-support less than one-tenth the coat of keeping him in pauperism. 
We call upon the Department of the Interior to inaugurate at once a thorough and 
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comprehensive syateoi, providing at national expense, on ]>rincip1es analogous to 
those whicb experience lias Jucorpurated in our public school syHteiti, for the educa- 
tion of all Indian childreu in its ward and care, in all tbe elements of education essen- 
tial to civilised life and good citizuuGhip — tbe use of the Euglisb langaaKB, the com- 
mon indnatrial arts and sciences, the habits and proprieties of domestic life, and the 
ethical laws which uiiderlie Auierican civilization. We call upon Cougress to pro- 
vide At once, and by wholly adeqnate appropriation, t^e necessary funds for snch a 
s.yatem, for liuildiDgs, teachers, inspectors, superintend en Is. And, in the name of 
the Christian anil philanthropic people of the United States, and of the people uf 
tUose Western States and Territories who riehtly demand that the charge and bur- 
den of a pagan and panper population shall no longer be thrown upon them, we 
pledge their cordial co-opecation io such an effort to remove at once the national dis- 
honor of snpportinK ignorant anrt barbaric peoples in the heart of a Christian civil- 
ization, with only feeljle and wholly inadequate endeavors to bring them into har- 
mony with a free and Christian civilization, 

3. This education ehonid be compulsory ; bnt on those principles of compulsion 
-which are recognized as legitimate in the free commonwealths of the world. The 
Indian child should be required to receive snch education as will tit him for civilized 
life and for self-support therein, bnt his parents should be left at liberty to choose 
between the Government and the private school, so long as The private school fur- 
nishes the elements required by civilized life and conforms to a uniform standard 
prescribed by the Government and maintained in its onn schools. A uniform stand- 
ard of qualihcation should be required of all teachers receiving appointment, and 
should be enforced by rigid and impartial exaniinaCions. The tenure of the teacher's 
office should be permanent. Removals should be made only for inefficiency, incom- 
petency, or other uui)tneHS. And the entire educational service, from the superin- 
tendents of schools to the primary teachers, should, in the interest of just adminis- 
tration and efHcient work, be exempt from those changes and that instability of 
tenure which appertain to political and pnrty appointments. 

4. In view of the great work which tbe Christian churches have done in the past 
in inaugurating and maintaining schools among the Indians, and of the essential im- 
portance of religious as distingnished from secular education, for their civil, political, 
and moral well-being, an element of education which, in the nature of the case, the 
National Government can not afford, the churches should be allowed the largest lib- 
erty ; not, indeed, to take away the responsibility from the Government in its legit- 
imate sphere of cdncatioual work, but, to supplement it, lo tbe fullest extent in their 
power, by such schools, whether primary, normal, or theological, as are at the sole 
cost of the benevolent or missionary societies. And it is the deliberate judgment of 
this conference that in the crises of the Indian transitional movement, the churches 
should arouse themselves to the magnitude and emergency of the duty thus laid upon 
them in the providence of God. 

5. Nothing should be done to inipair or weaken the agencies at present engaged in 
the work of Indian education. Every such agency should be encouraged and pro- 
moted, except as other and better agencies are provideil for the work. lu particular, 
owing lo the anomalous condition of the Indians and the fact that the Giovernmeut 
is administering trust funds that belong to them, what Is linown as the " contract 
system " — by which the nation aids by appropriations private and missionary soci- 
eties in the work of Indian education — ought to be maintained by a continuance of 
such aid, until the Government is prepared, with adequate buildings and competent 
teachers, to assume the entire work of secular education. In no case should the Gov- 
ernment establish schools to compete with private or church schools which are already 
doing a gooil work, so long as there are thousands of Indian children for whose edu- 
cation no provision is made. 

On motion the report of the committee was accepted, and the resolntions were then 
taken up separately. After discussion, in which Dr. Foster, Professor Painter, Dr. 
Abbott, Dr. Strieby, Dr, Aikman, General Howard, tbe Messrs, Smiley, Professor 
Thayer, Mr. Barstow, and General Whittlesey took part, the first resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

The second resolution was then read by Dr. Abbott. This was diecuaiied at great 
length by Dr. Ellinwood, Mr. A, K. Smiley, Professor Painter, Mr. Shelton, Colonel 
Dudley, Dr. Kendall, Dr. Abbott, General Howard, Mr. Davis, Miss Collins, Dr. Ward, 
Professor Thayer, and General Whittlesey. Tbe resolution was then adopted nnani- 
luonsly. 

After a few words of discussion the third resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The tburth resolution was then discussed by Mr. Uarstow, Dr, Strleby, Dr, Ward, 
Dr. Ellinwood, Geueral Howard, and Mr. A. K. Smiley, alter which it was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The fifth resolution was unanimously adopted after slight debate. The platform 
as a whole was then unanimously adopted. 

On motion it was voted that the law committee be requested to take all suitable 
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ire tbe passage of tbe bill reported liy tbe coiumittee and now pend- 
ing in the Uujted States Senate, with such modi li cations and amendments, if any, as 
may seem to them desirable. 

On motion it was Toted that a committee of five be appointed by the chair, to be 
known as the educational committee, whose duty it ahalt be, as representBtives of 
this conference, to co-operate with the Commiasioner of Indian Affairs and the Saper- 
intendent of Indian Schools, to secure the organization of such an educational sys- 
tem OS is foreshadowed in the platform just adopted by the conference. The com- 
mittee was afterward atinounced as follows : President Gates, Superintendent Draper, 
President Rhodes, Hr. A. K. Smiley, and the Rev. F. G. Peabody. 

The following resolution was offered by General Armstrong: 

Eaolved, That in view of the desire already expressed by some Indians toc«aBed«' 
pending on Government food, and to have in ways that are better for them the equiv- 
alent of the rations, this conference nrges npon the Government the importance of 
allowing any Indian entitled to rations the privilege of drawing the equivalent ia 
farm utenails, furniture, live cattle, or in other ways that may be approved by the 
Indian Burean. 

General Armstrong, in support of his resolntion, said that the ration qnestlon was 
one that must be got out of tlie way. The Santees, who are entitled to rations, asked 
to have implements instead, but they were refused. The SiseetODB made a like re- 

3 nest, and were refused. M^or Anderson saved a thousand dollars from the amonnt 
ne the Indians, and hoped to have it in utensils, but was refused. Thii pauperizing 
method of feeding the Indians is their curse. They must be tanght to be self-sup- 
porting, and it would be a step toward it if the young men could be allowed to have 
means for becominj; self-supporting instead of their rations. An expression from the 
conference like that embodied in the resolution would have weight with the Govem- 

Mrs. Hiles asked if the Mission Indians would derive any benefit &om euoh an ai- 
tangement. 

Professor Painter replied that the Mission Indians had never surrendered auytbing 
to Government, hence they were not entitled to rations, and this was meant only to 
take the place of rations. 

The resolution offered by General Armstrong was then adopted. 

Adjourned at 1 p. m. 

SIXTH SESSION. 

r RESOLUTIONS COHCRRNINQ AS AGENT IN WASHINGTON AND CON- 



Fbidat Night, September 28. 

The conference met at 8 o'clock. Dr. Ward in the c&air. 

The following committee was appointed to collect funds and take charge of the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the conference: Mr. Augustus Taber,MrB.£. Whittle- 
sey, and Mrs. W. W. Crannell. 

The following telegram was read from General Fisk : 

" The country will be listening for the final utterance of onr conference as never 
before. Let us say that which shall enconrage and cheer those who hare so sncfless- 
falij laid the foundations, and resolve to go on with them to perfection as rapidly as 
possible. Firmness for the right and charity make a happy combination." 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Houghton, as chairman of an Infbnual 
committee : 

Besohed, That a committee of three be appointed, whose duty it shall be to select 
a man who shall be the paid secretary of this conference, and who shall reside in 
Washington, and give nis time to the promotion of the religious, educational, in- 
dustrial, and secular interests of the Indians along the lines of policy pursued by this 
conference. It shall be the duty of the gentlemau selected to secnre all information 
possible that may be of use to this conference, to attend to legislation before Con- 

SBSB, and to aid the Indiau Bureau by suggestion and legiiimate inSuence. And it 
all also be a part of hie duty to represent in any reasonal)te way, in Washington, 
those benevolent societies working among the Indians which shall contribute to his 
support. His action shall be under the supervision of the committee above named, 
and he shall make an annual report to this conference. • 

Hr. Houghton, in presenting this resolution, spoke as follows : 
Mr. HouOHTON. This conference represents all shades of opinion. It brings into 
coulederation all the people who are interested in the welfare of the Indian, There 
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»re many societies Interested in Indian work, Tbis conference eiubraoea them all. 
The odI; certificate that is asked to ndmit a man here it that he sbatl be interested 
in the best welfare of the Indian. We niauufactnre public sentiment here, tbat is, 
the sentiment ihat goes otit Irom here has its iuflnence on theopiniun of other people 
and of the Oovernment. Wby f Simply becanse it carries on its <aoe and in its ac- 
tion the impress that it has no eud to serve, except the best eood of the Indian. It 
has no private ax to grind. It realizes Che great fact that we nave a race of pagans 
among oa. We want to absorb aud Christianize them. We want tbemalltobemen, 
and to have the ri^lits of citizenship. It seems to me that we want to unify this 
sentiment, and give powerto it, and not Ift it end in talk. Talk is the least praclicable 
of alt the meausofreroriDiuglhe world. How can wemake theaentinientof thiacunfer- 
enoeeflectivef The best sentiment is based on actual facta. We waut toget at facts. 
To get the facts we waut a broad man to serve ua. We want one who shall be accua- 
toniedtodealing with the world; whoshallbeapoliticianin the best sense of that term. 
Whether we can find that man I do not know ; but if we can, and he cau come here ouce 
a year and give us a carefnl survey of the tield, then we shall have so far a founda- 
tion on which to act, and we shall get a new impetus for action. Information thus 
obtained and passed through the crucible of diacuaaion, and formulated as the aenti- 
meni of this conference, may then be eprfad broatlcaat throughout the country by 
means of the press, the clergy, and iudividual eltbrt; and we all know that pubtio 
aentiment in this age is nearly omnipotent everywhere. 

I do not know if we can find this man, or whether wo can raise the money ; but I 
think if we can get the one we can then gel the other. 1 think this is a practical gues- 
tion. No donljt there are difficulties oounected with this matter, as with everything 
else. But I think if we can make up our mind that we want a paid secretary 'of this 
conference, one who shall be not only at the coniiiiHud of the conference, but at the 
service of all the organizations thai go to make it up, who contribute to his support, 
we can find him, and secure the means to pay him. 

Dr. Strieby moved the adoption of the reaolutiun. He thought the appointmentof 
such a man would be a food thing, though he saw diflloultieB in the way. , 

Judge Draper doubted the advisability of this proposition. He did not donbt the 
money could be raised, and if tbe money was found a man could be found to work 
for it. He thought the whole thing was too " monildly " for the Mohmik conference. 
It would mean the keepitig of a man in Washington to the end tbat the various de- 
nominations afBliated with tbe conference should have their fair share of things at 
headquarters. He did not approve of any denomination doing such a thing ; and 
because any one did it that was no reason why others should, and certainly no reason 
why the Mohouk conference should do it. Speaking as an official, ho said that while 
the diaiuteieHted aoggeatioiis of » committee of this •■onference would be almost con- 
trolling with him, he should feel like showing a puid agent, kept on hand to watch 
him, tbe way to the door. The intention might be good enough here, but it would be 
misunderstood, and in the public mind would go far to change the atatus and lessen 
the influence of the conference. . 

Mr. Frank Wood said that if the conference were simply the representative of re- 
ligious bodies be should agree with Judge Draper. He thought it unseemly for re- 
ligions bodies to be vying with eacbotherfor public plunder. He thought, however, 
tbat the conference had been able to acconipliab aa much as it has because it hasbaid 
the unpaid services of such a man, who happened tii be the agent of an nnsectaiian 
body, who has generously given his time and talents lo this work. Mauy a time in- 
formation had been received from Professor Painter which had started movements 
tor the benelit of the Indians. Tbe enemies of the Indians were represented by agents 
in Washington, and he thought a little more worldly wisdom on tbe part of their 
friends would not come amiss. Tbe presence of auch an agent as was desired in 
Washington would aave many journeys there on the part of buaymen. He hoped the 
resolution would be adopted. 

Dr. Foster thought the fears of Judge Draper unfounded. Moat of the denomina- 
tions were receiving already as much money as they could match with that contrib- 
uted by thetr own churches. He thought if such a man were appointed he would be 
very useful in communicating to the religious bodies news directly from the field. 
Theobject of appointing an agent was not to get more money ont of the public crib. 

General Whittlesey said that he agreed entirely with Judge Draper. He thought 
it would change for the worse the character of the conference. It would also be 
understood as putting it in a poaition of antagonism to one of the great denomina- 
tions of the conntry. He thouglit the conference did not want to put itself in that 
position. 

Dr. Ward. Certainly not. 

Dr. Strieby thought there oonld be no harm in making tbe experimeDt, and if the 
result were not good, it could be given up. 

Mr. Houfthton said the object was not to put tbe conference in antagoniBm with 
the Catboho Church. 
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Dr. Abbott thought that if aii; such radical measure were to be adopted bj the 
conference it ahould be carefully considered ; he therefore moved that this leaolatlon 
be referred to the eieontivo comniittee, with power, and this waa done. 
The followiug letter from J, P, WilliaiuBou was then read: 

The Dakota MUBioo, maiie iip of the Presbyterian and Coner^gatinnal missioDariea 
amoDg the DakotaB, in anntial Beasiou at Oshe, September W, 1888, deaire hereb; to 
remoDBtrate againat tlie policy of dianrimiDatiau agaioat our mjsaion aclioola pnreued 
by aome of Iho Indian agenta. aa they claim, by the rein i rem eutu of the Department. 
' By thie ruling the agenta claim that no children can go to mieHioo ecboola nutil the 
qnota of the agency acboal ia made up, and 'that no children once iu Govemtnent 
schools can be transferred. In this way the liberty of Christian parents; as to where 
they shall send their children to achoot, is interfered with. And ho this mtsaion ap- 
peals to the GoTcmment to have this trenching upon individual liberty brongbt to 
an end, and thna the national honor preserved. In Bpecificalion we irould name the 
aeeuciesof Fort Peck, Fort Berth old, Yaukton, and Devil's Lake nbero these causes 
■of j-rievance have existed. 
Attest. 

John P. Wjlliamsos. 

Chairman. 
Fhasklis Cross, 

Secrelari/. 

General Armstrong, in an appeal for the Apaclie Indians now held by the United 
States Government, said : Last year reference was made to the 350 Apache prisoners, 
including 115 children under twelve years of age, and IGO women; the rest, men, 
about one-half of whom were inSriu. For two years they have, as to education, been 
nefclectrd, except during their stay in Fort Mnriou, Fla. They have been moved to 
Munnt Vernon barracks, and are nnder excellent care, where Geioniuio and his band 
have Joined them. It is not, however, a suitable place for their |>er[oanent detenrion, 
or for their practical education, though the women can be t.ingbj to do certain kinds 
of work. We recOEUize the groat courtesy and interest of the War D'-partment. but 
it is time something final were done for these Indians. Teachers, delayed by yellow- 
fever scare, will soon lie there, aud will be well received. A capable niirae is expect- 
ing to go and see to the sick — one of experience with Indians. The money question 
ia the main {>oint. I brought the matter before the Boston coinniittec, aud, as a re- 
ault of a satisfactory nieetinu, about 91,000 have been collected by Mrs. BuUard. 
There ought to be at least jriOO more contributed. The salary of each teacher 
will be about 85U0, with traveling expenses from the North, and some outfit must he 
provided. These men had to beuoved out of Arizona. But some of them either took 
no part in the recent outrages, or fought on our side against the renegades. We 
have no right to iiold these innocent men as prisoners. It is a great wrong. 

The one good thing done in connection with thein has been the sending of 106 to 
Capt-ain Pratt's school, iu Carlisle, Pa. I have proposed purchasing a place of 800 
acres of fine land on Back River, a very healthy place near Hampton, aud settling 
these Apaches on lands in severalty there. The Hampton school hae right alongside 
of that a farm of 600 acres, which would be a material beueSt. We have had already 
there 15 Arizona Indians, aud have had, except In two cases, no trouble on account 
of their health. About IB have died at Carlisle school, showing that they are aeuBi- 
■ tive to northern climatos. All civilization of such people is. costly of life. No earn- 
est attention seems to have been paid to my propoaition,_ though very politely re. 
ceived ; its merits might well have been examined, especially as to health and 
industrial conditions. Geiierai Crook, the best authority on the Apachea, approves 
this plan. Mr. A. K. Smiley and Mr. Herbert Welsh have examined the gronnd per- 
sonally, and approved it. So far as I can see, nothing is likely to be done about it. 
Other plans may bo in view. It is to be hoped that these innocent men, h^fl arbi- 
trarily as prisoners, will not remain so longer than ia necessary. What justiloation 
is there of their past confinement of two years t 

General Armstrong presented the following resolution : 

Heaotved, That in the work which is pressing immediately upon us in the edncation 
of thonsands of Indian children now wholly unprovided for, that this conference 
deems it all important that the Government continue its aid to the various mission- 
ary Booieties and boards with prompt and generous support. 

In support of this resolution General Armstrong spoke as follows : 

General Armstrong. I have been strongly advised not to bring this resolution up. 
But it means that we desire more recognition for the contract schools established by 
the Government, nniting with the churches. This method of education is to me the 
ideal thing. It calls upon all the resources of our Governmeut and all the resources 
of the people to combine for the elevation of the Indian. I defy any one to say that 
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4t bafi not worked moat sacoeaBfiilly in the past. It has been tha beat work of all. 
The dieoDasioDB which we have heard took to the New England Bjatem, which is ooU 
orlegs ait to religion, aa the ideal thing. The idea proposed by Dr. Abbott and othera 
was not to atop at once the Christian schoola in existence, but to hasten the establish- 
ment of these coloileas schools to take their place. 

In New England you have the Chriatian home, and yon can therefore afford to have 
yooT acbools colorleaa as to religion. The Indian has no home ; the children have no 
leligionfl inflnenca, but are pagans. The only way to build up his character is by 
Christian teaching. I assume that religion is the basis of character — that morality 
is conditioned upon it. The "contract schools" are buildiDg up character. Some 
of the Groverument schools are very good ; tho teachers are good and in earnest, aud 
are more Christian than I supposed ; but they do not compare with those that oar 
misaionariea and churches have built up. It isthedilfereuce between the fairly good 
and the very good. These very good contract schools are the issue. 

An overwhelming majority have votod not lo pat them down, but to increase the 
Government schools. 1 hold that the contract schools ouglit to be enlarged. If I 
know anything about the Indian, this resolution in their favor is too weak. The 
contract achooTs are thebeatthing wehave. They are making good the place of father 
and mother ; sending back into savage homes in the summer vacations Christiau ideas 
and inspirations caught from teachers, who secure and bold their places, not by offi- 
cial patronage, as most Government teachers do, but from a desire to lift np'the red 
race. Tbey always have dooo the beat work, and always will; lot as have more of 
them. ■ 

Prof. J. B. Thaver. It is. of course, obvious that General Armstrong is proposing 
an addition to the platform, which was carefully prepared and was adopted this 
morning, I think there is some misapprehension as to what the platform is and what 
it is not. I would ask that it bo now read, that we may hear esautly what is is. [Af- 
ter the reading of the platform by Dr. Abbott, Professor Thayer continued.! 

It appears to me that it is highly undesirable at this late moment to nudertake a 
complete overhauling of our platform. There is a difference of opinion here. There 
are a number who object as a matter of principle to the union of chnroh and atate, 
and who would think it iueipedient to recommend the Government to maintain re- 
ligious schools. I am of that number, and I should wholly object to any pure and 
simple proposition of that sort. The point, however, that ia alluded to by General 
Armstrong — the cordial recogoitiou of the fact that the religious bodies have hereto- 
fore doDe, and are doing, immense service — appears in this platform. Nothing what- 
ever appears to oppose the coiitinnance of the present system by which the Govern- 
ment gives money to religious bodies, even though it does not give impartially ; for 
I believe it has been staled here that the Catiiolica, out of 8300,000, get 8200,000. 
Nothing is said in tbe platform which objects to the couiinuauce of this systeni of 
helping along those who are williog to teach and civilize. 

On the contrary, the platfono, by its silence, must be understood as approving, 
certainly not as objecting to it in the least. It proposed, however, wuat appeared 
to meet the approbation of our body this morning— that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to maintain an nnsectarian system of schools. 1 hope the conference is not 
going back on that. It is now proposed to introduce a wholly new thing, a proposi- 
tion which so far has been avoided; that it ia the opinion of the conference that tha 
contribution for religious schoola should beincreased ; or that it should be continued — 
witboat auy expression of the condition that it should only be cuntinoed nntil this 
new system is adopted. It is to be understood from the platform that the conference 
does not oppose granting the money until the new system is adopted. Ithiuhit 
stands right as it is. There is a cordial recuguition of wliat the religious dcnouiina- 
tioDB have done ; and there is, besides, an expression of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment should establiHh and maintain nnsectarian schoola. 

Dr. FuBt«T moved as a substitute the following: 

Se«ohed, That so loug as the Government fails to provide for the thorough edu- 
cation of every Indian child in those elements essential to civilization, the Rovern- 
ment should, by its contract aystem of Indian schools, continue Its liberal aid to the 
mission schools, organized and anatained by benevolent and missionary bodies. 

Dr. Foster said that be could not stultify himself by voting against tbe union of 
church and state in Massach uaetts, and iu favor of such a union at the Mohook Con- 
ference. His resolution put aa tbe prominent thought the fact that tbe Government 
had failed to do its dnty, and that therefore we were juatified in asking its aid in 
attempting to do for it what it was not yet ready to do fnlly itself. 

Mr. A. H. Suiiluy said that he hoped the conference would come to some harmonious 
conclusion. He thought it was a bad thing for church and atate to be united, but 
the schools among the Indiana that had been eatablished by tha religioua bodiaa were 
acknowledged to be the best schoola that exist among tha Indiana, for the reason that 
they have been planted by earneat, religioaa men, and the teachers are permanent ; 
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irhereaa the teachers in the Government schools are changed every year or ao, and 



from Government at once the amount of money necessary to put in operatio: 
schools of as high a character as the existing contract schools, and It would Le moBi> 
disastrons to the Indian work to have those given np for a long time to come. These 
, Bchools should eventually he set asiiie, because they were un-American, bnt not at 
present. 

Jnilge Draper opposed the resolution and the suhatitnte. He thonght the conter- 
ence should at least be coDsistent nitb itself. It bad that mornlDg adopted a de«laTa- 
tion of princi)>le which he considered the broadest, the most advanced, and the moat 
complete which bad ever been put forth by the coui^rence. Are yon going back on 
that t he asked. 

[Several Voices— No, no, no,] 

Judge Draper (continuing). This morning we said we were in favor of the adop- 
tion or an Indian educational system free from sectarian influence and control. That 



n full line and accord with our American ideas upon the school question. Now 
we are asked to sopporta proposition which aslis for Government support of schools 
which are entirely managed liy different religions denominations. I am opposed to 
that. The most that we can ask is, that In the transition period from one system to 
a better one we ehall Bimplj" say uotbing upon that question. We aliall let ihe Gov- 
ernment go on in the old way withont protest till the time comes when Govemment 
schools are provided suited to the needs and the circumstances of the Indians. 

Dr. Kendall was strongly in sympathy with the position of the committee that the 
school system should be made more perfect, bnt be wished to have a recognition of 
the work already done, and aVlesire expressed that that wnrk|Bhould be continued un- 
til the Government had made the proper provision fur educating Indian children. 

General Howard thonght that the conference was practically united. The only 
thing that kept members apart was tliat all were not familiar with reservation life. 
It was important to keep good schools in existence and to give them a hearty indorse- 
ment for tho time being. In the Government schools, as they at present exist, there 
are all sorts of teachers. In the contract schools teachers are appointed on account 
of their qualifications fortheir work ; in the other schools this is not so. Until Gov- 
emment has taken np this work and is prepared to carry it on the heat sohools must 
be supported as they are. 

Mr. Smiley said that govemment is founded on principles of general expediency. 
It has been found inexpedient to have religions teaching in Govemment schools. He 
supposed that if good religious instruction could be maintained in the public schools 
in all cities it would be a wonderful advantage to the country ; but the people do nob 
agree as to the kind of religious teaching, so it is not expedient to have any. While, 
therefore, the conference would enunciate the general principle that sectarian schools 
are an evil, he did not see the objection which Jndge Draper saw to continuing tbem 
until something better is provided. 

Judge Draper repeated that the platform said nothing against the oontinnanoe of 
the old arrangement during the transition period, and it waa the understanding of 
the committee that nothing would be aaid against that, but theieaoluiion under con- 
sideration asked in au affirmative way that the Government should continne aectarian 
schools. 

Dr. Striefiy aaid the conference had always been a practical body, and he hoped 
it would so continne. There were two thoughts before it: one a far-off ideal; the 
other, whether the conference should not try to push forward and extend what is 
practically doing so much good now. Should the weight of the assembly be throws 
into that which can not be reached for fifty veara. perhaps, in such a way that it wonld 
damage the good practical work that must be carried on to reach that distant period 
BO greatly desired I 

Dr. Smith, of N^w York, agreed with Mr. Smiley in the importance of harmony 
in the conference. Any resolution which this oanference should pass should be passed 
unanimously. It would be a gigantic step backward if it should for a single moment 
give the slightest support to the union of church and state. Ha wished to offer as e, 
substitute the words "until the establishment of national school a those already es- 
tablished shall not be interfered with." 

Mr. Frank Wood thought the canae of all our difBonlties in the Indian system was 
that everything connected with it is un-American. It is uu-American to put a set of 
men on reservations and shoot them if they try to leave. The actual conditions, 
however, must be considered. The hilt discussed and recommended, giving the In- 
dians courts and a system of laws, is a great stride in advance ; yet it retains reserva- 
tions, thonsh un-American, because they are necessary for the preservation of the 
Indian. He believed in the principle that the church and state should not be united. 
He believed in all the principlea of the platform adopted; hut the present Oovem- 
ment reservation sohools are not fit to eduoate a lot of pagans ; and, on the other 
band, it is admitted by all that the best work has always been done by the mission 
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'scboola. He himoetf would not bave entereil this work if he had not Ihonght he waa 
followiug, perbapa afar off, the eteps of Him who said, " InaBitiuoh as ;e have done 
it to the laaet of these my brethren je have done it unto me." Whftt was wanted 
was not a body of educated pagans. It waa largely a question of money. If the 
Christian church would not support ita schools alone, he thonght it wonld be folly to 
refuse aid from Ooyerninent to make these men good citizens and Chrixtiaua. 

Dr. Lyuan Abboit. I urged Oeueral Armstrong not to introduce this resolution at 
this time, not liecause I bad any fear of a free discussion, but because it seemed to 



e tbe time had gone by when we conld have it profitably. Some members who bad 
sirooK opinions on this subject have gone home thinking it was settled. 1 object to 
Dr. Foster's resolution. I have been thus farvery conservative at this conference, 
and I should like to say now inst what I think. I think that we Christian ministen 
do not trust the Christian churches and people eoougb. I think we make a mistake 
in supposing our work la dependent on Guvernmeut aid. While I think it is unfor- 
tunate to make radical revolntions by sudden measures, or to interrupt good work 
except as other and better agencies are put in its place, I believe that the junction of 
oburvh and state, in every phase of it, has been equally injurious to the state and to 
tbe church. If I could go into Plymouth pulpit next Sunday morning and say to my 
people. The Government has resolved tn withdraw a)l appropriations from the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, and it must, in the future, do its religious work without 
a cent fiom tbe national Treasury, I believe the church would double its subscription. 
I believe every pastor could double the snbucriplion of liis church to the American 
Missionary Association in the same way. But I do uot expect to bring tbe world to 
my way of Ihinkinj;. I am content if we say that we must leave religions education 
to the church, and keep our hands off from the present work until abetter method is 
organized. 

Dr. Foster withdrew bis substitute. 

General Ariustrono. I am ready to stand by the sentiment of the Mohonk Confer- 
«nce, that not one dollar of Government money should go to the support of a relig' 
ious school. If that is iuconsistent, I stand on that. But renieml>er that the Govern- 
ment is the trustee of the Indians' funds, and has a perfect right to take the Indians' 
inoney and do the best for the Indians, body aud soul, that it can. When it sees Gt 
to take tbe Indians' money for lands that M has sold aud nse that money which we 
are bold in )r, it has a perfect and absolute right to maintain these contract schools. 
Why have you a word to say against them, so loug as they are maintained with tbe 
Indians' own money T 

Dr. WiKD. I wou)d like to say a, word on this resolution. A good deal has been 
said about coDsistency, and it i« a jewel; but it has been implied that there is only 
one principle which governs these things, aud that the same principle which governs 
in an ideal state should govern under other circumstances. As I understand it, we 
do hold to the principle of no union of church and state as an ideal. But we are 
lookiu2 at facta. We do have an American system, which does allow and does iusist 
upon the use of Goveramont money as well as Indian uioooy for purposes which have 
to do with religious education. 

This principle does not apply to the Korth nor tbe South ; it belongs to the whole 
country. Chaplains are employed to give instroction to ohildteu in reform schools, 
to men in reformatories, in prisons, hospitals, and iu the Sonth iu schools supported 
by the public funds. That is done in Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, and other States 
in the Union which have exceptional classes of men with which to deal, where thn 
State puts them in families, and tnait care for their religions needs. Every one of 
these States gives money for religious purposes. There is not a particle of difference 
between the State of Virginia ffiving money to sppport a school under religions ans- 

fices, and our request that the United States should do the same thing fur the Indians, 
insist upon it that it Is an American principle, but one that has to do with imperfect 
And temporary conditions. We have been t^ld again and again that we are dealing 
with a vanishing state of things in dealing with the Indians. So long as we can not 
have the ideal condition we must have the be-^t that we can set, and the beat schools 
to-day are those religions schools that are aided with the Indians', money. We have 
most admirably expressed the general American theory, or one American theory. We 
must also consider the conditions which are temporary. 

Ur. Kllinwood took the erimnd that the Indians are the wards of the nation ; and 
as a gaardian would be at liberty to pay for the tuition of the children under his care 
out of the funds belonging to them, so he believed the United States Government, 
aotinz as guardian for the Indians, had a perfect right to pay for the education of 
those Indians oat of moneys belonging to them. He contended that this did uot mil- 
itate against the principle that hM been discnased. 

Dr. Abbott oSered to incorporate the changes suggested in the platform which he 
liad ofTered. It was unanimously voted that this should be dune. (See platform, on 
page 94.) 
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General Howard offere<I the following reaolations, vhiob, by vote, was referred to 



Whereas information from credible aonreeehaareacbedtliisoonferenoe that purely 
missionary and religious work has been ioterfernd with by Oovernment offielala un- 
der cover of auCboriCy from tbe Indian Bureau at eleven or more agencies or separate- 
tribes and by difiereut agents and iaspectors aud in repeated instances and in Ibe 
following specifie nays, namely: 

(1) In forbidding to hold prayer-meet in gs more than once daring the week days. 

(2) Id forbidding to hold more than two religiouH meetings on the Sabbath. 

(3) In forbidding tnisaionaries to go from family to family and read the Bible in 
the ludian homes. 

(4)_ In the forbidding of native Indian misaionaries supported wholly by onr Indian 
Missionary Society f^om doiii;; purely missionary work. 

(b) In ordering Indian children to diecontinne going t« a Sabbath school devoted 
solely to religious instruction. 

(6) In forbidding wbite missionaries to bold religious services except in certain 
prescribed ways and at times appointed by said olncials, and with the threat that 
nnless they complied with tbe orders relating to these religions matters they should 
be expelled from the reservations. 

(7) Id forbidding native missionary teachers in schools supported wholly by mis- 
sionary f^nds from opening their schools by prayer; 

And whereas the existing orders of the Indian Bureau continue to tbe present time 
to sanction interference with the rights of conscience and retigion ; 

Eegolved, (1) That this conference do hereby express its condemnation of all snclt 
orders, instructions, and actions on tbe part of Government officials, and pronounce 
them in violation of the spirit of the Constitution of the United States, which guar- 
anties to every person of our country, without exception of race, entire religious 
liberty. 

Jleeolved, (2) That we learn with satisfaction of the appointment of a new Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and believe that it will ouly be necessary to bring the 
abuses herein specified to his attention to have them promptly corrected. 

Seiolved, (-1) That to this end a copy of this preamble and these resolations be sent 
to the Hon, J. H. Oberly, Commissionor of Indian Aiiairs. 

The educational committee was announced as follows : 

President Gates, of Kutgera Collejje; Judge Draper, auperiotendent of education 
in New York ; President Khoades, of Eryn Mawr; A. K. Smiley, and Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, D. D. 

Dr. Ullinwuod. We have met once more under this hospitable roof, and have been 
impressed auew with the great privilege it is to meet here through the princely hoa- 
' pitality that we have received for the sixth time. 1 am sure we shall not be witling 
to go Irom this place without, in the moat hearty manner, expressing by a vote m 
thanks our appreciation of the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Smiley. 1 move auoh a vot« 
of thanks. 

Prof. F. O. Peabodt. It has been my great pleasure to come among you as a 
stranger, and to remain among you with a feeling of friendship, not tn say intimacy. 
And Ihave witnessed something which is more remarkable than poaaibly many of 
you have suspected. Here was au issue brought before us with some anruptness, 
and with the prophecy of our host that tbe discussion would lie serious and warm. 
But, with a unanimity which was beautifully complete, this issue has melted away 
before us. As we climbed the heights of tliis great argument and reached this peace- 
able conclusion, I confess it was lik^ mounting these rugged rocks about us ; and the 
same experience came over me to night that J felt when, after a somewhat arduous 
climb to the summit, I found myselt peacefully resting in an arbor. I wish to say 
that for a new-comer the same sense of home, the same delicious sense of peace, the 
same eagerness for the work that calls us together, comes to me that must have re- 
curred to you all, and T gladly second this motion of gratitude and respect. 

The vote of thauks was then unanimously passed. 

Mr. Smiley acknowledged the thanks, and wished the membersof the conference a 
happy year until they should come back to resume their meetings. 

After the eingiug of "America," and a benediction, the conference adjourned, fina 
die, at 10.40 p. m. 
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F. 

JOUBNJL OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COXFEEEXCE WITH BEPEE- 

SENTATIFES OF MISSIONARY BOARDS AND INDIAN BIGHTS ASSOCI A- 

TIONS. 

Washinoton, D. C, January 17, 13S9. 

The annual conference of the Board oflndian Commissioners with reprettentatives 
of religious societies engatfed in missionary work among the Indians, of Indian Rights 
Associations and others, convened at 10 a. ni., in the parlor of the Rigga Honae. 

There were present Comiuissioners E. Whlttlesev, secretary. John Charlton, William 
H. Waldby, and William D. Walker ; Rev, M.E. Strieby, D. D., secretary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association ; Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D. D.. secretary of the Presby- 
terian foreign board ; Eev. 0. E. Boyd, of the Presbyterian home board ; General J. F. 
B, Marshall, of the Unitarian board ; Cyrus Biackburn.of the Friends Yearly Meeting: 
Eev, Robert do Sweinetz, of the Moravian Missionary Society ; Kev. D. C. Rankin, of 
the PreAliyteriau board south ; Herl>ert Welsh and C, C. Painter, of the Indian Rights 
Association ; Mrs. A, S, Quinton and Miss Helen K. Foote, of the Woman's National 



,n Association ; Miss Kate Foote, nresideut of the Washington Indian Association, 
.. . . diss H. G. Bradley, secretary; Edward Stabler, jr., and Phebe Wricht, Friends ; 
Hon. B. M. Cuteheon, Hon. Hiram Price, Rev, Sheldon Jackson, D. D., Rev. T. 8. 



Gbilds, D. D., Rev. Samuel H. Greene, Admiral and Mrs, Rogers, Rev. T. S. Hamlin, 
D, D., General S. C. Armstrong, Capt. K. H. Pratt, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Hon. John 
H, Oberlv, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Rev. John Eastman, a Flambeau Indian, 
Hiss Anna L. Dawes, Miss Laura Sunderland, Col. Samuel F. Tappau, R, V. Belt, 
of the Interior Department. Hon. H, O. Houghton, of Boston, and many others. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o'clock by General Whittlesey, who read a 
note from General Fiske, stating that he could not be present on account of the death 
■of a friend. 

Dr. Childa led in prayer- 
General Whittlrbbt. In the absence of General Fiske I will ask Mr. Charlton, for 
many years a member of the board, to occupy bis place as chairman. 

Mr, Chaklt»x. While I regret the absence of General Fiske as much as any of yon 
possibly can, and while I feel bow far short I must come of presiding as he has pre- 
sided at these meetings, 1 must ask your indulgence and your help, and I shall en- 
deavor to do the best 1 can, under the circnmstances. If Dr. Mitchell is present wo 
«Tonld be glad to hear from him. 
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Dr, Mitchell. Ihnveattended thesecoDrereDceBsoinrrequeDtly that lamnot qaite 
'tWmiliiu' with the character of the reports that ara expected ; Is it simply a general 
«tateDieDt t 

The Chairman. What yon have done during the past year. 

Dr. MiTCHBLL. I am one ot the secretaries of the board of foreign missionR of the 
Presbyteriaii Chnrch, Both of our boards of fnreiga and borne Diissions are laburiog 
amonjt the Indians, as I suppose yoD know. It is now something like fifty-three yean 
«ince the board of foreign □lissions commenced their work. We did work among them 
before, but not in our organized capacity. That be^an somethioj; like fifty-tbree or 
fifty-fonr yeara ajco From the very creation of the board the tirst nan that reached 
Itia field went to the North American Indians. From that time we have sent some- 
thing like five hundred men and women to preach the gospel among the Indians and 
to teach among them nil forms of nsefnl knowledge. I am not able to give the pre- 
-cise figures, but I iireaume that in that time the church has disbursed a million and 
« half of dollars in the maintenance of those laborers. They have expended one-half 
«r three-qiiarterd of a million of Government funds that have been iotiiisted to them. 
Some iif our miaslons are no longer incnunectiou with an, having been passed over to 
-other oi'gai.izations. The Indians that were formerly savages have become civilized, 
have churches and pastors, and are no longer regarded as a proper field for our board 
-of foreign missions. We have very recently passed over several of these iriEsions and 
we have recently opened new ones. ' 

Our main work is among the Sioux, in connection with the Pine Kidge, Yankton, and 
other Agencies. There is a very large number of Indians there, and we have there es- 
tablished preaching of the gospel, and have just finished a very nice church, perhaps 
costing $1,500 or S'J,000. We built one or two new school -bo uses, and put np dwell- 
ings for new missionaries, and that work has opened with a great deal of promise. 
Onr missionary labors seem to be very welcome indeed. During the year that closed 
last May we had at work among the Indians, in the various tribes, fifteen American 
-ordained ministers, thirteen native ministers, and two licentiates. We had three lay- 
jnen, American missionaries, at work, and thirty-five women. By American, I mean, 
white people. We have thus thirty-three men at work, twenty-eight of wh«m are 
•ordained ministers. We have thirty-five teachers, women sent out by our missionary 
iboards. We have fifteen native teacliers, Indians. 

We have uniler this missionary board twenty-onn churches, with about eighteen 
liQDdred communicants. One hnndred and forty-live communicants added to the 
"membership of these churches during the year closing last May. 

We have thirteen schools among these Indians, both boarding and day schools. 
There ara rather more in the day schools, the whole thirteen having about four hnn- 
-dred iwd twenty-five children in all. 

A Membrr. Siipporli-d by the church alone t 

Dr. UiTCHBLL. Siinie of these are what are known as " contract schools-" Others 
.are supported entirely by the clilirch. 

The reports from our missionaries themselves, which it would take too Dinch time 
~to give, especially from those working among the Daknias, have been unusually en- 
■couragiug. There has been considerable friction between the miHSionary body aad 
the Government, a good deal of talk and discnusiun as to the auoiiut of help to 
ha given, etc. It has thrown an element of confusion over the work ; yet, after 
-all, the purely religious work at which we aim, primarily, has been uncommonly 
prosperous. Our missionaries write with a grpat deal of encouragement. I wish that 
throughout all onr church the ministers could show as good results as can be shown 
by the missionaries of our hoard sent to work among the Indians. God has evidently 
■opened their lips. It hue been very largely through the Indian men they have 
'trained and educated and fitted for the work of the gospel mintsTry. We have a, 
.large work among the Nez Percys, Ouiahas, Winnebagoes, Senecas, Chippewas, Sao 
And Fox. That covers about all the work we are engaged in now. 

The Chairman. That is certainly very enconragiag. 

Dr. Strikby. I represent the American Missionary Association. We have five 
principal st-atiuns: One at Santa F6, one at Santee, one at Oabe, Dakota; one at 
.Tort Burthnld, and one in Washington Territory. We have established tno new 
-stations this year at the Kosebud and Standing Rock Agencies, at which we have 
.an educated minister, and have seen good results from their work- I will not detail 
the statistics, as that is not necessary. We have sent the figures to the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, and they will be published. 

There are two points that have interetted me this year, and which I feel some desire 
to push further ; thiit is the work awoug the outside tribes, by means of the native 
missionary, We have some seventeen or eighteen stations where the person who oiB- 
*iates isa native Indian, educated at the Santee school. He goes right out among the 
IndiauB wherever there is a cluster of them that have some prospect of permanency. 
There he establishes a little school, and exerts what power he can in saving souls and 
educating the people. We usually build a ilOO house, and we give him ^iiOO for his 
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talary. That bai accomplished good. We have fonnd some little difficulty in Becnr- 
ing competent Indian men and women for this work. I recently wrote to TLoma« 
Riggs, who has charge of these on t-etati one ; said I, "How can we accomplish the- 
business, and how can we get good men, and is it an effective mode of reaching 
themt " His reply is, "ThediCBcnlty about getting men is pasHog away, At Oahe- 
we have about two hundred pupils, including a theological class, made up in parti 
from stndeiitA from our tiohool and in part of stndents from Sissetou. If by adding to- 
the force there, and giving more time to tiiese men, andletttng them he prepared fbr 
this sort of pioneer work, we do what ha« been so greatly desired, namely, find a use 
for them. It is poshing the work among the Indians as no other method would do."" 

Riggs's reply as to the benefits of pushing the work are encouraging. There is DO 
mode that is better than this, he says. He suggests one modification : "Send out th«- 
inan, build him a better honse than we have been doing, and give him two assistants, 
white lady teachers, and thus give an Anglo-Saxon force to the enterprise." But X 
think we can do better than that. Take a man and a ^irl fn)m Hampton, marry 
tbem, if they wonld agree to the arrangement, and send them out. Our agent, Mr. 
Shelton, was at Moody's NorthSeld meeting last fall, and presented the work, and th» 
audience were carried almost captive. We have already bnilt a honse with the money 
there raised. By letting a man and wife so out as missionary pioneers, to do what' 
ever kind of work can be done, and let the teacher be there, to give force to it, it- 
seems to me we shall give a great efficiency l^o the work. II. addition to these two- 
new stations, we have bnilt a hospital at i'ort Yates. Miss Collins came east two- 
years ago to address meetings, and at a meeting in Boston the people raised $400. lb- 
could not go to any one denomination or another, and she suggested that it be pnt 
into a hospital. " If I can have a little building." .said she, " 1 can have a hospitaV 
room for sick people that come to me." Some ladies in Boston gave $2,000 to estab- 
lish it, and we have a very comfortable bouse, with wards, bath-rooms, etc., that will 
accommodate six or eight patients. We have sent out a white lady physioianr 
trained in the schools, and of practical experience, to tjike charge of the work ; sh» 
also goes oat among the people. 

Our work has been encouraging. I do not know as I have evercome to this meet- 
ing with a more encouragine report to make in regard to the work in alt departments. 

The Chairman. We are glad to hear these encouraging reports. We would liks' 
to bear from General Mar^all, if he is ready. 

General Marshall. I represent the American Unitarian Association, who have hera- 
tofore done very little in the Indian missionary and educational work. Within a few 
years they have made an effort, and in searching for a field where the need was great- 
est, they were recommended to the Crow Reservation, in Montana, by Lieutenant Ro- 
maine and Lieuteuant Brown. We sent our ugent out there, who found thaH) ther» 
had been no established missionary work among tbem. One reason for that was that- 
the Crows had never committed any hostilities against tbe whites; as the mlssionaries- 
naturally went to those tribes where the most danger was to be apprehended, the- 
Crows had been neglected. This was because tbe Sioux were their natural enemies 
and they were ready to help the whites against them. We decided to locate our' 
work there. We found them in a very low state of morals. Their only contact witlv 
thp whites had beeu with those who came t« make money out of them, and they were- 
not in favor of the white man's ways and looked upon every one coming as one who 
wanted to make money ont of tbem. They still regard our schools in this way. 

We have established an educational institution and industrial boarding-school that- 
wiil accommodate 50 pupils. The agent sent a lot of pupils arbitrarily at one time,, 
which led to an outbreak which was summarily put down. They are averse to send- 
ing their children to school. Catholic priests bad been there before us, and shortly 
after we established ours they set up one. These are the only ones, except the agency 
school. There are 700 children, and these schools can accommodate SOO. Yet, nith> 
our school that accommodates 50, we have now only 23. The Crows are promising to fill 
it up, but I do not think they will do it very speedily unless there is a compnlsory 
law. We find the children to be docile and affectionate and much interested m their- 
work, and the Indians are beginning to appreciate the importance of the work. Forty 
children have recently gone to Carlisle. The agent of the school found less difficulty 
than before in getting them to go. Eventually we think they will be willing to send: 
all their children to school. 

There bad been a treaty with the Crows, under which they were to take up laud a». 
is provided in the subsequently passed Dawes bill. The Government agent has done; 
as much as the Government appropriation would allow, and the Crows manifest a dis- 

fosition to settle down and build huts. As soon as our school is full we shall proba~ 
ly establish another school. The dispusitiou among us is to do all there is encour- 
agement to do for tbe Crows. Although tbey are very low down in tbe scale, still X 
thing the day is coming when they will all be desirous to have their chihlrsn eda- 
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A Member. Will Geneial Manhull have the kindness to tell nsboimear hisscbool 
is to the GovernmeDt aobool t 

CieDitral MARasALi,. It is? railen from Cnster Station. Fort CuHtei Is 20 miles away 
And the agency is 40 miles off. Tbe Catbolio school is 50 miles in a Bontherl; direc- 
tion floor us. 

Tbe Chairuam. Ib there any one to represent the Methodist Cburch Nortb T WJl 
Mr. Boyd speak for the Presbyterian Home Board f 

Rev. O. E. Boys. I feel somewbat embarrassed, for several reason. One is the 
largeness of tbe work that tbe board of the Presbyterian Cburch is doing, andaootber 
is that I stand in the place of Dr. Kendall and it is hard to follow after tbe king. 
Our work is very extensive as to its bonndaries and as to its amount. I need not 
tell yon of onr work in Alaska, for Dr. Sheldon Jackson will tell yon larger Btories 
about fish and missionaries than I cau possibly do. But Jest a few words as to the 
general plan that we operate upon may be necessary. Onr work has not grown in 
Alaska as to the nnmber of sohoots bnt they are all of larger size and have probably 
done better work. This iq particularly true of tbe school in Sitka, the only training- 
Bohool in Alaska. Last year we bad from 75 to 100. We have now 170 boarding pu- 

Jils. Thirty-four of these are from tbe Metlakatla school lately established by Mr. 
loucan. Sufficient to say of the value of that work Is just to report that last year that 
native church reported to our general assembly the addition of 113 to their number. 

Onr work at Juneau is that of a girl's home, where we have abont 25 girls, taken 
to save them from the evils that beset them. We have a day-school at Hoonah of SO 
to 100. We have at Hydab another girls' school of abont 'Ji pupils, and several other 
missions in connection with them. We have two other stations at Fort Wrangel, 
whet« we have a minister, and we also bad a teacher at Chiloat, who has lately 
passed away. There is one fact that I want to call attention to. We have heretofore 
bad a contract with the Government fur carrying on our Sitka school. Last year we 
had a coQI.iact for 75 pupils, but since July we have bad none. We are, however, 
offered a contract for 60. 

leaving Alaska to Dr. Jackson, and coming down to Washington Territory, we 
have tbei-e do schools, but we have one minister and Indian helper. It baa been told 
to me witbiu a short time M)at ho Buecefisful lisa been tbis man that everv Indian od 
the reservation is a member of tbe Presbyterian Church, Idoaot know that we have 
a very large membership. A late report from him tells ns that he is reaching ont 
among other tribes, audiu a recent visit to a little tribe on tbe coast shows this wod- 
derfaretatemeut : He was invited to go there and tell them the story of Christ. He 
went, and when he told them tbe simple story of tbe Christ, tbey eaid to him, We 
believe in this Jesus ; come and preach Him to uh. Another fact in connection with 
that nHssion is, we have not bad a Bchool at tbis reservation, for the reason that there 
was a sufficient school condocted by tbe Goveruinent. Some of the teachers were 
Presbyterians, and tbe school was doing snch valuable work that we thought it not 
worth while to spend any church money. But lately others have establiahed off the 
reservation an iudiiHtrial boarding-school, supported by the Roman Catholic Church, 
which is sapping the Government school till it is becoming valueless. 

Onr neit station is down among the Pimae and PapagoeB in Arizona. We have 
bad a missionary there for ten years, preaching and uelping the natives. He baa 
secured himself in the favor and love of those Indians. He is about to establlBh sev- 
eral schools of this nature ; taking a young man and his wife, building them a little 
home, and teaching them for such work as Dr. Strieby has spoken of. 

At Tucson, which is about 9 miles from tbe Papago Keaervation {at Saint Savitr we 
have a little day-school), but at Tucson a year ago we established an indni-trial board- 
fng-scbool. We have 75 boarding pupils there. The school is doing a good work, 
more and more effective. It is, however, so new that it has not accomplished enough 
to make a general report. The prospects are good. In New Mexico we have a school 
at Albuquerque which has been a mosT, unfortunate enterprise in many respects. 
Many years ago we began it in a hired building; it became very snccessful. The 
Government put up a ^,000 building, and we added $9,000 or $10,000 for improve- 
ments. Although this school was taken out of our hands, we have received no pay 
for the money we laid ont on these Government buildings. When we bad 166 board- 
ing pupils in onr school, the Government noti^d us to vacate, which we did. After- 
ward, by the advice of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, we opened a school in 
the same place. The buildings we erected were burned down. We finished onr main 
building last summer. It cost $14,000. It was burned before we entered it. Again 
we went to work. Like Presbyterians we belieye in the perseverance of the saints, 
and to-day. we have a new building, at a cost of J8,000 or $10,000, and a school as full 
as it will hold. 

In the Indian Territory we have a number of schools. Among the Cherokees, 2 
boarding-schools and several day-schools. The work has been hopeful. Among tbe 
Creeks we have 4 boarding-schools. At Muskogee, 'i teachers and 33 scholars. At 
Wealaka the school is closed for repairs upon the bnlding. At Wewoka, among the 
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Seminolea, we have a, school in operatioD aad about 63 boarding pupils. Among the 
ChoctaiTH we have 3 large board! ng-sohools, one at Wbeelock tor giTtshavine ^< one 
for boys of 100 pupils. It is new but is doing well, and is in good hands. We have 
A number of daj-schoola among the ChoctawB, some of them haviug dOO pupils. I 
think we have about 1,500 ohurch members in the Indian Territory, and about the 
ftsme number of scholars there. 

Our next sehool is at Sisaeton. We have been operatiUK it for about &ve or ais 
years. It waa a small afisir when we took it. We have added two or three baild- 
inga and propose to erect a fifth, 1 visited it last fall in November, and I have to 

E renounce it a moat valuable school, doing efficient work. To any of ns who have 
een among the heathen tribes, to then go among auch tribes aa at Sisseton and see 
what baa been done, we can but say it is good to do this kind of work. We find 
Christian people, vre find a native Indian minister, who I was told in ihe outbreak 
-of 1963 was noted for bis cruelty, especialiy in the line of mnrdering little children. 
I found him preaching the gospel to 300 Indians, preaching with power and force. I 
found a school of 122 pupils au full that they could not ti)ke more. No less than 20 
were tnrned away during the waek that I Tra.s there. The school is beloved by the 
people, and the teachers have the contidence of the natives, and they are being 
gathered there into the chnrch and elevated in every particular. 

I can in passing but give a tribute to the grand and noble work that waa done by 
the Drs. Riggs and Wiiliamaon fifty years ago, when tbey began their work there. 
It is the foundations they laid that wh are no « building upon. They were well laid. 
The Indians have so far advanced that they have been assigned their lands in sev- 
eralty. They are eo far advanced that they do not have to do aa 1 did when 1 came 
down from my room this morniiig — they do not have to lock their doors. We left oil 
our doors open there wbeu we went to chnrch. That is the kind of civilization Z 
wish we hod in Washington and New York. 

Our board has spent 8125,000 in buildiugn. Our expense for school work was 
81ie,000, for preacbing, $39,105. We received from the Govern-neut $19,236, and from 
the goverumeot of the Indian Territory |16,45'J. 

Twelve schools are boarding, 2 are homes, 1ft day-scboole, 29 in all. We have 63 
ministers; 38 are native Americana and 35 ludians. We haveSti churches; members, 
2,863; teachers, 115; schools, 29; scholars, 2,451. I havenoticei) tbaCourschoolsare 
located at or near the reservations. That is the policy of onr hoard, and I believe 

feneratly of the boards lepreseuted here. I want to make this quotation : General 
riDstrong. in a recent letter after au extended tour, says, " Education has done much 
to reach them. Teachers and misaionariea have done the most of all. The latter 
have given their lives to the race." 

When I stood in the Sisseton school, some two monthH ago, one of the best women 
on earth waa teaching thoae children in a rare manner. Her soul was in her work and 
ehe loved them. The day before Christmas God took her, and she sleeps in tbe cem- 
etery beaide the little boy, who died a week before, among the Indiana of her choice. 
Truly they have given and they are giving their lives to thia race. 

General Whittlesry. Mr. Chairman, Iwill interrupt the proceedings of the meet- 
ing for a moment with a motion. I move that a committee of three be appointed by 
tbe chair for the purpose of presenting resolutions and topics for diacussion at the 
afternoon aesaion. Motion aecouded and carried. 

Tbe Chairman. I will appoint on that committee Dr. Welch, Dr. Jackson, audMra. 
Quinton. 

General WmiTLESRY. Mr. Chairman, we have to-day a representative of a mission- 
ary society which baa not been represented heretofore, a repreaentative of the Mo- 
raviana. Dr. Sweinetz. I truat he may be called npon to say something of their work. 

Dr. SwEiKBTz. I find some difficulty in speaking, and I aball have to be very brief. 
I wish to express my gratification at heioa present, aa uiir little church takes a great 
interest in missionary work, and aa regarda Indiana, we were in former yeara among 
the pioneers who commeiiced work among them. But I am sorry to aay that it has 
dwindled down to almost nothing. We were very ancceaaful in the last century, bat 
we have now ouljr two or three stationa left. We have lately commenced a new work 
in Alaaka, and it is on that account that I came here. Our work is among the Eskimo 
in northern Alaska. We have two atationa there, and by the last report we were 
gratified to hear that the gospel is beginning to find entrance into the hearts of that 
people. They are a very gentle race, but they are very degraded and low down. We 
feared that we could nut make an impression, but at laat reports they were coming to 
our miasionary and asking him to erect chapels. We have every reason to believe 
that there may be a great awakening among them. I think Dr. Jackaon knows more 
about it than I do. 

The Chairman. Weare certainly very glad to have the doctor among ns. I know 
of no church that has done as much, for its numbers, aa the church he represents ; I 
do not aay it as a compliment, but merely as a fact, that we are glad to know. la 
Mr. Blackburn, of the Friends, present 1 
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Mr. Ed. Stabler. Mr. Blackburn is not here. We feel that we have very, little to 
8fty. Onr branoli of tbe Friends formerly bad six agencieH, bat lately we have had 
butone— tlteoombineilftgeiioy of the Santee, FlaortreHn, and Ponca Indians. We have 
done but little work. We hare bad the care aiid oversight of the Indians, who are 
progressing very rapidly", and they seem to be able to stand alone. They are much 
more oaretiil of their farm iniplenients and in working their crops. But we have 
felt that there was a want that we have endeavored to fill for the benefit of tbe In- 
dian wonipn. We intend to send a woman out to reside at tbe agency and visit tbe 
'women. We are abont to get five matrons to live among tbe civilized tribes, and 
have it still in prospect. We have contiunedto supply the schools with literalare 
aud little matters tor tbe children, and have had a care over ihe men, gent them 
papers and such little matters as that, but we have expended but little money, Wo 
feel that we have but a small reDort to make, but that is tbe extent of it. 

General WiiiTTLESicY. Mr. Chairman, you will remember Dr. Johns, of tbe Southern 
Methodist Board, who was here last year. 1 have a letter from bim, in which, after 
expressing his regret that he can not be with us to^tay, he goes on to say : " Onr work 
among the five civilized tribes is increasing in interest and importance. Durinic tbe 
past year there has been an increase of '25 preachers in the field, and of iB3 members. 
We are largely extending our wort among the full blood Indiana, especially among 
the Creeks and Choctaws. Onr work with them is carried on chiefly through native 
preachers or interpreters. In addition to the educational enterprises reported in the 
annual report sent yon, we have now at Vinita a college for boys in process of erection. 
It will cost, when completed, say, $!.'>, 000. It is designed for young men from all the 
tribes. Our work, opened last year among the wild tribes in the western part of the 
Territory, will receive enlarged attention from the board. It is our purpose to estab- 
lish an industrial school at an early day in connection with our evangelical opera- 

I have also a letter from Dr. Langford, secretary of the Episcopal Board of Missions, 
bnt we have present Bishop Walker, and I am sure that he cau well represent the 
missionary bosrd of that church. 

Bishop Walker. IregretthatlamunablKprnperlyt^repreaeDt the Episcopal Church 
here t^day, inasmuch as I have not seen the report for the year, aud inasmuch as 
the work in my own diocese is on a very small scale. My next-door neighbor. Bishop 
Hare, could tell yon a great. deal more. In northern Dakota we have but one chapel 
and school, bnt I have bad an interest all my life In the Indians, having been con- 
stantly in contact with tbe Indians in Bishop Hare's diocese. In the northern part of 
Nortb'Dakola are tbe Turtle Mountains. There is a gathering of Indians, some of 
whom lived in Minnesota, and were baptized at White Earth. There are some forty- 
or fifty of them. For sixteen years they bad no ministrations of tbe gospel of any 
kind ; there was a Catholic school, bnt they preferred not to go there. One day two 
chiefs appeared at my house, who came as a, committee to ask if something conld not 
be done for them. They had traveled eleven and ODe-balf days. I was amazed at 
their story. During those years, they said, this little groap of Indians had gathered 
at one of the honses from Sunday to ijnnday, and while they conld not read, at the 
same time they had learned some hyinna and prayers, which they sang and repeated. 
This had coutinned sixteen years. 

I most confess that, as one who had gone to the West and had been th^re two or 
three years, I had imbibed some of tbe prejudice against the Indian, so I bad my 
doubts about it. But I visited them in three or four months, and found things just 
ss represented; tfaoSe good people, tme to their faitb, telling me of the comfort they 
had had in religion at White Eaith ; how it was a source of peace aud comfort to 
them there. They were surrounded by their pagan brethren — by influences that were 
evil, too — yet they felt that religion was a blessed thing, and that they would tike to 
have a clergyman and a school. They said: "While we have bad wiong after wrong 
through white men, at tbe same time we feel that if we would advance we must have 
the white man's learning and religion." I resolved that a church should be baitt and 
took steps to erect it, and to-day we have one not very far from tbe agency; and wbite 
I have not a clergyman in charge, 1 have a lay reader, the son of a Hetbodtst minis- 
ter. He holds services on Sunday morning, and then travels about '20 miles to bold 
services among a group of Chippewaa. They love worship, and love to sing bymns. 
They are especially fond of "Jokus, loverof my soul," and "Nearer my God to Thee." 
We have between twenty and tbirty attending school. I do not know how many are 
attending services. I held a confirmation before the chtircb was erected. It was a 



In Minnesota I need not enter into details as to tbe work. At Bishop Whipple's 
request I went to hold services in a number of little churches in tbe northern pul^ot 
the State ; I found them crowded with people entering enthusiastically into the serv- 
ice. I found some of them coming together and longing to tell what comfort hod com' 
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to tbem from tbe knowledge of Christ. I nas amazed at tlie revtreuce with which 
they cane forward to the holy oommanioD. I was tonched with one thing in pu- 
ticalar, and that wasthattheeepeople were not content with cooiiiig to worship only, 
bnt they fele it was their duty to give ob well as pray, and so an offering was taken ; 
and, in accordance with their custom, they came forward, here a little girl, there a 
stalwart man, and laid their offerings on the plate. Sometimes it was 25 cents, some- 
times 50 i otherH gave a dime ; hnt al! gave. Some had no money, hut they laid a bit 
of bead-work, their own labor. Thty would give what thej bod produced if they 
could not give money. That was a touching feature of the worship. There waa 
then only one school in northern Minnesota, but now there are two or three, and in 
that respect great progress is being made. 

This is but the skimming over the surface of the work under Bishop Whipple and 
Mr. GilfiUan. The latter has many Indian deacons who are receiving hut moderate 
salaries. 

As to southern Dakota I can say hut little. Bnt the reports that have come tcom 
year to year as to what Bishop Hare has done will speak for themselves. I wish I 
could go morn into detail, hut I have been able to give you a few facts in regard to 
things under my own notice. 

The Chairman. We would like to Lear Trom the Rev. Mr. Greene in behalf of the 
Baptists, 

Mr. Greene. I had supposed that some representative of our board would be here, 
and so I had not hnrdened my miud with details of the work. I can only say, in 
general terms that, so far aa my own observation has gone, our work has had the ueaal 
prosperity. We have in the vicinity of 7,000 church members in the Indian Territory. 
Our new university promises well ; it has about 100 students, many of them being 
educated for teachers. Several schools have nearly as large an attendance. The con- 
dition of affairs among our churches is one of prosperity ; I cau not speak as to the 
work among the wild tribes and in Alaska ; the usual prosperity has attended the 
work, I think. 

General Whittlesey. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from Rev. A. B. Shelley, rep- 
resenting the Meunonite work in the Indian Territory and Kansas, but it will )>e pub- 
lished, and is so long that I will not read it. We have a wealth of material here for 
making an interesting meeting. We have present Mrs. Quintan, Miss Kate Foote, 
Miss Dawes, Rev. Sheldon Jaokson from Alaska, Dr. Childs of the Ute Commission, 
and Miss Fletcher. Just from Nebraska, and the last shall be first. I propose that we 
hear from Miss Fletcher. 

Miss Fletcher. Mr. Chairman and members of the board, I have just returned 
from allotting the lands to the Winnebagoes. It has occupied about one and-a-balf 
years. I have been favored by the moat wonderful weather. From August to Janu- 
ary I have not been kept in the house by the weather once. I have been out almost 
every day attending to the field work. Allotting lauds is something more than hav- 
ing a map and dotting down the lota. It is much better to have, as one Indian said to 
me, a movable land ofiice. In my wagon went my surveying tools, maps, and all, 
and I started out, living on the prairies during all this time. 

There are several things concerning severalty that I think are hardly appreciated. 
There is nothing like taking hold of a thing 1o see what improvement is needed, to 
«ee what should oe pushed and what let take care of itself. That the divisions of 
land will take care of themselTSS is plain, hut it is importaut that the future of th« 
country should be stated. The reservations are but counties in embryo. The In- 
diana must be scattered. Places must be left for white people and towns. This is 
absnlntel; essential for the welfare of the Indians. If you locate your Indians en 
masse it forms but a reservation. It has been suggested that the alternate sections 
should be taken. There is difficulty in doing that. I doubt if it would work as well. 
It is better to group families together, and the chances are that some of the land will 
remain in the family, and they can stand ths pressure better. 

Then, too, the work of a special agent is more than seeing that the Indian knows 
where the comers are. He must make the selection of his land himself. But in their 
selection of land, in reference to the future development of the country, that is where 
the special agent must supply the knowledge. A great deal of preaching has to be 
done, l>ecause giving him his laud is placing nim at the entrance of the road to citi- 
zenship, li is ahholuCely necessary that the special agent shall take time and make 
him undersland what is coming and what it means. Every Indian community is an 
embryo county. The giving of taws has got to be done by work in the field. It is a 
thing of great importance Uiat they shomd anderst^nd that they are really to take 
hold of their own affairs, and not be run by aootlier class of white men after they 
cease to be run by the agent. Then, you come across laws as they relate to inherit- 
ance and families. I wanted to bring up a point before you, but I will not press it. 
The poiiit.was the unprotected Indian woman, in reference to her properly. Three 

J ears ago 1 thought that it was sufficient that the Indian woman should be noited to 
er husband in property matters. But among the Omahos it does not work well. 
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The famil; relation is a transitory one, and I thought it wonid be mnch hotter for 
the wife to be independent, in a property point, of the husband. She wonid fore 
better and the obildren would fare brtter. But I found when I caiue here that I Tan 
on tbe woman question, and if the Indian woman was given rights that were peonliar 
to her it might give some eights to the white women that are not quite ready yet, 
and so I mnst withdraw. I am told it is quite enongb to give tbe Indian women 
what the white women have. While 1 am sorry that tbe Indian woman can not hold 
her own property, yet I aubmit that she ought to. 

Another thing, severalty demands a reconstmction of the school system and of the 
missionary woVk. The agency is based npon centralization. Severalty means tbe 
breaking of it up. It changes everything. Among the Winnebngoea, when I began 
my work, a year ago last July, I carried out with me a number of people, giving them 
thebest ofthe land at tbe west of the reservation. This year those men were settled 
out there, working on their farms. They have had a hard time. It is a story of 
heroism. There is a something about tbe Indian that ice call stolid or dogged. But 
that very thing helps him to keep a good thing when be gets it. When be takes 
bold of severalty it is a pioneer kind of work. Those men have broken 1,^00 acres, 
and that represents $2 to $2.b0 an acre paid out in cash. It Is also when an Indian is 
pnt upon bis land it becomes important that we efaould help bim. The main thing is 
always to be sure you do not undermine his manhood. Another thing is the work of 
the schools. The mission work.ia admirable. It supplies a place that no other work 
«aD supply. I can not but congratulate tbe Indians that we bave more than one 
method of helping. The children that have been sent East have beeo a leaveu that 
hah been supplied in no other manner. There is a branch of knowledge that gives 
them a great benefit. I have found those children who have cone back. There is a 
power in them that is simply surprising. .They nearly all resist uld custoras in a way 
that I am surprised at. The Indian religion, as well as tbe whole society of the In- 
dian, is as fixed a thing as anything can be, when you consider that their ceremonials 
are hosed npon supernatural beliefs. For instance, 'there are certain sacred articles 
that tbe man who touches will auft'er death. I have seen that carried on^ twice. 

Now, when those Indian people come back, with a very small amount of schooling, 
and are dropped into tbe midst of a society bred to supernatural proof of their faith, 
that tbey should stand up for advanced ideas is a most marvelous tribute to the 
faithfulness of the work done in these Eastern schools. To cut ont that work would 
cnt out the heart of its force ou the reservation. Kever was it more important than 
it is among tribes receiving their lauds in severalty. Yon can not get civilization on 
a reservation, with a little group of missionaries and agency employes. They do all 
they can, but tbey are only alittle point, aud as their infiuence ripples out from the 
center it becomes more and more dispersed. But tbe children create public opinion 
among the Indians. I have felt it in a great many ways, and so strongly that 1 am 
dwelling perhaps too long npon it, but wherever I have found a family that were 
capable of taking ideas 1 have found that tbey or their relatives had a child at the 
£ast. That which the ludiau can not uiiderstaud is preseuted there and talked over, 
and finally they get to believe it. I have seen thorn stand firm under circnmstauces 
under which a white stndent wonh) have gone under. Alt honor to them. 

I can not hot deprecate that the Govern m out feels that it must attend mainly to the 
primary education. We should do all we can to create unevennesaes in order to get ad- 
vancement. Push on the work of severalty. If it is honestly done in a tribe of 1,300 
people, it takes a special agent over a year to do it, so it will take considerable time. 
But it is pulling the Indian ont from the agency control. It is like the birth, a dan- 
gerous thing, but It is the only chatice fur life. I feel, from my observation, that it 
is one of the best things we can do in dealing with the property of tbe mass. We 
have been so burdened with the property of the Indian that we have pretty nearly 
forgotten tbe man himself. But it is the best dlapoaition of tbe property. Hasten 
tbe day to the opening up of the residue of the reservation to actual settlers. I see 
my old chief here, Hon. Hiram Price, and I want to bear testimony to bis courage in 
doing many things that he did. 

In some cases the employes do well, in other cases they are a curse. Supplies should 
not be given. Let tbe Indian handle his own money. Let him find out by experience. 
Let the Indian begin to handle bis own property. He will soon learn who is cbeatiug 
him. As the Indian said, "If we are to learn to value a dollar we must learn how mnch 
backache there is in it." It is a vast mistake to take a tribe and give them stores and 
clothes. It is a wrong, and hurts them. The great thiug is as severalty means, giv- 
ing tbe land individually, and let it mean the full recognition of the individual. 

The Chairman. If Mr. Janney, of tbe Friends, is present' we would be glad to bear 
&om him. If not, we w ill call on Dr. Childs. 

Dr. Uhilds. Tbe subject of the removal of Indians is one in which I suppose thei« 
is HO common a feeling of antagonism that it is BB well, perhaps, to state the circum- 
stances connected witli the removal of the Southern Ut« Indiana. That feeling that 
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the remoyal of the tribe inTolvesiujaatice hnshsd a good deal of exemplification ; at 
the same time it does not neoessarity follow that it Is a crloie or iiijostice. 

The Ute ladiana formerly occupied the whole of Colorado, extending down into 
New Mexico. There has been a succession of treaties with tliem, be^inaiug hack in 
1663, one in 1868, one in 1^4, aod one in 1B80. Let me say that the ontcome of all 
these has been, in course of time, llie removal of these Indians into different sections. 
Some of them have gone into Utah a lew years ago. They moved out of the upper 
part of Colorado over into Utah. One section of them that occupied the western part 
of Colorado was moved down by the treaty of 1860 into the southern portion of Colo- 
Todo. The Southern Utes occupy this territory in the extreme southern part of Colo- 
rado, a territory 15 miles wide by 115 long, comprising 1,104,000 acres. Three years 
ago a deputation from that tribe came on here to ask for the removal. That was 
blocked otf and they have remained where they are. 

, The reasons that have been urged for their removal are, in substance, these : First, 
the territory is of very unfortunate shape; lying as it docs between settled portions 
of Colurado ami New Mexico, it has been traversed by roads over which the whites 
pass. It has also been crossed by the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad for a large 
portion of it, east and west, which has taken 100 feet on each side of the road with- 
out any remuneration. The game has almost wholly disappeared. The tribe is a 
blanket tribe, and their present territory is a very poor one. 

The cammisBion was composed of General J. M. Smith and Major Weaver, with my- 
self. Our instructions were very decided, thatno motives for their removal shonld 
he used except the most reasonable. No one was to be admitted to any connsels, 
that we had with them. But we became satisfied that it was a mere question of 
time; that they must go. They are not an agricultural people. 

There are only 300,000 or 400,000^ acres capable of cultivation by irrigatiou. Of the 
whole of this 1 suppose that it would he a large estimate to say Ihat the Indians eut- 
tivate 400 ncres. That is the argument used by the w'hites in favor of removal. The 
reaeoDS against their removal do not come from the ludiaua themselves. We found 
that only ^ short time before we came the chie&, who are the antborities, had.ex- 
pressed a willingness to go. We were strongly opposed when we got there, but be- 
came satisfied that the trody of the people wanted to go. The reason was that the 
cattlemen oecupied the larger part of the reservation. They pay a mere trifle to the 
Indians, and they cut a good deal of grass. 

Over in Utah there is a very large cattle interest. An English company grazes from 
15,000 to 20,000 head of cattle there. It is their interest that will be felt in opposi- 
tion to the ratification of the present treaty. It took us three mouths to get their 
confidence. They thought that we had come to force them. When we satisfled them 
of onr friendliness, they finally consented to send a deputation over into Utah to see 
what they could find. It was suggested that they should go into the Uintah reser- 
vatiOD where there are about one thousand. Of the Southern Utes there are about one 
thoasaud. They could all be accommodated on this one reservation. But there is a 
tJ^bal autagonism that we could not overcome. All they would do would be to go 
over and look at Utah. Nine of them, under a military escort, went with as. This 
map does not fairly represent tbe territory. There are many streams of water that 
do not appear. With the scale of miles on this, I made as accurate aa estimate as 
possible of the size of this territory. It is the territory of the Bowen bill, except 
that that went 25 miles farther north. This territory extends fron the San Juan 
Hiver 75 miles north. It rnus west to the Colorado Hiver, and follows that down to 
the San Juan River, and thus back to the point of starting. This gives them a terri- 
tory bordering on tbe Navajo Reservation. On the west is tbe Colorado River with 
its deep cations, giving an admirable boundary. On the north is a waste region. 
The only point where they could come into collision would be on the Colorado side. 
This will average 74 by 55 miles, about 2,592,000 acres, twice their present reserva- 
tion. It is the eastern part that is of principal value. 

Tbey do not take to agrictitture. There are only about thirty families that go 
throngh the forms of it. Nearly all these farms are let out to Mexicaus. Tbe object 
of tbe severalty act is defeated b.T tbe neighborhood of the Mexicans. Tbe radical 
vice of this tribe is that they won't work. They say, " God don't work, trees don't 
work, white man works, Indian no good." They want to go into stock-raising. The , 
treaty proposes to put them onto this reservation that is well adapted for grazing, 
and give them 50,000 sheep to start with, and try to start them upward in civilization. 
These are the main points, tbe present position of the Indians, and tbe point to which 
it is proposed to remove tbeiu. They get rations and blankets once a year. 

A MEMBER. Any mission work 1 

Dr. Childa. With the exception of what they receive in this way they are still a 
barbarous tribe, and a beatben tribe, There are no missionaries, nor has there e — 



been a missionary among thom. A mission was started sometime ago by the Luth- 
eran Church, but a cowboy fired a bullet through a missionary's hat, and be got 
frightened and went home. They have a school about which I can not say mnch 
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t&at wonld lie eucoaragiug. Tbcre are 334 nhildron tbat ou^ht lie in achool. Thera 
is B Go vern met) t treaty to see that they Lave good school privileges: tliere were eight 
or nine laat jear tbat went tliruugh a form of HCbooliDg, bntaa a whole they haveno 
BchooIIng or ChrlBtiauity. 

I shall be glad to have questions asked, becatise I know there will ba objections to 
the treaty. I believe it to be lor the welfare of the Indiins. My impresaion is that 
the Indians have atHrted to move. It is a much better climate for tneiii than where 
they are now. Every winter white men drive thousands of sheep on the proposed i es- 
ervation in Utah tii keep them. The Indians asaaiue that the treaty will be ratified 
and are now on their way. 

Prof. Paimtor, Are those public landsl 

Dr. Childs. They are pnhlic lands. The only claims that are possible are those of 
a few Mormon squatters. There is plenty of water there (naming several creeksand 
rivers). There are several little groups of Mormon sqnatters, bnt they are perfectly 
willing to leave. The only serioas oppositiou will be from the cattle men who baT« 
hastened to pnt in claims under the desert-land act. I think they are all fraMdulent, 
bnt that will have to be contested. They are English capitaliats. If their claims ar» 
valid the Government will have to make arrangements ior satiafying them. 

Prof. pAiNTtiR. Why have not these lands been taken np T 

Dr. Cbilds. Because they are of no special valne, except for grazing. 

Prof. Pajntor. Then the Indians must continue tribal I 

Dr. Chju>8. For the present they muat get their living by pastoral work, which 
is ranch better than what tbey are doing now. They are now aimply paupers, tjjild 

A Mkhber. Can not they become an a^ionltural people on their reservation t 

Dr. Childs. I don't know. Bat there ia every condition to supply them ; there is 
every temptation for the white man to get power over the graziuB privilegts. Abont 
seventy-five or one hundred thousand head of cattle are fed and fattened there every 
^ear, and that might certainly support 1,000 Indians. If you get a decent system of 
irrigation, they can all be supported by agriculture. 

Mr. Hrrbsrt Wei^h. It seems to me that the question of removing Indians is u 
Miions one. I fnlly understand that it frequently is the case that there are reasons 
which make such removals necessary. These ought to be duly oouaidered, but in thi» 
instance, one reason is advanced which seems to me not to be valid. Apparently, tho 
first motive is, the fact that whites are crowding upon the Indians, aud are doing 
tilings with their lands that tbey are not legally allowed to. It seems to me that 
the thing to do ia to restrain the whites and protect the Indiana. Will it not be 
simply an expedient if they are moved to the new reservation T In a short time the- 

iiressure of the whites will be equally strong there, and the reasons for their occnpy- 
ng those lands will be equally strong. I agree with Mise Fletcher that unuaed andl 
nnneeded lands sbonld be thrown open to settlement. Bat that is different from tak- 
ing an Indian from one place; and patting him into another place, aimply because of 
the pressure upon him. 

Dr. CuiLDe. 1 do not know that it devolves upon the Commission to answer that. 
It is a law of the inevitable. You may talk as much aa yon please abont it, but whati 
areyougoingtodo T It is a matter of life aud death for these Indiana. You may de- 
nounce the injuatice of it aa strongly aa you please, but there is the fact. A gentlemaB 
said to me, " I have fJO,000 invested there, andlahall loae one-half of that, but I be- 
lieve tbey ought to go." He said that while we were there, there had been some 
little friction between the Indians and the cow-boys. The Indians were off huutlngr 
about one hundred of them. There was a company of 75 cow-boys, who were to meet 
at a certain point and flre upon these Indians, and kill them aa fast as they oonld. 
A white man who heard of it, knowing that it meant a general raid by the Indians, 
gave the Indians warning. 

There ia constant frietiou, and while it is most deplorable, and while I believe the- 
blame is with the whites, 1 do not see how you are going to help it. By taking them up 
here into Utah, yon take them ont of the way. The agent interprets the present law 
this wa; ; " It Is true that these whit« men have so right here, but the land belongB 
to the Indians, and if he says to the white man ' Yon may range over my pasture,' I 
have nothing to say to him. If another chief consents to having 100 tons of hay eat 
off, I have nothing to say." 

A Member. Would not the solution lie here: Ingettiog the Government to demand 
that trespassers shall remove from the reservation, aDdingettiug theGovernnieut to 
take those children, and put tbert. in Captain Pratt's sohuol I Would not this bring 
them within ten years to a position whore tbey would protect their own rights, and 
would live on those landsT The Indian can be made a farmer, and the failnre in thia 
instance lies in the fact that it baa not been properly tried. I thinkit willnot becnt^ 
ting to the root of the tree to remove him. You must pnt him under oivilizLDg inflor 
ences where he is. Is it not a palliatinK process to put blm there T 

Dr. CHILDS. Is there not a progress in civilization T The first step above b aavftg* 
state is a pastoral state. 

17246 I c 8 /.(XIqIc 
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Mr. Welch. I do not believe it. I have seen not a few civilized iDdiaosthatbavs 
not gone tbroagh it. 

Dr. Childs. But that la a prior ataj^e. 

A Mbmbkk. Yon can not get a Navajo child iuto a school. They are looking aftei 
Bheep all the time. 

Dr. Childs. Kou cao out reach aovthing effectivelj under the preseat system, 
where so ninch depends npon the iodividaals who represent the Depattmeot. Ever; 
position is made the reward of political service. I have no hope of the rapid advance 
of any tribe. 

Captain Pratt. Yod say there are 400,000 acres of ^;ood land, T have been there, 
and 1 af^rce with .von. Did you ever think ofgiving everybody 160 acres, BUd bnilding 
a little Itrown-stone honse for each one, and giving the rest to the whites f 

Dr. Cbilds. We did not think of the brown-stoue honse, bnt we Chonght of the 
]and and tried onr best to get them to take their land in severalty. But whOD it 
came to the decisive question there was not one that would do it. The tribe is a 
remarkable tribe. It ia^he only absolute pure Indian tribe in the country. We bad 
good theories, but yon can not always follow out the theory. I wish that the Gov- 
ernment would take Pratl'a or An natron g's boys and girls and give them the positions 
out at the agencies. But that involves a change in our whole managenietit. 

Mr. Paintor. Allow me to make a brief statement. It is true that a few years ago 
a delegation of those Indians came on here. Bnt they were not sent by the Indians. 
They complained that they were crowded npon by the white men. The Secretary 
enggeated that they should eo where the white men did not want to go. Senator 
Boweu was allowed to put his bill for their removal on to a bill to ratify an agree- 
ment with Indians in Montana. It was passed by a conference committee. It was 
intended solely for the purpose of gratifying the people of Colorado. They insist that 
the Indians must get out of Colorado. As 1 look at; the terms of tbis treat;, altbongh 
we said in I6T2 that we would not make any more treaties, it seems tu me to revive 
the old plan of buying np the chiefs. We take them to a contiCry where tbey must 
keep np the tribal system in order to live. We take them against the wishes of the 
cattle men and cow-boys up there, and by this treaty we mnst protect them. We 
can protect them iu the same way down where they are. I asked a man who has been 
five years in that country how they would live up there. And he said aimply by be- 
ing snpported by the United States Government. I understand there is land where 
they are now upon which they can live. Commissioner Atkins went oat there and 
held a long conference with them, and, with the exception of a few, tbey went all 
opposed to removal. 

Dr. Chili>§.. That is not the statement that is made in published documents. 
Commissioner Atkins said that he found them about equally divided. How do you 
know that those who came on about three years ago were sent by white men T 

Mr, Paintor. Tbey were not sent by the Indians. It was not the cattle men who 
sent them. 1'hey want them to stay there. 

Dr. CuiLDS. What waathecanaeof thefailnreofthe treaty T 

Mr. Paintor. The House refused to report the bill. 

Dr. CuiLDB. The cattle men sent on a lawyer, and while the bill dealt fairly with 
the Indians, they got an amendment tacked on which cut off a strip 40 miles wide, 
which took off all the best land. It oncht to have been r^ected. 

Hon. Mr. Cutchron. The object of the change is to get the Indians away ftoni 
the white men, as I nnderatand it. No white man has any right on any Indian reser- 
vatloD. Tbo cattle men are there by a ao-oallod lease. Suppose the Indians are re- 
moved, what is to prevent them from leasing tbe new reservation as they now doT 

Dr. CniLSB. We hoped that CongresBWOula have the wisdom and grace to prevent 
it. 

Mr. CUTCBEOH. ConeresB has a great deal of both, bnt it has not yet discovered 
any way, except by military power, of keeping cattlemen off a reservation. I think 
as professor Paintor says, tbe only way is to put the Indian where the white man will 
not go. What do you gain by changing the place of this tribe T* 

Dr. Cbilds. I suppose law conld prevent that. Tbe treaty does propose to clear 
off the white man from thepropoaed reservation. Whetherthey would go backagain 
Isa question for the future. I think a good agent could keep them off. 

General Whittlesey, There is arepresentative present of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, of whose presence I was not aware before, and I propose that before we take 
a receaa we hear briefly froro him. 

Mr. CHuncn. If tbe other question is closed, I ahall be pleased to say a word. Onr 
iniaaionftry policy hag changed in the last twenty-five yeara. It was the glory of our 
early sj atom that we did a good desl of evangelizing, but of late we have done moat 
of our work with the colored people and not with the Indians. We have held 
' onr old ground, embracing aboat thirty-five stations. We have 7 in New York, 15 in 
Michigan, several in Minnesota, 2 in Oregon, 1 on Pnget's Sonnd, Tbey cost about 
(5,000 per year. Each has a white pastor, with several local preachers. Wa faavs 
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600 church members, and about the eanie Dumber in Siind^;^ HohooU. Among tbe 
Onondagas, the St. Regie, and one other the work is alow. Tha uborigioul doee not 
love work, and haa the inertia of hercditarj la2ine««, yet J thinh in tbe three tribes 
mentioued they will average about aa good in their moral nod educational character 
«a the farmers about there. We apunt 8300,000 in a year among the freedmen, and. 
only about five or six thousand on our Indiana, because n'e left it to the other denomt- 
natioDB to do the work. I enjoy thinlEing what a generous catholic spirit moves tbia 



A MicMBEB. I would like to ask that two additions be made to the committee on 
reaointions. General Armstrong and Professor Painter sbouid be added. 

The Chaibman. If there is no objection, we will consider them as added to the 



General Writtlesry. There is a great deal left for another session. We have 
not heard from Mr. Welch or Professor Painter. We have also Captain Pratt and 
Oeneral Armstrong, enough to fill up another session, together with resolutions that 
will be introduced^ I move that we take a recess to half-paatS o'clock. 

Motion carried. 

Mestinf called to order at 2.30 p. m. 

The Chairman. We will now hear from Dr. Ranliin. 

Dr. Rankik. Mr. Chairman, the Presbyterian Church, South, began our work about 
twenty -eight years ago among the Indians. At tliat time we established Spencer Aca- 
demy, and amongst our missionary workers were two men well known for their devo- 
tion, Drs. Kingsbury and Byington. They have both passed away. A dozen years 
ago our force was mucli larger than it is now. The reason ischietly that the Indians 
of the Indian Territory are reaching a point of self-support. We have three inis- 
eionaries. Our work is under the cure of our board of foreign missicms. A year ago 
it was attempted to transfer the work, but there WdS objection, and it so still remains. 
One of our missionaries, John P. Heed, has been engaged at Wakoota, in educational 
work as well as preaching. Mr. Lloyd lias been principal of a boarding-school of 
forty or fifty scholars; he is doing good work. We have also day-schools and Sab- 
bath-sehoola. 

T^e cbnruhes under our care are aboat a dozen, and embrace a membership of abont 
60U. They are chieSy served by native ministers, some 8or lOin number. They are 
formed into a Presbytery known as the Indian Presbytery, which makes regular re- 
ports to our larger assembly. We have not extended our work very much, owing to 
lack offeree; the ch arches have their attention occupied by other branches of work, 
and their attention has not been given to the, Indians, as we would be glad to do. 
The people have their own native workers, and the work on the whole is favorable. 
The nnfavorableconditionscome from the contact with white settlers. Those who 
pnsh in are not allowed to become land-owners there, but they have, however, some 
certain privileges. They are men whose moral character is unfavorable to the la- 

We have a Presbytery of about 600 communicants, 10 ministers, 3 missionaries, 1 
boarding-school, some day and Sabbath schools. While the work is small, it is sat- 
isfactory. 

Dr. Childs. As far as yonr experience goes, the contact with the whites is bad T 

Dr. Rank IN. Yes. 

The Chairman. While we are waiting for the report of the committee, I think it 
would be well to hear from Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson. For the last year Congress voted (40,000 for the education 
of 12,000 children under 21 years of age in Alaska. This was 16,000 less than last year. 
We have fourteen day-schools, with 1,200 children in attendance. Our population is 
35,000 Indians and about ti,000 whites; not 150 whites have their families there, so 
that the children are nearly all native. In addition to the fourteen day-schools es- 
tablished by the Government there are three contract schools — one, of tbe Goman 
-Catholic, on the Yukon River; the second, among the Episcopalians on the Yukon 
River; and the third, the Presbyterian Training School, at Sitka. We have had a 
great deal of trouble from the introduction of politics. The schools are not as effi- 
cient as tbe year previous. Aboat a year ago the Episcopalians removed their school 
inland about 150 miles, toalittle native vjIIskb on the Yukon. They have twomiuia- 
tors there doing gund work. Their school work is Itecommencement. They may have 
this winter 25 or 30 cbililren. A year ago this winter one of the missionades made a 
nineteen-day trip up tbe river, visiting settlements and trying to create an interest 
that would increase the number of children sent in to a tmarding- school that they 
«stablished lost September. During most of the time the thermometer was 53 de- 
grees below zero. All our schools and mission stations in western Alaska have a 
mail but once a year, so that tbe statistics sent out are for the year 1307 and l!i89. 

On a parallel with tbe great Yukon River are three stations, one by tbe Church of 
England. The second great river is the Koqs Eakim. and there is a new station of 
the United States Moravians. They are there simply because we coald not gel any 
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other Christian denomiuation to go to the Eskimo. It seemed anch a, desperate tbiog 
that the others all plead that tbey could not take the lT,()i)0 Eskimo, one-half of tha 
popnlation of Alaska. TLe Moraviaua, true to their history, were ready and did re- 
spond, and God is blessing their saoiifice hj t;iving them grent success. The calia 
come from far aod near. The misnionary can not spread himself far enongh to meet 
the demaod. A second station was established open a third river, the Mushegat, 
TunninK parallel to the other two. The Brat convert was a white man, an English- 
man, vno had no more knowledge of God than au EHklmo. He had been left np there 
in charge of a canning station. We trast that when tlie annual letters come next 
year, we shall hear that those Eskimo are clamorinj; for the gospel. The ancceaa of 
theae two Moravian stations aeems very great. It is the firat froita, that apparent!; 
offer a very abundant harvest. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, by their ladies, rsiaed S5,DD0to pat np a bnilding 
for a Jessie Lee memorial. It will be the school of their mission in Alaska. They 
have taken the Aleatian Islands, and will establish it at Ounalaaka. Six hondred 
miles eaat of thia proposed station is Miss Roscoe, working under the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society. 

For those who were not here two years ago, I will state that it is very dlEQcnlt to 
visit all these stations once a year. I have never been able to visit tbiH station on 
the Beting Sea, becanse |I conld not get to them. It is along the coast, and 1 bad 
to charter a schooner to take the teacher, with her honee and school flztai!eB,&lonK 
with me. 1 have never been able to visit her since. We have a conntry there of 
vast size, that has not a single road, or carriage, and almost no horses. This shows 
tbedlfBcnlty of carrying on missionary work or teaching. Thq stations of the Charch 
of Sweden have been carried on with small schools. The one at Onnalaska is the 
northernmost in Alaska. The other is at the base of Mount St. Ellas. They have had 

freat anccess in the year they have been there. They have bad no interpretera, but 
ave had to get along the best way they could. During the last year and a half, the 
Friends from Kansas have establiAhed a mission at Dooglatts Island, the headquartere 
of the richest mine in Alaska, putting out |150,000 in gold every month. They have 
one of the largest mills in the world, it having 340 stamps. Tbia liaa collected there 
two or three thousand native people, and many children. The Frienda' station is at 
this point, and one of the Friends has been appointed Oovemment teacher. 'I'hey 
hope to establish a home to save the girls from their suiroundiuga. 

On Annette Island is the Metlakatla colony ; many of you remember Dr. Doncan. 
On Angust 7, ISHT, they moved np to the new station, about 60 miles. Mr. Cntcheon, 
of Michigan, has introduced a bill granting the island fortheuaeof that colony. The 
land qaestioo was one of the reasons for their dissatisfaction with British Columbia. 
In coming to the United States they should have their land protected. A white man 
can not get any title to land in Alaska. 

During the past summer I have been tirice in that settlement and staid some 
time. They have made very great advance ; the statement that they are ^oing back 
is simply bosh. Not a single jamily out of 800 people has gone back to British Colum- 
bia. Two or three have been sent away by the colony because they were not willing 
to come under the rulea for their better protection and progress. The newspaper re- 
ports refer to theae families. During the past year shelter haa been the first thing, 
and they have put up about one bnnared cabins. They are along the beaeh becanse 
of the heavy timber. They have cut the great trees dowii on aboat 20 acres. Some 
of these trees are 7 and 8 feet in diameter. A tree that was left down near the beach 
they have cut off about 20 feet from the ground, and that makea their band-stand. 
Tbis last fall lines have been run and streeta laid out and comer stakes put in, so 
that lota are now being allotted. Each person can secure a lot Jut tlie taking out of 
the stumps. Moat of them were compelled to seatter for work this sutnioer. Many 
of them went to Juneau to get work in the mines. Maoy others went to the Dsh- 
packing eatablisbmentB, lying from 20 to 100 miles from home. Their wages will be 
expended in putting up homes. 

Mr. Duncan started a saw-mill to cat Inmber for the village, bnt the orders came 
in from the oauntng establishment to sach an extent that he had to run at night part 
of the time. The mill has paid for itself the first season in lumber sold to ontsidera. 
This year tbey desire to establish a saliuoD 'Canning factory and a fish-oil mann- 
faetory. The people when they left British Colombia supposed that they could take 
down their boaeea and carry them with them, bnt a British officer did not alloir 
tbem to touch a stick of their own houses, the fruit of the savings of thirty years. 
How an itemized accooot of this loss is being made np and will he seut in upon the 
British Ooverument, amountiug to about (■50,000, which they have robbed these peo- 
ple of. The British authorities even took charge of their libraries, their shovels, 
saws, etc. Tbey went out empty handed. I do not kuoiv who was responsible for 
the order. A gnn-boat was sent up there, and an officer pntin charge of the village, 
nr. Dnneftn'A tirivAt.A lihraTv. tooifl. etc. were confiscated. It was by Qovemment 
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Tbey are fall of hope and happiness over the cLaoM. They were afraid that last 
year they could not lay np iheir snpplj of fish, tmS consequently that they might 
sutler, but they fouud a,n uhugdaut supply of Ksh in their hai'hor^ They are very 
much pleased with iheir uew luoatiou ; it is more favorable chaatheoue they left. 
They held an eathuBiaatic indepeiidence day ou the 4th of August, the day they 
lauded. 

Fiuding the difBculfy they had iu tbeir school operations. Dr. Dunaan has erected 
two targe bnildiDge, 5U oi 75 feet nlde and SOO feet long. They are iutcDded for a 
cauuiug establishment, but are in use for a day school, There ara 150 children in the 
sohool. They went through last winter without Buy (ire in that large room. Mr. 
Duncan thinks that a fire gives people colds, and so he won't have them. In carry- 
iug out his policy, he cou&nee his work to primary departnieuta, and when a boy gets 
to be Qfteen years old he is turned out. Some ol the hoys began to ask me if tney 
could not get into some other school. They aaked Mr. Duncan to let tbemgo to Sitka, 
and some 34 of the bfst young meu vtere put in there. Just before August 7 they 
came to the superintendent and wanted permission Co observe the day; a general 
holiday was declared. They had religious esercises, addresses, papers, and a grand 
time. In the evening they had a minstrel troupe lor their own fun. Tbe teachers 
bad no idea of what it was to be. Among other things, they bad a large cur- 
tain. On one side was the Douglass pine, a representative tree of British Columbia; 
at the base a lion looking off on an expanse of water, and by his side was the British 
flag. Over on the other side was the flag uf tbe United States, and inside a wreath 
were writt^'n the words " Metlakatia, V. S. A.," and over the wreath a big eagle with 
a, scroti inscribed, " Tbe British lion always told us he was our friend, but we found 
him a guy deceiver. Every year he brought np bis gan-boats and pointed bis guns 
t-n blow down our village. Now we have found out who our true friend is. It is the 
king of birds. He has a sharp eye for onr worth, and now we hid the British lion 
farewell." 

These bnys are very handy; if anything needs mending, somebody steps out ready 
to do what is right, from mending a boot to running an engine. Mr. Duncan has 
been appointed a justice of the peace. Tbe compulsory educational law is fully car- 
ried out at Metlakatia. They have kept out all liquor, and it is the only plaoe in 
Alaska wheie it is so. Tbey also keep it out of a large region of country around, 
Jubt before Christmas tbey found two white men smuggling in whisky ; they were 
sent to Sitka for trial. They had a police force just above tbe bouDdar; line. The 
Presbyterian missionaries are in southeastern Alaska, with seven stations. There is 
a church at Jnnean of about 60 communicants, and one at Wrangle with 54 commu- 
nicants. Rev. Mr. Gould has a church of 60 or 70, and at Sitka we have a church 
of about 300. There were 113 additions last year, very many of them natives. This 
year should report a gain of over 100. Last communion season they received 34 
into the church. A portion of those came from tbe school children, and tbe rest from 
the parents, who are led by the children to see the light. In some instances the 

firandparents are brought in. The school at Sitka is the center of operations. For 
ack of Govern meut schools of various kinds, our school is a general training school. 
The pnpils are given various kinds of training. It Is also a reformatory. Every one 
we have that is found so lawless that a conrC has to take charge of him is without a 
place in which he can he put. They have to put these people into tbesohool. But it 
IS not fair to tbe other children to make them associate with these bad ones, and it baa 
been a serious question what to do. We have lately made an attempt to get a sepa- 
rate building for them. 

We have an infant department. There are children sometimes born whose parents 
do not want the trouble of bringing them up. Infanta are frequently smothered to 
prevent the trouble of taking care of them. Some of them have beeo offered to the 
school. We have not had a suHlcient force of teachers to take charge of them, so aa 
appeal is out for a building in which to put these obildren. We want provision for 
taking charge of that class. 

The scboolhas been a sort of refnge for child -wives. According to ancient custom, 
when a boy is bom a wife is bought for him ; or a mau and his wife will take a boy 
and a girl to become the husband or wifeof the one who dies first. Plurality of wives 
existH. Some girls mn away Itom old husbands. Wbite men take Indian girls, and 
then leave them when they goout of the country. We have piteous appeals for help 
for these child-wives. 

If, in tbe next few years, we are to have native teachers, tbey are to-day in that 
school; tbe training of the advanced classes takes the form of normal work. 

There is a hospital in connection with the school, for many obildren come to it suf- 
fering from diseases inherited from their parents. In many instances we think the 
disease has been eradicated, many of them being young enough to have treatment 
meet their case ; so the hospital work becomes a uecesiiity. 

We, of course, meet with great diffloiilties. You have seen the statements going 
through the Eastern press. Id essential particulars tUey are true, notwithstanding 
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the Secretary of tbe lutei'ior alatea he bail no knowledge of the anbject. The subject 
does Dot get into official reports; tbe tbiug has been true ever Hince white men have 
been in that country. I hope that the Purity Branch of the Wouiau's Christiati Teoi- 
penuice Uuion cau draw up a biti that will ameliorate the condition of thin^. It is 
wmply deatroying the native population uear the largest centers. The tribes wilt 
become extinct nuless something is done to arreal; the downward career. I trnst tbe 
frieuds here will use what influence tbey can to secure larger appropriations for the 
schools. The appropriation is utterly iuatleqnale. We could bring almost the eotire 
child population into the school if the Government would fumiHli the means. We 
are carrying on the experiment, which hns been recommended here in the East., of 
model cottages. We have six actually built, and four of them occupied by husbands 
and wives that have been educated and gone throuffb the course of the Sitlta school. 
Last Christmas two couples were married, and two others are waiting to get married. 
We require a young man to hrst get permission, and then to make his bed-room set of 
furniture. Three of these houses were built with means furnished by the Women's 
Naliunsl Indian Association. We feel very grateful to Eastern friends tor the erection 
of these cottages. The occnpants expect to pay back tl>e money in annual install- 

Mr. Hbrbert Welch then submitted the report of the committee on resolukious. 
(See pp. a, b, o.) 

Dr. Childs. Before they are taken up, I would like to ask just what we are. Is 
this a meeting, as I understaud it, of the Indian commissioners, and is this action their 
action f Or is it an independent meeting! It will affect agooddeaL m;p Judgment 
upon these questions. 

The Chairmak. My understanding is that every one present is a member of the 
meeting. 

General Whittlksky. This conference has beeu held now for eighteen years; it is 
called by the Board of Indian Commissioners ; of coarse it is a meeting of that board, 
a conference with the secretaries of societifs carrying on work among the Indiana, 
and other friend<i, who get together to express their views, and I suppose every per- 
sou here has just as much right as another to be here, and Just as much right to vote. 

Dr. Cbilus. Does the adoption of these resolutions go to the public as the action 
of the Board of I'ommissioners or aa that of theconferencef 

The Chairman. As the action of the conference. 

Dr. Childa then moved that the resolutions be taken up in order, which wasagreed 
to. 

The first resolution was read by Mr. Welch and adopted without discussion. 

The second resolution was then read. 

Dr. Childb. If I am not mistaken, that intends to commit this conference against 
the ratification of tbe treaty with the Utes. If so, I object to the resolution. As- 
BUffliug that to be the practical applicstion of it, it seems to me not Just yet in the 
province of this conference to take that action. In the first place, this conference is 
nol acquainted with tbe facts in the case. Here are these XJtes that, under a treaty, 
were crowded down from the whole of the northern part of Colorado into a little nar- 
row strip of land, mhrre tbWbaveallof thebad resulta of contact with the whitesand 
none of the advantages. This commission, which was appointed looking at the con- 
dition of that tribe, in the light of their interests, has found for them a far better res- 
ervation, to which the Indians, most of tbem, are exceedingly anxious to go, and the 
change of location being such as to not remove them any considerable distance from 
tbeir huuie, and yet to take them away from under the influences by which they are 
surrounded. I 'nill go in with any man in securing justice foi>the Indian, but when 
a theory is urged that will work injustice tosn entire tribe, I enter my protest against 
it. Some of tlioae Indiana expressed themselves aa opposed to removal. But there 
was no objection tu thia treaty from any man who was not in the best circumstances 
where they are now. 

The only objections came from men for whom the Government had been and is doing 
the most where they are, who are tbe most comfortable of all, and who, we have the 
evidence, were under tbe influence of the cattle men. 

In order to get tbe resolution properly before the meeting. Professor Faint«r moved 
that it be adopted. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. Welch. This resolution is not aimed at the specific case which was diaonased 
this morning. That it was siif^fjexted by that caae I nni frank to admit. I do not 
presume tbat any of that commillee proiiose to puM upon the advisability of remov- 
ing the Utes. This resiilatlon Is aimply a general reoolution, not aimed at any par- 
ticular case, but to cover what the comuiittee coDHidurs to lie a real danger in the 
consideration of tbe Indian problem. Tbe vltxl point is tbat Indian tribea ahonld 
not, ana rule, be removed if it is practicnble to eft'ect their civilization in the place 
where they now are. Tliere are Cases where it is proper to remove Indinus, 1 am 
advocating such a t-nse at the pi-escnt time. What tliis commiltte desires to do is to 
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frame a reaolution broad euouKb to cover that position, aail ;et leare open a way of 
oBoapH Id cases wbere it ia desirable. W« don't desire to piyjiidge in any way tlie case 
of tbeUte Indiaoa. leutirelyeuapend jadRineat. I simpl; say IdoQ't Ldow, If tbe 
resolution ia not properly worded, we desire to liave it anieudod. 

Dr. Strieby proposed to amead the reaolnlion by aajinR " unlesa there be reaaoua- 
ble grounds tbat tbe proposed removal sliall be to the advantage of the Indians." 

Dr. Cbilds seconded the motion, and said he had endoavurad to state the full facts. 

Professor Painter. I think I sagj^ested that idea yesterday. But I meet this in 
almost every reservation. Before tbe severalty act oau be put into operation the 
snrrouudiDgsof that reservation need some ailjustmeut. We think we ought t^ locate 
the Indians first, and ibcD allot tbe Iands.< Wo don't call in (Question the advisability 
of removing any particular Indian, but we want to know that it is advisablu. 

The TesolatioD as amended was than adopted. 

The third resolntion was then read, and after some discossion by Dr. Strieby and 
Professor Painter as to the meaning of certain points in the bill referred to was 
adopted. 

The fodrtb, fifth, and sixth rasolntions were read and adopted without discussion. 

The seventh resolntion was ihen read, and was discussed by Dr. tjtrieby, Dr. Childa, 
Dr. Boyd, General Whittlesey, Mr. Welch, aud others. 

PendiBK further discussion General Armstrong was introduced and said : 

We are accnstooied to celebrate the Hth of Fubruaj'y as emancipation day at Hamp- 
ton. There will be some services on that day and I wish to invite all who are here 
to come down to them. Yon can have a whole day there, and if a party could worlt 
through Professor Painter, we will meet tbe party, give them breakfast aud dinner, and 
that will give them the day there. Ihe exercises make a pretty full day. Yon are 
very cordially invited to come down at that time and celebrate that day, which has 
been a very important day with them. 

Disonssion of tbe resolution was then resumed, and after some auendment it was 
adopted. 

The chairman then named tbe following persons to servo as the committee to wait 
upon the President-elect : General Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Dr. S. L. 
Cbilds, Miss A. L. Dawes, Henry Kendall, James E. Khodes, H. O. Houghton, and 
Mrs. Qainton. 

General Whittlksbt. There are representatives still present of the Indiana' Eights 
Association from whom we have not heard. Dr. Rhodes expected to be here, but is 
not present. Mr. Welch is the secn'tary, and I hope we shall have time to hear from 
him, and from Urs. Quinton, and from Miss Dawes. 

The Chairhak. Wilt Mrs. Quinton let us bear from her I 

Mrs. Qi.ii:<TON. The work of the Women's National Indian Association has gone on 
steadily and with inoreaeing interest. It has been represented by tbe borne build- 
ing department and tbe missionary work. Three cottages have been built. There 
have been twenty-seven applications for siicb help. Tbe emergency fnud have been 
used for various purposes. One Indiau has bought a harness, another a horse, a fam- 
ily has been clothed, a wagon purchased, etc. It is a work of great interest. Tbe 
mission work has gone forward as dsnal. There have been three missions served, 
one at tbe Rosebnd Agency, that is now pa-sIng to the care of Bishop Hare ; he se- 
lected the situation, and a cottage has been built, and a chapel. The miseion amou>; 
the Indians of Idaho has gone to tbe Connecticut branch of onr association. The 
hope is that the different State branches will each take some particular tiibe in 
charge, aud do whiit they may be able to. The Connecticut ladies have furnished 
the money for the Idaho mission. They have the promise of lliO acres with which 
they hope to set up a model farm. The mission among tbe Omahas has gone on with 
a great deal of interest. The missionary there is a physician. They have a night 
school aud a sewing school. There is a second station at Omaha Creek. Money has 
been fnmished for a building at the mission station. Five aorea have been eiveaby 
the Indians, and a chapel au<l ^bnol-house are to be put up nruseutly, ana also at 
Omaha Creek. Tbe Indians have been inspired towards aelf-help. They bavegivea 
a large collection. That mission is going on very interestingly. It has a depart- 
ment of hospital work that has been much blessed. They went to the polls and 
voted soberly last fall. They are taught to raend plows, etc. When the bridges 
were washed away the doctor helped them to huild new ones. 

Among the Kiowaa, a mission mill be started by the Presbyterians, but will he 
helped by one of our State associalions; wherever any church is ready to ourao in 
there the society will lead the way. The solutions of such problems have bcpn very 

frovidential. The new mission Ibis year will be in California, among tbe Mission 
Ddians. We have the pledged help of several auxiliaries for the work. The public 
work is going on Just as it has done, by circulating literary articles in the press. We 
have ft periodical of our own. We have general public meetings as far and as fast 
as pusnililo. Everywhere the feeling is very strong ns to d-liniie things to ask for 
and work for. This matter of civil service us apiilicd to Indiau affairs ia regarded 
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A6 A positive thing to work for. We tbink tlie bftsis of everything is that there 
should not be such conataut changes. 1 think everywhere there >» a feeling of wait- 
ing for an opportunity to strike a strong blow iu some definite way. There has been 
a great deal of indecision. The thing lodois the right thing. That is the question 
Always. If the right plan can bo discovered, we women are ready to give a good 
<leal to help. We can do a good deal in the way of making sentiment. If one plan 
«onld be decided npon, I am sure all the women woulil hel^. 

Mr. Welch. I will occupy but a few moments of your time in making a brief re- 
port for the Indian Rights Association. Our work has progressed dnrTng the past 
^ear, and I think the outlook for it is more favorable than ever before. Onr entire 
membersbfii is l,gO0, againof 3tl0. We have a number of influential iVieuds. We 
bavo investigated things upon the reservations, bringing the facts East am) creating 
a public sentiment throughout the couutry. The main point at which we aim is 
that connected with civil-service reform. We believe there can be no very great iro- 

frovement in the management of aifairs aotil the spoils system shall be broken np. 
t seems to as that that is the foundation principle. So long as the Commissioner is 
jjnbjeot to the pressure of partisans who have ftiends to reward there can be no re- 
form. We asked the President to extend civil-service rules to some of the places in 
the Indian service. We based our claim upon the facts we bad ascertained. We 
found men and women exceedingly inefBcient, some of them criminals. We think 
Ihat the result of the criticism that was brought to bear resulted in very great and 
acceptable changes in the management of the Indian Bureau. The facta we obtained 
were very widely made use of through newspapers and magazines. The press brought 
pungent criticism to bear. We desired to record facts as we found tbem. It is a 

freat pleasure for me to be able to say, that in the present management of the 
ureau we have found nothing but what was gratifying to the very highest degree. 

We have had the most agreeable relations with the Commissioner. Every sugges- 
tion has received careful consideration. May I give a single instance 1 I visited a 
Southwestern reservation that had a very inefficient agent. I found an appointee of 
the prsGent administration there, a capital man. I learned that a good agent should 
bo appointed there. I suggested the name of this subordinate. His record was 
looked into, and his name was suggested to the President, and he was recently ap- 
])ointed, He seemed to me to be a man of broad views, and, as was proved to me, a 
man of very great and much-needed coarage. He arrested a number of outlaws and 
a man who faaii murdered a while traveler. It is a pleasure to give credit where it 
Je due. Commissioner Oberly is in favor of the extension of the civil-service reform 
rnles. Iu conclusion, I will state that the captured Apaches, we think, should be 
removed tOBOmespot where the iriuterests can b« secured. They consist of two olaseea 
of persons, some IJnited Srates scouts, some were bostiles. We have secured their 
removal to Mount Vernon Barracks. We now simply ask. In aocnrdance with Gen- 
eral Crook and General Miles's recommendation, to have them removed to some reserva- 
tion where they can have land in severalty. Most of them can be brought to a state 
of self-support. So far the administration has not taken this stop. We trust that 
«oon some suitable place may bo found for them. 

We have distributed 50,000 copies of pamphlets during the pa^it year, and find in 
the East and some of the iuterior and Western States an increasing inlereat iu the 
Indian question. Oor object is to assist the Government in carrying out all its wise 
|dan8 for the Indians. Hundreds of cases come before us where we cau lend a help- 
ing hand. We are simply a medium of communication between the workers for the 
Indians and the public. 

It was suggested that a word might be said about the Mission Indians. I am glad 
to report that in a case where tho Mission Indians were trying to defend their rights 
to their homes a Government advocate was. employed by the Indian Rights Asaocin- 
tion to conduct it. It went against the Indians in the lower court, and was appealed 
to the upper court. The case resulted iu the victory of the Indians. The court de- 
cided that the Saboba Indians had a right to the lands and homes thiit they now 
occupy. This is a precedent that will touch the rights to many other homes among 
those Indians. 

Miss Fletcher. If I might be permitted to bear a little i«stinu>ny to the necessity 
«f the application of civil service to the Indians, the principle is Needed in the edu- 
cational work. The condition of the Indian schools that I have looked into shows 
liow very much is there needed the application of this principle, t fully recognize 
aU the difficulties of the adminiatration. Iu judging of it one should alwaysreniem- 
ber Iht) pressure upon them and the necessity of drawing the supplies from different 

Some of the sections were nnfortunate, as there were few persona aconatomed to 
«uch work. 

There are certain schools that have stifTered very much for the lack of proper 
teachers, and then, too, the necessity of rbe removal of those that were pniper, and 
the replacing of those not so efBcient. I hoiw that those who have inSuence with 
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^be incomiD); ndmiDistrBtion will think seriouely upon the snbjecti of ludiait educa- 
tion. If f on could come out throu)i;h the country ;ou would see that no one pliw 
will aer\'e. Severiilty absolutely chaufrea the coodiliouB. luipectors Tecoguize the 
neceftsity of it. If they are ri^htaud it can not be managed umlerour present political 
method, let ns see if it can not be managed under the principle of civit service. It is 
essential to a degree that I can not portray to you. The old idea of concentration 
has gone. The more tbe people are advanced toe more must they be separated into 
individuals and treated in that way. That point is very important, the Teconstruot- 
ing of tbe methods of Indian education and the adopting of new methods. 

The CflAiRMAX. We should be glad to hear from Captain Pratt. 

Captain Phatt. I do not know that I have anything to offer. I say amen to the 
last remark of Miss Fletcher. I want to make a little explanation about the Ute 
lieservatiou. I dun't want to leave the doctor with the notion that I go too uinch on 
brown-stone fronls. I have been on the Ute Reservation. As a matter of fact, 1,000 
people, divided into families, wonld not need very many acres to live very comforta- 
bly. There are little streams running through it that furnish snifloient agricultural 
land to accommodate well every Indian belonging on tbe present reservation. It 
seems to me, that the doctor's plan is a great blow at this scheme that is on such good 
footing now, namely, allotting lands in severalty. It is a step in tbe opposite direc- 
tion. We takeaway l,00U,0OlJ acres and give them 3,000,000 in another place. This 
Indian question will come op again when Utah becomes a State. I don't believe my 
children can settle tt any better than we can. Let us pnsh it. These Indians are 
suided by the people out there, and people here perhaps object, and we yield; but the 
happiness of the Indians, his real good demands that we should determine what is 
best for bim and then do it, and not allow any consideration to prevent us. While 
I was on the reservation I looked up the Presbytoriau preacher of Uurango. I was 
looking for sympathy for those Utes. By hie talk he was as bad as any cow-boy I 
ever met— just aa mean and vicious towards them. There are 1,000 Indians there to 
be taken care of. 

Mr. Cbairman, I say it with tbe greatest emphasis that I can command, that it Is 
a mean and contemptible disgrace M the American people that we should allow the 
Stat« of Colorado to drive its paupers away. I say let us make Colorado take care 
ofthem. Let them do sometbiug for those Indians. What 1 meant this morning 
was simply as a matter of economy. We cati go out there and start an Eastern farm ; 
there are some delightful places there, where a farm could be laid out. Put a nice 
house on it. Break up the farm. It may cost (2,500 to do it. Then we can say to 
every Indian we propose to do this for every family. Do it, and then sell the rest of 
their land and let them stay right there, and compel Colorado to look after its own. 
1 don't believe in throwing them off on the Mormons. Tbe thing to do is to go at It 
right now. Miss Fletcher thought at first that land in severalty was emancipation, 
but she finds that it is not. But it is a grand, good step, and I am in favor of it. 
Take the Utes and give them as much as they can use, and then let us take the rest, 
and give it to people who will settle in among them, and show them what the Indian 
is to do. The most advanced Sioux are those that are settleil along near the whites ; 
the agent was bragging of tbe fact that his Indians bad bought reapers and mowers, 
some on credit. I looked at tbeir efforts at agriculture, aad I asked where the In- 
dians were located who bought these machines. I found them all close along the 
border, near the whites. 

The relations that have existed since the reservation was thrown open have been 
good for the Indians. The whites had to buy of the Indians, and it would be a good 
thiog for all the reservations to be thrown open for awbile, perhaps, and then closed 
apagain. We are making too many bites of the cherry. Takingcare of 2ao,UOOpeo- 
ple is being made too mnch of a job ; we can take care of a great many thousand peo- 
ple if they are Americans. Apply the same principle to the Indian and five years 
will settle tbe whole Indian question. To civilize Indians tbe best inSnenoKs are tbe 
young of our own race. You throw them in together and they take on naturally 
the same knowledge. Tbe Indian boy says, Icaudo just as well as that whitefellow, 
and be does It. 

I have bad quite an experience in handling the Indian, bavinghad todo with about 
1,40« in nine years. I Hud no weakness except a physical weakness; they hare in- 
herited diseases. But tbat is overcome by being thrown into healthy aawciatlons. I 
would take the whole :i60,000 Indians and distrjbnte tbem tbrongbout tbe United 
States; 9 in one county. Tbree years would make them English speaking. It 
woold make Ibeoi industrious, and graduate them out of savage ideas. The resnlt 
would be that when Ifaey went back tbey would be willing to part with all tbe land 
thev do not want. Yon can not keep them well under the control of tbe agencies. 

The reservation system is what we are lightiug. To clean that out, let us gather 
» good party from every tribe, and give tbem education. Let us give them thr«e 
years at tbe ea»t. and go at them to the extent of filling them up as we fill ap oar 
own children. It takes eight years to gradaale from tbe ordinary gnules at Carliile. 
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Let ns give tbem tijat much at least, and if we will do that for a good part; fiom 
each agDDCf, that will wipe ont the ageatu aud emjiloy^s, and make it truly irupoa- 
aible for the ooiiditioDa that now exiat to continue. To-da;, but for hinderances that 
have been established right here in this city in the Department, and have spread out 
through all the agencies, I would be oaring for over 1,000 children. 1 can do it and 
make it the most economical system of education for Indians, beuanse I can place my 
children in any school in the State of Pennsylvania. They are welcome everywhere. 
That spirit is growing everywhere. I am sorry that sometimes it appears that onr 
missionary organizations and people go against the Government system. I believe iu 
the Oovemment. I believe that the Qovemment has to shelter the work. I believe 
it is capable and can be managed by sood men. The power is ia tbe Government 
and tbe means. We want to go to work and make onr Government schools good. I 
am not inspected as much as I onght to be. I like to have Government inspeetora 
eome. We can bring to bear upon onr whole spBtem the very best principle. I con- 
cede something to the day schooi. 1 concede more to the agency board iDg-aohool, 
but I would not place so very much stress on that. I concede a great deal more to 
those ecboo la tbat are in the midst of civilization. 

There ia not a farmer in sight of the Carlisle school that is not an aasietant teacher 
there. Bat I would not claim that these schools will Americauize the Indian. It 
must be done through that system that Aroericanizos every foreigner. Taa pnblic 
shcool system, and association with the people, will bring the Indian into civiliia- 
tion, into America, and I do not believe that any theoretical methods will do that. 

We are all the time aiming iu tbe air, shooting too high. We have got to shoot 
lower to hit the mark. I have in my pocket a littie testimony that has come to me. 

Catholics have abused me for giving my students Bibles. Tbe American Bible 
Society furnished them, and I gave tbem to the students ; one of the stadents carried 
Itis home, and the priest abased me for giving it to him, and said there could be no 
doubt about it because he bad the Bible. The Catholics are getting mora money 
than all tbe churches put together, and controlling schools by the moat decaitful and 
underhanded methods that can be thought of. I am in the light, and I place rajself 
on the skirmish line, and I mean that for a sharp sboL The menace is Romanism. 
Wboiaat the bottomT Welt, there will be a cbanze soon, and perhaps it may be 
just as well to let it come. I have been ont myself for children for my school, gone 
with the orders of the Departmenttoacertain place, and within a day after I arrived 
there tbe bishop and two priests came, and talked t« the Indians, and talked to my 
letnmed children, bulldozing tbem and trying to impress them and stop them from 
going. I got the children notwithstanding. 

Dr. Childs. As Captain Pratt was not in when we were discussing this question 
of civil service I want to say that while T agree in general with bis theories, in this 
case it ia against the facts. If his theory of putting the Indians aide by side with tbe 
whitee would work it would work among the Utea. They are side by side with tbe 
wnitee there, and it does not affect them a hair's breadtb. But if tbey bad a proper 
man over then the conditiona would be very different. Contact with the whites as 
a beut-fit depends upon the character of thoae whiten, While we all see some of the 
difBcuItieH, of dealing with any one of these principles by itself, the great question 
is to change tbe present condioion of things, and put the whole service on a right 

Bishop Walker, We need to be converted in the northwest, in this matter of 
bringing children east. I am not speaking in reference to my own opinion. I apeak 
in reganl to the opinion of the average man at the west. They think out there that 
the children who go back from the eastern schools relapse into their old ways. The 
newspapers assert this to be a fact. Now, can we not nndeceive those people, and 
undo this prejudtieT A year and a half ago a peraonfrom Washington went through 
Dakota, made speeches, and said such things ae Ihave reported. His views were taken 
np by every paper there. They were retailed from end to end of the country. So 
that the impression there is not the right one. I would suggest that Captain Pratt 
CO to the West with some of his children— go to Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Saint Paul, Omaha, etc., and show what he haa done — do as he has done in New York 
and other eastern cities. I have been present at some of his meetings, and have 
gone away enthnsiastic. It is because we see tbe results. 

Is it Dot iu tbe power of those In charge of these schools to convert the West by 
giving tbem a face to face look at this work that is being done I 

Mr. Welch. It seems to me that the exact trnth in regard to this lies between 
two extremes. I have seen a good many of the returned pupils ; the testimony of 
persons who have looked into the question is published in a pamphlet by us. The 
truth is about this: that those tioys and girls are human, tbat as a whole their con- 
dition is inevitably improved by their education. Many of them, however, go back 
into places where it Is impossible for tbem to stand up in precisely the same way that 
they could if surrounded by good influences. The good doeanot die out hot remains 
permanent. In some cases there ia partial retrogression. But the main verdict is 
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that the good far nutweighs tlie bad. Many of them lequira more followioK up tbaa 
it is pogeiblc lor CapC.aiu Pratt to pive tbein, acd it is impossible for his influeoce to 
reach them and give them that support that woulil mal<e their future lives a snc- 
oe«8. I kuew a boy on a aoutbwestero reservation who bad received a good educa- 
tion at Carlisle. He was willing to worln. He was a boy of good principle and 
ChristiaD character. But be bad uotbing to do. He was a bamesa maker. But the 
Government bad not followed him up and be had no capital of his own, so he re- 
maiued dormant. You can not blame Captain Pratt. But j ou can call upon the peo- 
ple to follow up thesB yonng men and see that the conditions for tbeir succees are 
firesented. The western newspapers are prone to represent these facta in the way al- 
Qded to. I saw some boys at San Carlos. One of them bad turned ont badly but 
another was a shining light. He was a young man on whom the agent depended. 
The story seems to me to bo the story of human life everywhere; a certain proportion 
of failure, and a certain proportion of good. 

A LAHT. We must admit that there is an excuse for the Indians ; turthe Indian who 
has civilized snrronndings at school goes back to a reservation where he has no op- 
portunity to do anything, even if be made his own tools. Where would a Uarvard 
graduate be under snch circnmstances t 

General HAltBUAl.L. It is easy to misunderstand. A committee went from here to an 
unfriendly agent, and were investigating the matter. He showed them a tepee, and 
in it there was an Indian, a graduate of Hampton, gone back to the blanket, the 
agent said. They talked to him roughly. He covered his head and refused to 
aosner. They reproached him with throwing away hie advantages. He declined to 
answer. They went away satiaiied that the monev spent upon him had been thrown 
away. But two days afterwards there came a teacher from Hampton to see him, who- 
TTua taking out some returning students, and who had been requested to come and 
■ee this hoy, She came and he said to her, "Here I am; 1 am sick and dying; Icon 
not work ; I have worn ont all my clothes, and I have had to take to the blanket. 
Bnt if I can not live like a white man, I will die like a white man. In that trunk is 
my Hampton uniform, which 1 will not wear till 1 am laid in my cofBn." 

Bishop Walker. I believe things at the west oonld be changed by exhibiting some 
of tbeee young men. 

Captain Fr&tt. 1 have always had a great reluctance to go into the show bnainesa, 
bnt I will take the trip if I can see the way to do it. I know the western sentiment. 
I know there is that objection made. I want to give an instance that will stand side 
by side with General Marshall's. A boy that I have had at a public meeting of this 
society on one occasion, since that time retnmed to his home, evidently to stay. I 
went ont that same summer to visit his father and mother. The yonng man came east 
with me. I said, " How do yon manage to get on with the living at home f " "Well,"' 
be said, " Captain, my mother of conrse I want to he kiud to her, but the first two or 
three times after I ate, I had to go olf by myself." Well, he came back east. He sent 
me day before yesterday a letter from a point near Philadelphia, that he bad written 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, asking what his rights would be to the land 
that wonld belong to him and his wife. There is about 1,UUU acres of land per cap- 
ita on hia reservation. He has a good place east and is making money. He is going 
to stay here, and don't care about the rations or ctothiug; but he says if I could have 
the money for my land I could go into bnsineaa here. That aort of thing is emigrat- 
ing to America and staying there. It is the final fruit of my ay stem ; it is Indian 

The CiiAiRM&N. Aasimilatioii, 

Capiain Pratt. That ia it. 

Dr. Sheldo:;! Jackson stated that it had been said that school girla are the worst 
in Alaska. Some of them, it is trne, go back to barbarism under bad conditions. We 
had a case of a girl who went out R'om the Sitka achool, that is a type of the casea on 
the other aide. This girl was about eighteen years old. Her triends took her to a 
mining camp, and a white man there waited her to go to the dance-house. She re- 
fueed. He then began to reason with her, saying that ber teachers wonld never bear 
of it. She replied that her teachers might not near of it, but Ciod wonld know it. 
That closed the interview for that time. But he went after her again, and when she 
refused he said, " I aee you are very mnoh like a white woman," and he aaked ber to 
marry him. But she stated that she would not marry any man that drank liijuor. 
She has siuco found employment as a servant, and is doing well. 

The Chairman. We want to hear a word from Commissioner Oberly. 

Commissioner Oberly. Yon have asked me a diiflcult thing ; to get upon my feet 
and say something. 

General Whittlesey. Let me read some of the resolutions that have been adopted. 
It may give the Commissioner a text. 

Commis!>i[inerOBBliLY. Thank you; I should be much obliged for it. 

General WniTTLKSEY then read the resolutions. 

Commiseioner OBtCRLY. 1 think that iu the three resolutions that have been read you 
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bave covered tbe whale grouad of Indiaa reform. It waa ray good luck to attend in 
IB^, JQst after I hud eotcrcd upon the dnties of tbe office of Tuiliaa scbool siiperin- 
tendoDt, tbe Mobonk Coufereiico of that year, at which coufereuce, being called npon, 
as OQ this occasion, to any Boiuethiog to tbe friends of the ludiaua there axsenibled, 
and to Bay aoQietbiuf;, to, wilbont any knowledge of what longbt to say, I remarked 
that in the diacbarge of the duties of that ofBce, although sometbing of part icap ship 
had been attributed to me, it was my determination not to udmit any partisan con- 
siderations to enter. How faithfnlly I discharged that pledge you gentlemen and 
ladies, who have taken an interest in this matter, knotr. In some way, becauRe ever 
since my birth I believe I have been misrepresented, tbe impression got abroad that 
regardless of all considerations, being one oftbe army that had been ontfor tweny-five 
years.I would disregardthe interest of the service' and use ic fortheinterestof my party. 
Now it BO happens ^at, strong partisan as I bad been, I had never been strong enongh 
to believe that tbe interests oftbe Indians should be sacriliced to tbe interests of the 
party. Before that I had acted upon that principle, and after that I continued to 
act upon it. When I entered upon that office, upon looking about me I had discov- 
ered, strange as it may seem to some of yon, that partisanship in some way had got in 
and cootrolied nearly all the appointments. I do not say that many good people had 
not been appointed. But here and there an exception was made, at the request of 
some distinguished member of Cougress. There was not a Democrat in the Indian 
ecbool service. 

Now, it waa natural to believe that a clean sweep would be made and that the 
liepubiican ofQoials would be put out and otbersof the other party put in. It occurred 
to me at that lime that that would irretrievably injure tbe schools. So I determined 
not to do it. Tbe first thin^ I did was to sav to the agents, who were being changed 
somewhat, "Yon must not discharge any empliy^in the schools without sending to the 
office a reason. You must not nominate a person for any place in the schools with- 
out giving a reason why yon deem that appointment a benefit to the service, the 
qualifications of tbe person, and tbe recommendations npou which yon have made 
the Domination." I was some wb at young in official life then, and thought that would 
check the dismissal of competent persons. But they went on. The persons would 
be put out, and then tbe reasons would be given a week or a month after the dismis- 
sal bad been made. Reading tbe reasons, I would come to the conclusion that the 
dismissal was not justified, and write to have them put back ; tbe reply would come, 
"The person is off the reservation and I can not tlnd him," So another step wag 
taken, and orders were sent out that no person should be dismissed till after tbe rea- 
sons had been given and approved. That had a good effect. But I discovered that 
tbe ingenuity of a man who wants another out of a place is something wonderful. 
It seemed to me that tbe most of the Indian agents and supertntendents of scbools, 
excepting Captain Pratt, went into active worK to devise good dismissals of persons 
they did not want in the service. And so tbe person to be dismissed not having a 
day in cnurn, the indictment being taken as proved, had very little chance, because 
the reasons for removal were nearly always adeqiiato. 

In that way the purpose and the intention not to permit dismissals eicept for 

food caused waa frustrated to some extent, even though a circular was issueii, forbid- 
ing it to be done for political reasons. So there was a failure, and there always will 
be. Tbe appointing offiear, who looks over a large field, may have the best intentiooa 
in the world, hut as long as it is permitted to any person to put out Tom Jones, al- 
though a competent man, and tbereby put into his place Peter Suitb, not a com- 
petent man, dismissals without good cause will be made. So that the only protec- 
tion oftbe Indian service is in the application of the present civil-service law and 

It is true that under that law and those rules no man is protected in his office, he- 
oansethe power of dismissal is unchanged. Any appointing offlcercan say to any per- 
son under him, " I want you no longer. I don t like the color of your hair and eyes. 
Get out." And he must "get," and that is all the reason the appointing ofBcer need 
give. Rut no person being in tbe position of appoint! ug officer will ever dismiss a 
person doing good work and take the eonsequences of getting into that place an in- 
competent person. The protection oftbe law is this ; the appointing officer will not 
say to Tom Jones, " I don't want you because yuu are a Republican or a Democrat," 
because be can not put in a person of bis own politics. The appointing officer will 
" " " ' ' ... . - ompetent man even though heis 

>t put bim out and get a man of 
nis own pontics m ; because the law provides that nominations must be made from a 
list furnished by the Commission. 

He gets the namesof three unknown persons, and generally tbe most meritorious is 
appointed. He may make inqniry. A new officer will sometimes do it, but he soon 
gets tired, and takes the beet of the three, and so tbe administration of affairs is 
benefited, and civil service is lifted out of partisan politics. 

Now, this law can be applied to the Indian service, and particularly to the school 
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MTvice. In some places you coald not have the competitive examinstioD, but yott 
can have either the competitive or the poBS examination. So that yon wonld be pre- 
vented from appointin);, forinstauce, ablackamith aa a farmer. The puttinj; ^^^ ™ronE 
men into the rijjht pinces, aa hae been freqneutly done in the iiast few years, could 
Dot happen. That la all I have to eay conceinine civil service. 

Q. Will you aay a word aa to the character of the tests applied to these applicants T 

Commifistoner Ouerly, In these examinations there are three parta. Oue is ascer- 
taining the character of the person examined by papers and vonchera. He muat de- 
scribe under oath nho haa been hia employer, how Ions he was iu his service, why 
]ie left, etc. lu that way the appointin); officer can get the character of the man from 
the persona who employed him dnring the past five yeara. He also deposes as to his 
physical condition. Next, you ascertain what poaition he aspires to be examined for. 

Now, for this position you aay there are certain qualifications necessary. A man 
mnat know certam things to diacharKe the dntiea of his position. You apply to him 
therefore the minimum literary t«sta, finding out the things only that he must know. 
He is declared to be eligible, without any knowledge of his uame, or anything about 
Mm, absolutely withont partiality. Yon can not mark papers, under the law, with 
the knowledge that they belong to Tom Jones or Pet«r Smith. Having dune that, a 
vacancy occurs, and the other part is this) that one of the persons thus examined and 
fonnd eligible, found to have the neceaaary qualifications, is selected and pDt into that 
place on probation. He don't get the appointment absolntely. The appointing otB- 
eer aaya, "It seems that yon are. fitted for this place. Now I will test you (or aiz 
months. If ypn are not adapted to it, yon will have to go out." At the end of that 
time, the appointing officer naa to decide whether his capacity and character ara 
satisfactory. If ao, then he muat absolutely appoint that man. Not permanently, 
bnt absolutely, during the pleasure of the appointing power, which ought to be daring 
the time that that man continues to perform his service. And this is uie whole of the 
oivil-Bcrvice law and rules. 

le of good moral character, etc. , bnt the great- 
, ras where executive facultiea are needed. How 
:e meet that T 

Commissioner Obksly. There yon can not competitively determine who onght to 
occupy that poaition. I mean to aay that yon can not, by the competition, determine 
the qualification of a peraon to fill that poaition. But there are certain qualificationa 
that a man must have for a certain place. He muat know certain things. The rules 
come in and say, in order to teat thf qnalifications of a peraon for each a position aa 
that, this rule shall be followed. The appointing power shall ascertain aa best he 
can who has the executive ability to fill that place, and having done that upon hia 
' Teaponsibility as the appointing officer, then he shall submit that person to the teat. 

Dr. Stkiebt. ily what series of questions does the Civil-Service Commission ascer- 
tain the power to control and manage f 

Commissioner Obxrly. You can not, I presume, and that is what I aay. You 
have got to fill a great many such places without any test of those qualificatlous. 
For instance, the Civit-Service Commission would do this if required to examine a 
man for superintendent of Indian schools There are certain gentlemen who know 
what the qualifications are. We would take the doctor, for instance, and ao me others, 
and would say to them, this examination paper that we desire you to prepare is for 
a superintendent of an Indian school. We ask you to prepare it, upon your experi- 
ence of the necessities of that place. Having done so, you will submit it to us, and 
we will then determine whether this Is the examination that is necKssary. Then, 
acknowledging the fact that humanity is fallible and that even Civil-Service Commis- 
sioners are liable to fall short of the requirements, we would do the best we could to 
ascertain aa nearly b.b possible the best man for the place. Even that might not gel 
the best man, but we would not fail nearly aa often aa when you let a man eelect the 
superintendent for no reason except that he wanted to oblige some member of Con- 
gress. It may not be the beat thing, but it is better thau what we have had. 

Bishop Walker. Does not the very question you referred to in one of the teats ap- 
proach to that knowledge, namely, what bis occapation had been for the past five 
years T In such a system as this trained men would begin to contest; we wonld get 
men fitted for the positions. 

Commissioner Obbrly. In that way we oonid determine whether a man bod any 
qualifications as a teacher. Of conree that woold not test bis qualifications to con- 
trol an Indian school, because it takes a great deal more ability to oontiol an Indian 
boarding-school than it does to run a bigb-school in a city. But this is a new ques- 
tion. We don't know. There have been very few superintendents who went in for 
those reasons. They have acquired knowledge, and oremuch better prepared than they 
were before they weut in, and a great deal better prepared than many other men. 
We are approaching it. It is a new thing, and under a system of examinations we 
would probably bave applications from teachers, and they would have to develop in 
their application papers where tbey were educated, bow long tbey went to school, 
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irhere they taught, bow long they had taught, for whom, and pat it into the power 

of the appointing officer to get accura"" '~' "" ■ j--'- ■ i- — -i. -^ 

have been pertuicted to remain long ei 
sitiona reqnired in the Indian school. 

About land in aeveralty. I wapt to Bay I believe in that principle, bat I believe 
that in oar haate to do a good thing, we may do a wrong thing nudei that law. Now, 
Mias Fletcher is here, and she has been allotting lands in severalty, and in due com- 
pliment to her, I am compelled to remark that I think abe ia the only special agent 
allotting these lanija that has done her work completely and entirely, and with com' 
plete int«tligeace concerning the subject. You see there are a great many questiona 
that come up nnder that law. You aay that so many aciea ahall be given to the head 
of a family, and so many acres to other Indians. Now, who ia the head of the fam- 
ily, and how do you aacertain it among Indiana f I questioned a special agent, " Do 
yon allot so much to the head of a famiJy I" " Yes." " Well, here is the nead of a 
family and his wife, and his sona and daughters; how do you know he ia the head of 
that family f" "Heaaysso." "Did you aee theae people T How do j'ou knowT" 
" By bis repreaentation." Yon can aee how many difficulties are going to arise in 
the future. These lands are given in fee to the Indiana. They will descend to the 
heir, and in time there will be qnestioos about the title that will make all the law- 
yers of the West fat, unless you have auch careful agenta as Miss Fletcher. Tbere 
are other questions, but this is the moat important one. This can be settled by some 
legislation in Cun^resa to determine what an Indian marriage is. He should be made 
to marry one wife, and a record of it ought to he made. 

The resolntiona adopted by the conference are an follows : 

(1) KetoUed, That we deprecate aaa serious injury to the Indianservice all changes 
made fur partisan reasons of ofBcials in charge of Indian affairs; and we heartily ap- 
prove the proposal to extend civil-service principles, and so far as maybe practicable, 
civil-service rules to the Indian service. 

(S) Reanlved, That we deprecate the removal of the Indian tribes from reservations 
where they are now settled and where a careful study of their conditions warrants 
the belief that their civtlzzation may be efi'ected, unless there be reasonable ground 
tor believing that the proposed removal shall be to the advantage of the Indians. 

(3) Eeeolved, That we regard the bills now pending for the relief of the mission and 
Round Valley Indians of Oalifornia as measun's of special importance, and we earn- 
estly request the committee of the House of Kepresentatives to give them early at- 
tention and to nrge their enactment. We also earnestly urge the passage by the 
House of the bill (S. 2004} providing for the payment of expenses of the trial and 
punishment of Indian criminals. 

(4} Resolved, That experience having shown the greatvalueofthelaodin severalty ' 
act in advancing the civilization of tbe Indiana in those iostances vbere it has been 
applied : 

Therafbre, we request Congress to make liberal appropriations for oarryiog out the 
provisions of the land in severalty bill, and we nrge that especial care be taken as 
to tbe efficiency and good character of those persons appointed to allot the latads. 

(5) Saolved, That immediate steps should be taken by the Government to secure 
the education of all Indian children, as the chief hope of the ctvibzation of the race 
lies in industrial training and in a sound mental and moral development ; and fur- 

EtMolvti, That the Government should heartily welcome and support the efforts of 
all religions and philanthropic eooieties undertaking the work of Indian ednoation 
in good faith. 

(6) Beaolted, That in all negotiations with Indians for a modification or suTrendec 
of any interests they have guarantied to them by a treaty with the United States, wo 
insist that all the equities of their rights shall be religiously and even liberally main- 
tained, and so far as can be done in harmony with a wise consideration of their best 
interests the exact form of these rights be maintained. 

(7) RnalveA, That this conference appoint a committee of seven, w ith power to fill 
vacancies, to wait upon tbe President-elect and heads of the Indian Department under 
the incoming administration tooonfer with tbem in relation to thewelfttreof the In- 
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